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CHAPTER XXII.—‘* IT MAKES ME MAD WITH ROSAMUND.”’ 


** Artful concealment ill becomes the brave.’’ 


LET not my readers be misled 
by the interview recorded in the 
last chapter. 

It had been, we may as well say 
at once, fully as natural and spon- 
taneous as had appeared. Nothing 
had been further from Rosamund’s 
thoughts than that she should be 
thus taxed for doing her lover 
injustice,—nothing more foreign 
to Hartland’s nature than thus 
to tax her. 

But as he had shown; there was 
no one else to bell the cat. 

He had sounded his aunt, and 
to his astonishment even that 
peaceable, rotund little spinster 
had bristled all over at the very 
idea of Major Gilbert’s not having 
every reason to be proud, and 
thankful, and content. The young 
man, Lady Julia had averred, had 
got what he wanted—a footing in 
their family. Furthermore, he had 
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selected and obtained the flower of 
the flock, the pick of the bunch. 
Pray, what more could he desire ? 
What was there left to desire? 
For her part at least she could see 
nothing. Her poor dear sister no 
longer there, no one there to op- 
pose nor obstruct his wishes in any 
way, he had made good his posi- 
tion as prospective son-in-law and 
brother-in-law, in a way that she 
must own fairly took away her 
breath. He had carried all before 
him in the hitherto impregnable 
fortress of King’s Common ; Rosa- 
mund was one with him, Mr Lis- 
card deferred to him, the children 
abetted him, the servants obeyed 
him. He seemed to pervade all, 
and govern all. He was ill to 
please indeed if he were not satis- 
fied. For herself, she wished to 
hear no more of the subject. Major 
Gilbert’s very name was distaste- 
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ful to her, the whole affair was 
distasteful to her; and though she 
was obliged to be outwardly polite, 
and restrain herself before her 
niece, Hartland, who knew how 
unhappy and disappointed she had. 
been made by it all, might spare her 
the discussion of so odious a topic. 

Subsequently she had chid her- 
self for being peevish and out of 
humour, but still he had seen that 
no good could come of pressing her 
further. 

Could he indeed ‘have said— 
**Save Rosamund ; speak to Rosa- 
mund for her own sake,’’ he would 
have obtained an immediate hear- 
ing. But this was just what he 
could not do. Truth was a native 
inhabitant of his bosom, and truth 
at this juncture forbade diplomacy. 
Honestly he thought his cousin 
ought to suffer whatever evil con- 
sequences should be the result of 
her own rash act,—as honestly he 
felt that Gilbert was an innocent 
man wronged. 

To have gone then either to 
herself or to Lady Julia saying 
other than he had said, was im- 
possible, 

Failing the relation most natu- 
ral and best beloved, he had, before 
appealing to Rosamund, made one 
other effort—he had spoken to Mr 
Liscard. But he had been obliged 
to be so vague, he had seen such 
staring, hopeless incredulity on the 
other side of enlightenment, and 
there had been such an obvious 
internal ‘‘Good heavens !—what 
can the fellow mean?” that he 
had hastily given up the attempt, 
and had never tried a second. 

This had happened only a few 
hours before he had met his 
cousin in the twilight, and his 
mind running on her affairs, he 
had been lost in meditation, and 
had only just arrived at the con- 
clusion that whosever business it 
was to interfere, it was certainly 
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not his, when he found himself 
launched headlong into the very 
thick of a hand-to-hand combat 
with Rosamund herself. 

The fight once begun, Hartland 
had, as we know, struck out bold- 
ly, neither mincing his meaning, 
nor smoothing down his implica- 
tions. 

She had been so less ready with 
retort and defiance, and, as he had 
anticipated, had roundly asserted 
her ability to manage her own 
affairs. 

Then he had called her ‘¢ dear 
Rosamund,’’ and her parted lips 
had forgotten to speak, and her 
eyes had met his for one long, 
burning moment. 

He had gone with that word and 
look ; but he had not himself been 
fully aware that he had done so, 
because he durst not trust himself 
to speak another, nor to meet that 
gaze again. 

Oh, why, why, why had he never 
so felt, so shuddered and glowed 
before ? 

He had had his chance, the fair- 
est chance man ever had,—and he 
had beheld it core and go with an 
indifference which seemed now in- 
credible. He had not even‘ been 
awakened to a sense of danger by 
pangs of incipient jealousy when 
Gilbert’s star had first appeared 
on the horizon. On the contrary, 
he had been interested, aroused, 
nay, after a fashion amused by the . 
affair in its earliest stages, while 
afterwards Lady Caroline’s foolish 
and arbitrary attempts to stamp 
it out, had excited in his heart 
a degree of opposition, which had 
sharpened into fervour after the 
rescue in the mill-dam. 

By that time, it is true, a new — 
admiration and sympathy had 
begun to stir his spirit when he 
thought of Rosamund; but these 
feelings had not struck sufficiently 
deep to prevent his experiencing a 
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genuine, if somewhat self-torturing 

ride and pleasure in what he con- 
sidered the nobility of her nature, 
who could thus exalt and distin- 
guish what was great, and shut 
her eyes to what were, after 
all, but trifling blemishes in her 
lover. 

Thenceforth she had taken a 
new stand not only in his opinion, 
but in his imagination. She had 
been constantly in his mind ; and 
without envying Gilbert, he had 
found himself, he knew not why, 
disposed to stifle a sigh as he 
thought of the fortunate man. 

But it had not been until re- 
peated shocks had rudely shaken 
aside the veil, and revealed, beyond 
a shade of doubt, the naked, 
wretched truth with regard to 
his unhappy cousin, that he had 
learned all that was in his own 
heart. 

Then, indeed, he had been petri- 
fied with horror and amazement to 
find himself instinct with a life 
of which he had never dreamed, 
and which insulted him and her 
alike by now throbbing and surg- 
ing within. Permit it, encourage 
it, let it appear on the surface? 
Never. His first impulse had been 
to flee the place, and see neither 
one nor other of the betrothed pair 
again until after wedlock had 
made them one; and this, had he 
thought only of himself, he would 
at once have carried into effect. 

But such a course would, after 
all, only have healed his own 
wound—had it done as much,— 
and would in no wise have bettered 
either Gilbert’s or Rosamund’s 
condition. 

His absence or presence was a 
matter of no consequence to them, 
but their mutual attitudes towards 
each other were charged with an 
importance impossible to be over- 
rated, and how either was to be 
warned or saved, was the great— 
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ought at least to be the great— 
consideration. 

This sounds cold enough. 

Hartland told himself he was as 
cool as a cucumber, and as impas- 
sive as a judge, while reasoning it 
all out. 

For himself he and his feelings 
were nowhere,—or, at any rate, 
were well in the background: he 
was smarting for his folly, and de- 
served to do so, and would get 
over it as he had done before ; but 
he did not like to think of Gilbert. 

Whenever he thought of Gilbert 
it gave him a turn. Whenever 
he saw Rosamund and her lover 
in each other’s company, he cried 
out that the poor fellow was being 
befooled and betrayed. 

‘Then he had set snares for his 
cousin, and she had fallen into 
them. 

He had found out that she 
tossed her head and bit her lip at 
certain allusions. That she had 
no desire to pursue certain sub- 
jects. That she would have a 
sharp retort ready wherewith to 
parry certain questions. 

If she were expected to be cog- 
nisant of any of the circumstances: 
of Major Gilbert’s life (she had 
known all about them at one time), 
she would now be as coldly igno- 
rant as Lady Caroline herself could 
have been; and if appealed to on 
the subject of his tastes and pur- 
suits, she knew no more of these 
than of the others. The very 
mention of his name would bring 
to her face the same look that it 
had begun to assume at the sound 
of his voice. 

The only wonder, then, was, as 
Hartland had himself said, that 
every one had not seen as clearly 
as he. He had been genuinely in- 
censed by the absence of all control, 
the indecency, the inhumanity with 
which, to his mind, his fickle cousin 
had allowed the change in her 
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affections to be manifest; and 
dwelling on this sense of irritation 
and indignation, and losing sight 
of his own emotions for the nonce, 
he had fired off at her the sudden 
charge which had led to the scene 
above narrated. Lost in thought 
and retrospection, he now hurried 
along, aware that darkness was 
gathering, or rather had already 
gathered around but for the sil- 
very light of a crescent rising 
moon; and so engrossing were his 
reflections that a loud ‘* Holloa!”’ 
from behind was suffered twice to 
pass unresponded to. 

The third repetition of the sum- 
mons, however, was not to be ig- 
nored either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, and turning his head, he 
beheld the person from whom it 
had proceeded—namely, the young 
rector, his friend Stoneby, who 
had emerged from some wayside 
cottage in time to catch a glimpse 
of and recognise the pedestrian on 
in front, but not to overtake him. 

Truth to tell, Lord Hartland 
would at that precise moment have 
preferred to be alone. 

Jack Stoneby was a good fellow, 
the best of fellows, his own par- 
ticular parson, his right-hand 
cricketer, his nearest neighbour ; 
but he did not want Jack just 
then, he did not want anybody 
just then. And though Stoneby 
would neither interrogate him nor 
irritate him, though he was a man 
who could hold his peace and be 
content with dumb fellowship as 
few had the gift of being, still Jack 
was somebody, and nobody would 
have been welcome at the moment ; 
even a grasshopper would have 
been a burden. Involuntarily the 
young peer dropped an exclama- 
tion, and his brow contracted. 

All through the coming evening 
he would have to talk to Lady 
Julia, and listen to her — all 
through the long, long evening! 
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And he did want to think over 
what had passed, and ponder on 
this phrase and that, and puzzle 
out the meaning of the whole. 
He did think he might have had 
this short half-hour for remem- 
brance and conjecture. What ill 
luck had set Stoneby stirring 
at that time of night? He should 
have been snug within his four 
walls, beside his study fire, or par- 
taking of his well-earned dinner. 
He should not be meandering out 
on a November evening, at nearly 
seven o’clock. 

‘* Holloa, you, Isay!’’ began he, 
when the two were near enough 
for speech, ‘‘ what are you doing 
out along the road at this time of 
night? You will be as hoarse as 
a crow on Sunday, Mr Parson, 
and then it will be the worse for 
us who have to come and hear 
you.”’ 

‘¢That’s all you think about, 
naturally,” retorted Stoneby, join- 
ing him. ‘ But it ought to console 
you to reflect that this being only 
Monday, if I have to submit to 
a mustard - plaster on my throat 
all to-night, I have the rest of 
the week in which to get well. 
You have been at King’s Com- 
mon, I suppose ?’’ 

“Yaa.” 

Nothing further, and the two 
stepped along, each unaware of 
what might be passing in the 
other’s breast. 

‘* What about your football on 
Saturday, Hartland ?”’ 

‘* It is to come off. The ground 
is all right.’ 

‘* Not too wet ?”’ 

‘¢A little wet, but this wind 
will dry it. We like a soft ground, 
so long as it is not under water.”’ 

‘¢ How about the team? ” 

‘*Oh, we shall do. No great 
things.” 

‘* Marks can play, can he?”’ 

‘¢ Yes.” 
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«« Jenkinson ?’’ 
“Can't give a definite answer 
et.’ 
r ‘‘And you have Tones, and 
Burrell, and Penridding. You 
ought to do pretty well.”’ 

‘¢T think so.”’ 

If it had been the response of 
any one else, its lukewarmness, 
not to say dispiritedness, would 
have created some distrust in the 
hearer; but Stoneby, who took 
nearly as keen an interest in the 
subject as Hartland himself, knew 
his man, and rating his ‘‘I think 
so’’ as its true value, wondered at 
the indifference by which it was 
accompanied. Lord Hartland 
would not have said more had the 
event been an absolute certainty, 
and two days before Lord Hart- 
land had been all anxiety and ani- 
mation on the subject. 

He now let it drop with an air 
of weariness, and the next instant 
began about something totally dif- 
ferent. ‘‘They say that boy Gil- 
bert saved has never been quite 
right since,” he said. ‘Is it 
true?” 

‘‘He is in bed again to-day,” 
replied Stoneby. ‘‘I was that 
way this afternoon, and looked in. 
He keeps ailing from one thing 
and another, and they think it is 
a matter of time his getting quite 
over it.”’ 

‘¢ Have they had a doctor? ”’ 

‘*Makin’s assistant has been 
once or twice.”’ 

‘¢ Not Makin himself ?”’ 

‘« He is very busy, and has a lot 
on his hands just now.’’ 

‘¢ And they think there is noth- 
ing much amiss,” said Hartland, 
absently. He scarcely knew what 
he was talking about, but had a 
vague idea that talk was better 
than silence, and that Billy Barley 
was a safe topic. 

‘Oh no. The little fellow will 
grow ‘out of it; he is young and 
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‘ hearty,”’ said Stoneby, and another 


full stop ensued. 

‘¢Lady Julia quite well?’’ he 
inquired presently, when another 
three minutes had ‘ 

‘©Yes. Thanks.” 

‘¢I saw your omnibus at the 
station, meeting the London train.”’ 

‘*She was not in it, though. 
It had been sent to meet some 
people.”’ 

‘‘T am glad I did not stop the 
coachman, then. I wanted to see 
Lady Julia; but any day will do. 
I will walk over to-morrow or next 
day.”’ 

‘¢ She is sure to be in at lunch- 
eon-time to-morrow.” 

‘¢ But she will be engaged with 
your visitors. Another day will 
do.” 

‘¢ The visitors were not for us,’’ 
said Hartland ; ‘‘ they were for my 
cousin Rosamund. Our omnibus 
went because one of her horses is 
lame.’’ 

“Oh!” 

‘¢You will see them when you 
go to King’s Common,”’ proceeded 
‘¢it is Major Gilbert’s 
sisters who have come to be intro- 
duced to the family, and make the 
acquaintance of their future sister- 
in-law.’’ 

‘¢ Have they? Oh, they will stop 
some time then, I suppose ? rr 

«« T suppose so.’ 

‘¢ Are they—are they—what do 
they seem like? I mean, are they 
likely to be acquisitions to your 
circle?” 

‘¢ Come, say out what you mean, 
Jack Stoneby,’” said Hartland, 
shaking his arm good-humouredly. 
‘*No need to put on fine phrases 
for me. You mean how will Rosa- 
mund get on with these Gilberts ? 
I tell you frankly, I don’t know; 
and- I don’t look forward ever to 
knowing; she will never tell.’’ 
There was no mistaking the change 
in his air and tone. He was now 
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aroused, interested, alert. He was 
going to pursue the subject. 

‘¢T did not see these new-comers,”’ 
proceeded he, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘but I shall to-morrow. 
So will you, if you come, as you 
said you would. Come, and bring 
your sister. My aunt has asked 
the party from King’s Common 
over.”’ 

‘*But your aunt may prefer 
having them by themselves? ”’ 

‘¢I can answer for her that she 
will not. You will allow that I 
know Lady Julia? Well, come, 
—she will be more than pleased, 
she will be re/eved to have you.” 

‘‘Is that it?’’ said Stoneby, 
comprehending. ‘‘Then you may 
depend on us. I rather gathered 
that Lady Julia was not—that 
Major Gilbert was not a favourite 
with her. But you—you like him, 
don’t you?” 

‘¢ Like Gilbert ?”’ 

‘*I say, you like Gilbert, don’t 
ou?” 

‘‘J_-I--I don’t know, 
sure.” 

‘*My dear fellow, what is the 
matter ?’’ cried Stoneby, laughing, 
‘*What makes you look at me in 
that way? I ask you a very simple 
question, and you look as perturbed 
as though I had propounded a pro- 
blem of Euclid! At the same 
time, of course, I can understand, 
that as Gilbert is going to be a 
member of your family, perhaps 
you would rather not——”’ 

‘¢Oh, rot! ’’ said Hartland. 
‘¢T could surely say to you what I 
think of a fellow, though he is go- 
ing to marry my third cousin, once 
or twice removed. But the fact 
is, I—the question itself was a 
poser—I had never really put it 
to myself. Come to think of it, I 
suppose I do like Gilbert. Cer- 
tainly I admire him—or, at least, 
a great deal about him. He does 
not shine in small things; he is 


I am 
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rather a nuisance in a house; but 
he is a good fellow, a very good 
fellow, in the main. Oh, of course 
I must like him, though 1 may not 
exactly care for his society.’ 

‘¢T should think he is well-prin- 
cipled and conscientious.” 

‘*Oh, I should think so, cer- 
tainly.” 

‘¢ And a good commanding offi- 
cer.”’ 

‘* And likely to rise in the ser- 
vice.” 

*« Clever.” 

‘¢ And popular.” 

‘¢And good-tempered, and easy 
to live with,’’ summed up Stoneby. 

‘* For those who like his good- 
temper and ease,’’ rejoined Hart- 
land. ‘‘Now you do, Jack; you 
know you do; so it is no use your 
hanging back, and looking up and 
down like that. Gilbert is just 
the sort of man to take your 
fancy, and you ought to stand by 
him and own it. Come now, don’t 
be shabby ; speak out. 

Still Jack was silent. 

‘* It’s deuced hard on that poor 
fellow that zodody hereabouts likes 
him,”’ said Hartland, plaintively. 
‘¢ Why ghouldn’t we like him, you 
and I? Why shouldn’t we like him, 
Isay ? It is not his fault. He does his 
best all round ; and I am sure there 
is nothing he would not do to please. 
The trouble he has taken for me 
in several ways makes me quite 
ashamed, when I think of what a 
busy man he is, and what an idle fool 
I am; but the fact is, he could do 
the things, and I couldn’t. And 
he makes so light of the trouble, 
and is so cheerful over it, that I 
hardly know which way to look 
when I have to thank him, I feel 
so beastly cold and ungrateful. 
And I am sure, Jack, he always 
speaks most kindly of you. Only 
the other day he was sounding 
your praises; and he went ever so 
far out of his way with a ‘parcel 
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for your sister last night, though 
it was wet and cold, because he 
thought it was something she 
wanted particularly. I was there 
and saw it all. And there’s Lady 
Julia, too,”” proceeded the speaker, 
‘*she who likes everybody, and 
who, I never thought, knew one 
from another—she has not a good 
word for him! When I bring 
him to the Abbey, she draws her- 
self up, and is so laboriously 
polite, that it is quite oppressive. 
He is the only person with whom 
I have ever seen her in the least 
like—like poor Lady Caroline.” 

‘¢ Does he see it ?”’ 

‘* Not in the least. He told me 
the other day, with a wink, that 
he could always come round the 
old ladies. She had just been 
particularly bad to him.’’ 

‘¢But Lady Julia’s ‘badness’ 
——”’ began Stoneby, laughing. 

‘¢Oh, we know what it is, of 
course. I don’t blame his want of 
perception ¢here,’’ said Hartland, 
emphatically. To the surprise of 
his friend he was now frowning 
and biting his lip, while something 
evidently lay behind. 

‘¢ After all,’’ said Mr Stoneby, 
quietly, ‘« none of this really signi- 
fies much, does it? It cannot be 
of any real importance to Major 
Gilbert that he is not altogethér 
popular among us. We have our 
own ways and habits. He has his, 
and his, I believe, serve him in 
very good stead among his bro- 
ther officers and in society gen- 
erally.” 

‘¢Society? Hum!” 

‘His society. The society he 
habitually moves in. Soldiers 
are at home everywhere, you 
know——”’ 

—‘‘ You telling me about 
soldiers! You are in a hole, 
my friend, and you are only 
blundering further and _ further 
in. I understand you perfectly. 
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Gilbert’s class is not ours, and 
that we have both found out.” 

‘* His true worth must outweigh 
that in the long-run, Hartland.” 

‘*T have told myself so a hundred 
times,’’ said Hartland, vehemently ; 
‘*it is what I have consoled myself 
with over and over again. But, 
*Stoneby, if—if it should not?’’ 

‘Tf it should not?” 

‘« [f—if—did it ever strike you, 
Jack, that it might be awkward for 
a man if his wife did not—eh?” 

‘‘His wife, Hartland? We 
were not. speaking of a wife.” 

‘‘T am now. Suppose the glam- 
our were to wear off, and the wife 
—we’ll say my cousin—supposing 
she did happen to feel about Gil- 
bert as we do——” 

‘«My dear Hartland, why sup- 
pose such a thing? In that case, 
what reason could she have had 
for accepting him?”’ 

‘«True—very true; as you say, 
what reason? At the same time 
—by heavens!” exclaimed Hart- 
land, suddenly, ‘‘ Lady Caroline 
had only herself to thank that it 
came to what it did. Any person 
of sense could have seen with half 
a glance that it was a tug-of-war 
between mother and daughter, and 
Rosamund — poor Rosamund — 
won.” His. accents, which had 
begun by ringing out harsh and 
sharp, sank and faltered at the 
close. There was reality, passion, 
grief in every note. ‘I say, 
don’t speak of this,’’ he went on 
hurriedly, ‘‘ don’t you ever remem- 
ber that I said it—unless—unless 
things should be different. But 
it’s God’s truth, Stoneby, that’s 
what it is. That poor girl is en- 
tangled in a net woven by her 
own hands, and she will never, left 
to herself, cut her way out of it. 
What’s worse, he is blind, and 
stupid, and deaf, and drugged to 
sleep by the intoxication of his 
own happiness. He can’t see. 
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He has no eyes to see. They have 
got themselves so completely 
caught—no, it is not ‘¢hey’—'tis 
she alone who has played the fool. 
That’s why I stand by Gilbert, 
d’ye see? I don’t like him; I 
don’t take to him; I shirk him; 
I get out of his way whenever I 


can,—but I am ashamed to look- 


him in the face. He is a frank, 
straightforward, honourable fel- 
low ; and yet because he does not 
understand the tittle-tattle of the 
drawing-room and has—yes, he 
has a beast of a laugh—I some- 
how never care to remain in the 
same room with him. And Rosa- 
mund——”’ he stopped short. 

Stoneby said nothing. 

**Tt is all very well for you,” 
pursued the speaker,—‘‘ you have 
only to tell yourself that this is no 
business of yours, and have done 
with it; but I have to go over 
there day after day and see it 
going on——”’ 

‘« Why do you go often?”’ 

‘* Why—why—why? Of course 
I go. I always have gone. It 
would seem very odd if I did not 
go. Why shouldn’t I go?” 
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‘¢Only if it pains you-——” 

‘«¢Pains’ me! Whosays it ‘pains’ 
me? It disgusts and irritates me. 
It makes me mad with Rosamund, 
and unjust towards poor Gilbert. 
But that’s my affair. I had rather 
be there and see it all, than stop 
away and know it’s going on, 
That is what I can’t do. I can- 
not keep out of the way and let 
this interloper have the run of the 
place. To see him strolling about 
now with his hands in his pockets 
and his hat stuck on the back of 
his head,—and to remember that 
less than two months ago he was 
but just admitted to make a formal 
call, and that had Lady Caroline 
lived, even this engagement would 
hardly have procured him inti- 
macy—it is altogether too much. 
If he is to go about saying and 
doing all sorts of objectionable 
things, I must be there too——”’ 

‘¢Do you do any good ?”’ 

‘< Good ? None whatever. Rather 
harm, I should say.”’ 

‘¢ Then again, why go?”’ 

‘* Because—as I say—because— 
well, because I can’t help it. I 
am a fool.” 


CHAPTER XXIII.——GILBERT UNDOES IT ALL. 


“ Quit, quit, for shame! this will not move, 
This cannot take her; 
If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her. 


The devil take her,” 
—Sir Joun SuckLine. 


‘*Did you hear that about the 
Abbey ?’’ whispered Henrietta Gil- 
bert to her sister, as soon as she 
conveniently could that evening. 
‘* We are to go over there to-mor- 
row and take luncheon, and see 
the place; so it must have been 
all nonsense about Lord Hart- 
land.” 

‘«’Sh,”’ frowned Emily, glancing 
round in apprehension, for Etta’s 
asides were by no means always 


inaudible. They were, however, 
at a safe distance from the rest of 
the party, having gone off together 
to inspect an old cabinet, and, under 
cover of so doing, exchange con- 
fidences. ‘* Don’t let them see 
us talking,”’ further counselled she. 
‘Etta, your waistband is hanging 
down. I saw it directly you came 
into the dining-room ; stand still, 
and let me tuck it up. How well 
Rosamund looks in black!” tuck- 
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ing vigorously. ‘‘I don’t believe 
she could look better in colours ; 
it must be Frederick’s fancy, be- 
cause he never likes anything 
doleful.”’ 

‘*Did you notice how prettily 
the skirt was hung?’? murmured 
Etta back; ‘‘those large bunches 
falling so softly? That is the new 
fashion. I wish we had seen it 
before we got these,’’ somewhat 
ruefully. ‘I never did like the 
drapery of these, and mine is so 
dreadfully tight too. 1 can scarce- 
ly breathe.”’ 

‘*You will do yourself no good 
by wriggling about; you should 
have had it seen to before you 
left. There; the band is all right 
now, at any rate; but do remem- 
ber to fasten it another time.’’ 

‘¢ What shall we wear for to- 
morrow’s luncheon, Em?” 

‘¢ Our bests, of course.’’ 

‘¢The new plush skirts?” said 
Etta, in a tone of awe. 

‘‘Of course. When could we 
have a better occasion for them?’’ 

‘And if we are asked to walk 
about, and it comes on to rain?”’ 

‘Nonsense. We got them to 
wear, not to lie in the cupboard. 
Frederick will expect us to look 
our best.”’ 

‘«Is Frederick going? ’’ 

‘* Ask him now,”’ as Frederick 
approached. He had detained his 
betrothed, alleging that she had 
done nothing but run away from 
him ever since he came, and had had 
his complaint allowed, and all his 
demands granted ; — furthermore, 
the pretty diamond fly which had 
waited for an opportunity to emerge 
from his waistcoat-pocket and 
settle on her fair neck, had been 
gratefully and timidly received, 
while the eyes that sank beneath 
his were to his certain knowledge 
suffused with moisture. 

He had excused her following 
him into the room thereafter, and 
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now made his way towards his 
sisters alone, and supremely happy. 

‘Eh! what—what mischief are 
you two hatching?’ said he; 
‘‘whenever I see you two to- 
gether, I know there’s mischief in 
the wind. AmI ‘going’? ‘Going’ 
where? One at a time—one ata 
time. Oh, to the Abbey, is it? I 
have heard nothing of it. Whose 
idea is it? Your own, or Rosa- 
mund’s?”’ 

‘* Lady Julia Verelst’s,’’ replied 
Emily, with unction. ‘« Lady 
Julia has invited us all.”’ 

For to-morrow, eh? To what? 
Dinner?” 

‘¢ Luncheon. 
o’clock.”’ 

‘*Luncheon? That’s a pity. I 
doubt whether I can get over to 
luncheon. When did the invita- 
tion come? Just now?” 

‘IT don’t know when it came; 
but Rosamund told us—or rather 
told me just now,’’ said Henrietta. 
‘*She said it in a sort of off-hand 
way—‘My aunt hopes to see us 
there at luncheon to-morrow,’ and 
I saw the note lying about after- 
wards. It was lying open, and I 
saw ‘Do not be later than two,’ 
for some reason or other. There 
it is now x 

‘¢Well, well, never mind. I 
say you mustn’t look into notes 
and things, you know.”’ : 

‘¢It was wide open, Frederick.” 

‘¢Was it? Idaresay. All right. 
But about my going, I am not so 
sure. I am glad you are to go. 
Old Julia always does the right 
thing. She is a rare jolly old bird, 
is Julia; and you will like seeing 
the Abbey, too. There is armour, 
and pictures, and things. Take 
care what you say about ’em all: 
people are touchy on family con- 
cerns, you know.”’ 

‘¢You like Lady Julia? She is 
not like —the other one?’’ whis- 
pered Emily, somewhat anxiously: 


Luncheon at two 
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‘*Not a scrap. No, indeed. 
Julia’s the best of creatures. We 
are tremendous friends, Julia and 
I. I call on her whenever I am 
that way. She likes the atten- 
tion, and, by Jove! she is- the 
only one of all the women in this 
confounded neighbourhood that I 
care to pay it to. They are the 
most capricious lot. There’s Mrs 
Waterfield for one. She seemed 
uncommonly nice and friendly to 
me the first time I went to her 
house, and she is barely civil now, 
—as to making you free of her 
house, she wouldn’t think of such 
a thing. I don’t know whether 
my taking up in this quarter, in- 
stead of in hers, may not have 
had something to do with it, 
mind you: a woman with six 
daughters who don’t go off, ought 
to be forgiven a good deal,—and 
from the very first, every one knew 
who it was I was bitten with. 
Well, but there are others besides 
her; not people you know any- 
thing of. This is a stiffish bit of 
country to work. Even that 
long-backed parson Stoneby but- 
tons up his coat when he meets 
you, as much as to say ‘I keep 
myself to myself ;’—the Stonebys 
are supposed to belong to a good 
family,—be hanged if I know who 
doesn’t belong to a good family 
hereabouts !—we shall have to be- 
long to a good family ourselves, 
next.” 

**So we shall, very soon,”’ said 
Etta, archly. 

‘*That is not ‘belonging,’ you 
goose. Never mind, it’s all hum- 
bug; one family is as good as 
another, I say. And the Stone- 
bys aren’t half bad when you get 
to know them, neither. I say, 
Rosamund,’ as she re-entered, 
‘*the girls must call on the Stone- 
bys.” 

**T will take them wherever 
they would like to go,” replied 


she, with that new-born gentleness 
still pervading her demeanour; 
‘*we have but few neighbours, but 
they will all be very glad, I am 
sure,’’ and she looked courteously 
round. 

‘¢There re the Waterfields,’”” 
said Gilbert, thus encouraged. 
‘*What Waterfields are there 
now at home?”’ 

Could Rosamund but have 
answered ‘‘None!”’’ she would 
have given much, very much at 
the moment, to have known and 


announced that her old friends . 


were still absent; but as it was, 
she was but too unfortunately 
well aware that all, even to Diana, 
had returned with their mother 
on the previous day. 

Her aunt Julia she had scarce- 
ly cared about, and the Stonebys 
were nothing to her, but she did 
for a moment shrink from pre- 
senting Em and Etta to the eyes 
of the fastidious Waterfields. 
In old days the Waterfields had 
been wont themselves to experi- 
ence anxiety in bringing this or 
that stranger beneath the range 
of Lady Caroline’s survey,—they 
had confided to herself their doubts 
and tremors, and had awaited the 
verdict from her sympathising 
lips ;—if it had been haughty dis- 
dain, she had softened it down, 
—if cold approbation, she had 
warmed it up;—but all had by 
common consent submitted after 
a fashion their judgment to that 
of the omnipotent dame. Of 
course Rosamund had pouted and 
flouted ; of course she had tossed 
up her head, and given utterance 
to lordly protest and disbelief,— 
but with it all, there had been a 
secret sense of superiority; and 
that sense—strangely old and 
worn out as it seemed all at once 
to have become—embittered the 
present reversal of eéverything. 
In- a moment she beheld her 
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future sisters-in-law with Mrs 
Waterfield’s eyes, and her own 
dropped on the floor. 

‘That will be another ‘out’ 
for you,’’ said Gilbert, reckoning 
up. ‘‘I should say the Water- 
fields are good for a tea, or a 
luncheon—if not a dinner. No; 
not a dinner of course. No; of 
course no one is dining out from 
this house at present. But they 
might go to tea, Rosamund? 
What do you say? Another tea, 
and musical afternoon, like the 
first, eh? What should you say 
to that? Ah! you two,” turning 
to his sisters again, ‘‘ you know 
nothing about that sort of thing 
yet. Oh dear, no! demure as 
two church mice. You wait a 
bit. We’ll give you our experi- 
ence by-and-by.”’ 

‘¢ Bestow a little of it upon us 
now, sir,’’ petitioned Henrietta, 
saucily,—‘‘ that is, if Rosamund 
does not mind,’’ for Rosamund 
had averted her head; ‘*‘ What 
about that first afternoon? What 
happened then? Was it then you 
fell in—you know what?” nod- 
ding delightedly. 

‘¢ There now, if she has not hit 
the nail on the head, the monkey !” 
cried the fond brother, in an ec- 
stasy; ‘‘ Who told you that, you 
little pug-nosed thing ?’’ pinching 
the said feature. ‘‘I suppose you 
think yourself too clever to live 
now.” 

‘¢Let me go—ha! ha! ha !—let 
me go!’’ screeched Etta. ‘* Get 
away, you nasty thing——’”’ 

‘¢ Etta, Etta,” whispered Emily. 

‘¢ He has made my nose red for 
the evening. 

‘‘Which it was before, and 
shining,’’ retorted he. 

‘‘It was not,’’ emphatically. 
‘¢ Was it, Em?” 

«Sh, ’sh, don’t be so rough,” 
was Em’s rejoinder. ‘ Can’t you 
see Rosamund is not laughing?” 
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in a low voice, as Rosamund moved 
away. ‘‘ Do, Etta—do, Frederick 
—hnot set each other on. Do re- 
member it is our first evening,’’ ad- 
monished she, glancing apprehen-: 
sively round. ‘* Don’t let us be 
herding together; and do, Etta, 
take care what you say. Talking 
about your nose! What will 
Rosamund think if you begin like 
that?’”’ 

She need not have feared. Rosa- 
mund had not heard a word. Gil- 
bert’s opening appeal, with its 
allusion, had been enough for her, 
and had sent back her thoughts 
and memory to the past with a 
new pang, so fresh and startling, 
that she herself recoiled from it. 

Lord Hartland’s denunciations 
had been like wine to her flagging 
energies. They had poured new 
life into her veins, and braced and 
strengthened every feeble nerve 
that had been drooping before. To 
impress him with a sense of her 
intention and fitness to carry out 
her own purposes, she had been 
ready to think no sacrifice too 
great,—but her lover was now 
every moment undoing all that 
another had done for him. 

There he stood, and she. could 
not but own him unchanged, un- 
altered—all that he had ever been. 
He had developed no vices, bared 
no hidden depths, sprung upon her 
no unsuspected and detestable 
traits of character. So far from 
this, she had not even learned any 
trifling .inclinations, nor become 
familiar with any opinions or feel- 
ings which had not been boldly 
proclaimed at the outset. All 
with him had been open as the 
day: in her alone had been the 
change. 

Heretofore she had been blind 
—now she saw. 

The mist had cleared away, and 
in the terrible new-found day- 
light, all that had before been but 
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dimly viewed, stood out unblench- 
ing. 
Could she ever own it? Could 
her pride ever stoop to make so 
humbling an admission? Could 
her justice ever offer so hideous an 
insult ? 
_ Her lip trembled as at the mo- 
ment came a peal of merry laugh- 
ter from across the hearth, and it 
was a sob that she swallowed in 
her throat, when they thought she 
coldly turned away. 

Gilbert, with an arm around 


each fondling sister, by turns. 


whispering in the one ear and the 
other, felt as if he had allowed his 
old pets to usurp him too com- 
pletely, as he also marked the re- 
treating figure; and by no means 
ill pleased that his fair betrothed 
should seem to think the same, he 
now shook the others gaily off, and 
advanced to make his peace. 

‘¢ They want me’ to tell tales,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘ but I know better. We 
can keep our own counsel, can’t we, 
Rosamund? It is nothing to them 
whether or no it was a case of 
love at first sight, is it ?”’ 

She smiled faintly. 

‘¢I shall never forget how you 
looked when you came in that day,” 
proceeded he, sliding his arm round 
her waist, despite a shrinking 
effort to evade it.. ‘* You fairly 
bowled me over then and there, as 
I have told you a hundred times 
since, haven’t 1? How those dull, 
sheep-faced Waterfield girls had 
not the sense to see what was up, 
I can’t think. They would go on 
talking and singing to me. __[ tell 
you, Rosamund, I should never 
have taken up with one of them if 
there had not been another woman 
in the world.” 

‘You don’t suppose that they 
——”’ she stopped. 

«¢Oh, we'll give ’em the benefit 
of the doubt. Only, you know, 
there are such a lot of them; and 
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they do stand so- deplorably in 
each other’s light. However, Par- 
son Stoneby might do for one, 
and I’ll see if I can’t do something 
among our fellows for another. 
As they are your friends——_”’ 

‘‘Which you seem to forget,” 
said Rosamund, struggling with 
her feelings. ‘‘Ithink, Frederick, 
you might choose other subjects 
for your sarcasm than the old- 
est—almost the only friend I 
have.”’ 

‘¢My sarcasm! Good gracious! 
my dear girl, I meant no sarcasm ; 
be hanged if I did! I was in 
grim earnest, I assure you. I told 
them all at the barracks what nice 
girls the Waterfields were, and 
one or two went over and liked 
them awfully ; and it was only the 
fact of there being six of them, 
—come now, you know what I 
mean. [thought we had always 
agreed about the Waterfields: but 
you do turn round upon one so,’’ 
deprecatingly. ‘‘ We had not met 
each other three times when you 
confided to me how those girls 
bored you ; and now———”’ and he 
rubbed his chin, and looked at 
her as much as to say, ‘‘and now, 
how is a poor fellow to know 
where the wind will shift to 
next ?”’ 

‘« Whatever / may say,’’ replied 
Rosamund, unable to repress her- 
self, ‘‘you have no right,—you 
ought to remember that in you it 
isa liberty. Pshaw! don’t look 
like that,’’ for his eyes had opened 
roundly. ‘*I am grandiloquent, I 
suppose,’ forcing a laugh: ‘‘ ex- 
cuse it, please ; it is an old trick of 
mine to stand up for the absent. 
Pray, let us say no more,—and | 
pray, let me go,’’ she added in an 
undertone, which had the imme- 
diate and desired effect. 

- (** Hang it all! I wish the girls 
would not keep watching us, and 
pretending not to see,’’ muttered 
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the repulsed lover, aware that the 
twitch of a restive shoulder had 
emphasised the peremptory de- 
mand. ‘They will not under- 
stand that it is only her way. 
When I can get ’em alone for a 
good long talk, I must drop ’em a 
hint, once for all.’’) 

It appeared that he could not 
accompany the party to the 
Abbey. 

Two o'clock? No, he _ was 
certain he could not possibly 
manage it, as he had an appoint- 
ment soon after three, and well he 
knew what two o’clock luncheons 
meant. If the hour had been one, 
he might have had a try for it, 
and got off by half-past two; but 
after all, there would have been no 
depending even on a one o’clock 
luncheon at the Abbey. Aunt 
Julia, he supposed, hardly knew 
that such a virtue as punctuality 
existed ; and as there was no say- 
ing when they might sit down, so 
there was no saying when they 
might get up again—and so on, 
and so on,—considering which, he 
thought it best to give up the 
whole thing, since there was no 
sense in ascramble and a bother. 

For the sake of the resolution at 
the end, Rosamund forgave him 
all that had gone before. 

She had grown to mind even 
having Aunt Julia’s little well- 
known foibles commented upon. 
It awoke resentment_even to hear 
so much as a peccadillo noted in 
those whom she was fast learning 
to rank as her own people, with 
whom Major Gilbert had nothing 
to do, and of whom he had no 
business to speak: and the easy 
manner in which he on his part 
adopted all relationships, and in 
especial the familiar intonation of 
his ‘* Aunt Julia,’’ was something 
in itself sufficient to provoke a 
most perplexing and unfortunate 
fit of the sulks,. On such occa- 
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sions he could not for the life of 
him think what he had done. 

As often—more often than not, 
it would be something entirely to 
the good lady’s credit which had 
been dropped, and yet he would 
see his mistress’s brow grow black 
as night, and her eyes beneath 
gleam blue and threatening. 

‘«She is so infernally sensitive, 
that is the only fault I have to 
find with her—and after all, that’s 
breeding,’’ he would console him 
self. ‘*There’s no judging a 
thorough-bred by ordinary rules. 
I know that at bottom she is my 
own dear, jolly, little girl; and it 
will be no bad thing for the other 
fellows to find that Mrs Frederick 
Gilbert means to keep ’em in their 
places. Dale’s wife and Jekyll’s 
wife won’t be quite as thick with 
Lady Caroline’s daughter as they 
suppose,’’ and such a reflection was 
sufficient to restore immediate 
serenity. 

.He would even chuckle in an- 
ticipation of having a wife whose 
spirit would do for him what he 
had never been able to do for him- 
self. 

It had been one of the sources 
of his popularity that he could not 
give the cold shoulder to the tire- . 
some and objectionable ; and that, 
though a sufficiently strict regi- 
mental major, and_ thoroughly 
capable of maintaining military 
order and discipline when within 
barracks—at other times and in 
other places he was in no respects 
formidable; and he was secretly 
aware that it would add to his 
dignity to be more reserved, im- 
portant, and exclusive. 

His marriage would do this for 
him. A married man, aided and 
abetted by his wife, could take a 
new departure; and when, added 
to this, there was the having 
wedded a daughter of the family 
held in first repute in the neigh- 
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bourhood, every one would see 
that he had a right to a step in 
the social scale. Had Rosamund 
been the heedless, flighty young 
girl he had at first found her, she 
might indeed have charmed, but 
she could never have awed; 
whereas now!—and he felt that 
now she could awe even himself. 
Unfortunately, as we know, the 
forbearance engendered by these 
agreeable ruminations was thrown 
away upon its object. 

Rosamund would now scarce 
make an effort to conceal displeas- 
ure or annoyance ; and thus, on 
the present occasion, when it was 
a question of his going or not going 
to the Abbey, whereas he himself 
debated the ros and cons with 
all imaginable earnestness, his sis- 
ters meantime hanging on every 
breath, as if on the event depended 
all their promised pleasure—the 
one who should, who ought to have 
been at least as, if not more, deeply 
interested than any, yawned almost 
in her lover’s face, hummed a tune 
under her breath, and the moment 
the conclusion was arrived at, in- 
troduced another topic without a 
syllable of regret. 

The good effects of the garden 
scene were fast passing away. 

Why should she regret,’ for- 
sooth? She had never asked him 
to go. He had never been invited. 
Who was to say that Lady Julia 
even wished for his company ? 

As a matter of fact she knew 
very well that Lady Julia wished 
for nothing of the kind; and on 
Miss Gilbert’s eager presentation 
of her brother’s apology on the 
following day, this was allowed to 
be tolerably apparent. 

‘* My brother bade me say how 
extremely sorry he was to be pre- 
vented coming with us,”’ began 
Miss Emily, to whom the message 
had been intrusted, and who had 
undertaken to deliver it, nothing 
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doubting. ‘‘He has a very im- 
portant engagement at _ three 
o’clock, and as he could not be 
sure of getting back to Longmin- 
ster by that time, he felt it would 
be wise to give up coming at all. 
He hoped you would be so kind as 
to excuse him, Lady Julia.” 

Lady Julia looked at the speaker. 
If she had given utterance to what 
was in her heart, she would have 
said, ‘* And who are you to inform 
me of all this? Had any apology 
been required—which was not the 
case, since I never asked, nor 
meant your brother to come—it 
was not your place to make it.’’ 

As, however, this must be for 
herself alone, she could outwardly 
only take refuge as her niece be- 
fore her had done, in a look of 
satisfaction, almost too obvious to 
escape notice. 

She had scarcely dared to hope 
that Major Gilbert would not come. 
He would certainly not hesitate 
about a welcome. He had shown 
that he knew his privileges and 
meant to claim them too often 
already, for any bashfulness to 
arise at this period. 

More than once during the past 
weeks he had put in an appearance 
just when she was sitting down to 
table at two o’clock, and had eaten 
a partridge and a couple of roast 
apples—her favourite luncheon— 
with the appetite of a healthy, and 
the appreciation of a hungry man. 
Sometimes ere she could get out 
in the morning, he would be tap- 
ping at the pane of her boudoir 
window with his walking-stick, 
asking for a message for King’s 
Common, or a companion on his 
walk thither. The Abbey lay be- 
tween Longminster and King’s 
Common, therefore it was scarce a 
ten minutes’ loss to run up to the 
house and back; and as he had 
told his sisters, he fancied Lady 
Julia liked the attention. As a 
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fact it worried her beyond every- 
thing. She never felt safe from 
him. She would find him on her 
return from her afternoon drive 
comfortably ensconced in an easy- 
chair over the drawing-room fire, 
perusing the newspaper. He 
would sometimes dash in later 
still, quite late, on his way back, 
after dining with the Liscards, for 
no reason, as it appeared, what- 
ever. He liked to think he was 
at home at the Abbey—that was 
the real truth; and as he had 
never fully awakened to the fact 
that he was not, he imagined that 
it only needed perseverance to 
make him so. ‘‘I am locked upon 
quite as one of the famiiy already,” 
had been an early boast, but he 
still felt the necessity of making 
it good on every possible occasion. 
On the present one, his regrets had 
been doubled, since they were not 
only for his own and Rosamund’s 
benefit, but for that of his sisters 


also; and in the delivery they lost 
none of their importance, not even 
the slightness of Lady Julia’s 


‘¢Indeed?’’ nor her serene dis- 
missal of the subject being suffi- 
cient to overturn it. 

‘«My brother said he knew you 
would understand. His time is 
not his own. He is not his own 
master,’’ proceeded the deputy, 
volubly: ‘at least that is what 
he told me to say, for of course 
there is at present no one over 
him at the garrison. He has been 
in command there for some months. 
But the gentleman who has made 
the appointment is coming from 
London, and my brother has to 
meet him at a certain time - 

‘‘No doubt. I quite under- 
stand.”” Even the tender-hearted 
Lady Julia was obliged to exert 
herself. ‘‘ Rosamund, my love! ’”’ 
turning to her niece—but having 
got so far, the good lady suddenly 
found she had nothing to go on with. 
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She had felt absolutely obliged 
to put an end to Miss Gilbert, 
but not being versed in incivility, 
the attempt- had almost ended 
in a dead lock. ‘‘ You walked, I 
suppose?’’ came at length in a 
somewhat lame conclusion. 

There was no doubt about their 
having walked; their boots and 
skirts were mud-stained, and their 
cheeks—all but Rosamund’s—were 
rosy and blooming. The contrast 
appeared suddenly to strike Lady 
Julia. 

‘*You look quite tired, dear 
child,”’ she added, tenderly. ‘‘ You 
have not been walking much of 
late. Still, the distance is not 
great,’’ and again she glanced un- 
easily at the slight figure, which 
dropped wearily into a chair, while 
the hat fell back from a forehead 
paler than its wont, round which 
the dark, moist rings of hair be- 
strewed themselves. 

‘I think I am a little tired, 
Aunt Julia.” 

‘¢ And—and warm,” 
aunt, leaning over her. 
day is not very warm. 
hands are so hot———”’ 

‘¢Oh, never mind them.”’ 

«¢ And—and——_”” 

‘*Leave me alone; there’s a 
darling! ’’ whispered Rosamund. 
“‘T_-I_ don’t think I am quite 
well to-day.” 

‘““Not well? Cold? Sore 
throat? Headache, my love? 
There is a great deal of illness 
about, and Dr Makin has several 
cases of scarlet fever in the village. 
He told me so yesterday. Oh, 
my dear child, I do trust you have 
not taken scarlet fever. You 
might easily have caught the 
infection, either at church or 
school_—__”’ 

——‘‘ Would God I had!” 

So low and anguished was the 
cry, that it escaped every ear but 
that on the strain to catch it; 
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but the effect on Lady Julia 
was all that might have been 
’ expected. 

She saw,—she saw at last. 

The shuddering accents, the ex- 
ceeding bitter moan, with its ac- 
companiment of averted eye and 
trembling lip,—oh, what else could 
it mean than the one thing — 
misery of heart and mind, not of 
the mere body? 

And then, in an instant, all 
that Hartland had ever said or 
pointed at, rushed back upon her 
amazed and awakened recollection, 
sharp and distinct, now that the 
lightning-flash of revelation had 
struck it. 

He had Ainted that Gilbert was 
not appreciated, not beloved as he 
ought to be; and such must in- 
deed be the case. 

But—not beloved ? That meant 
as much to her—or so she fancied 
—as to the unhappy wretch him- 
self. It meant— it meant — oh, 
what did it not mean?” 
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And she could do nothing, say 
nothing, and learn no more at this 
most unfortunate moment—a mo- 
ment which, under other auspices, 
might have been laden with mean- 
ing and result! Rosamund’s con- 
vulsive brow, her despairing whis- 
per and in-drawn breath must 
have been the outcome of a great 
internal convulsion, not to be 
altogether repressed; and who 
could tell what might not have 
been allowed or betrayed had she 
but been permitted to have had 
the opportunity to herself? Could 
she but have held her darling to 
her heart, and pleaded for a con- 
fidence! Of late, confidence had 
been withheld—and that for the 
first time in Rosamund’s young 
life. Was it now to be restored 
and renewed, or. She started 
forward and welcomed Clementina 
Stoneby by kissing her on both 
cheeks ; and it was by the merest 
chance that she just missed kiss- 


ing Miss Stoneby’s brother also. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—TO-DAY SHE CARED FOR NO ONE, 


“It is hard to personate and act a part long; for where truth is not at the bottom, nature 
will always be endeavouring tc return, and will peep out and betray herself one time or other.” 


—TILLotson. ; 


Lady Julia had, as we have 
said, been rendered so insensible 
to the outward scene by her own 
internal emotions, that she narrow- 
ly escaped outraging all propriety 
by saluting her parish priest on 
the spot with the kiss of charity ; 
and even, had he taken advantage 
of her bewilderment, and pre- 
sented his close-shaven cheek for 
the embrace, she would not only 
have bestowed it without hesita- 
tion, but would have been com- 
pletely oblivious of having done 
so then and thereafter. 

The very ground she trod on 
seemed to shake beneath her. 

She .had been to the full as 


much rejoiced as Hartland had 
known she would be, to hear that 
he had secured the Stonebys’ sup- 
port for the occasion; yet she 
beheld them enter not only with- 
out any token of joy, but with a 
dazed and stupefied air, as though 
wondering what chance had sent 
them her way that morning—and 
presented them to the Miss Gil- 
berts, and watched the readjust- 
ment of the circle as though it 
concerned anybody rather than 
herself. 

Her heart—if not her eye—was 
for that listless form in the back- 
ground,—that wreck of what had 
once been her bright, bold Rosa- 
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mund.’ What havoc had here in 
a few brief weeks been wrought! 
Oh, how strange that it had been 
suffered to pass un-marked and 
un-acknowledged before! Oh, how 
cruelly neglectful had she been ! 

Yet had the fond creature 
paused to weigh the matter, and 
cast her eye backwards in the new 
light thus shed upon the past, she 
might have found wherewith to 
excuse herself, Rosamund, indif- 
ferent to what all others thought, 
had made an effort, faint enough 
in truth, but still an effort towards 
keeping up appearances when in 
the presence of her aunt—and had 
succeeded only too well. Only 
to-day, and only as it were at this 
eleventh hour, was the mask 
dropped. To-day the unhappy 
girl cared for no one. 

The sociability of the rest of 
the party, however, came to the 
aid of Lady Julia; Miss Gilbert 
was being attended to by Mr 
Stoneby, Henrietta by his sister ; 
all looked well satisfied, and in no 
need of their hostess. She had 
time to collect herself, to remem- 
ber that for the present she had 
a part to play, and to endeavour 
to thrust into a corner the tumult- 
uous tide of inquiry and research 
which had burst in upon her with 
such sudden and overwhelming 
force. 

How placid the rest of. the 
party looked! How easy and in- 
formal was the group! It had 


not occurred to either Rosamund 


or Clementina to change their 
usual morning frocks; and indeed 
the neat, grey homespun, and the 
plain, black merino, were alike 
suited to the weather, the roads, 
and Lady Julia herself. Lady 
Julia was likewise in her every- 
day gown, her ‘‘ paramatta,’’ with 
its crape somewhat too deep 
to please her maid, who loved to 
be in the fashion. 
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There was ‘no one, therefore, to 
interfere with the glories of Emily 
and Henrietta, who, resplendent 
in claret velvet and plush, with 
smartly twisted hats, a _ vast 
amount of neckerchief and hand- 
kerchief, and perfectly spotless 
gloves, were happily conscious of 
being by far the finest folks in 
the room. 

It must be owned that those 
gloves gave one person present a 
pang. Clementina had by mistake 
caught up a very old pair, worn 
at the tips and short of buttons; 
but she had comforted herself 
with the certainty that Rosamund 
would not be able to cast a stone 
at her in this respect. Rosamund 
was so much in the habit of run- 
ning over to the Abbey at all 
times and seasons, that as it was 
merely going from one little wood- 
land path to another for a short 
mile, no addition was required to 
her garden toilet; and she had 
begun to disdain gloves as soon 
as she disdained Miss Penrose. 

True to herself, she sat hatless 
and gloveless now. 

But on the other hand, the 
spruce, suburban young ladies were 
a treat to behold, from the neat 
gold bands round each daintily 
ruffled throat, to the shining heels 
on each delicately-pointed patent- 
leather boot. 

The heels indeed shone in ad- 
versity—as lanterns in the dark. 
They had been cruelly used, those 
poor boots; they had been forced 
through miry, briery ways; and 
soft and moist, scarcely showed 
to the advantage they should have 
done beneath costumes so elegant. 

‘What can Rosamund have 
been thinking of?’’ was. the first 
and very natural thought which 
occurred to the country parson’s 
sensible little sister, with a glance 
at her own stout and serviceable 
foot gear. ‘*She has allowed 
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these poor girls to trick themselves 
out as if for a lounge in a London 
perk, and has then trotted them 
through the short cut here, though 
it is one long sop! And only to 
‘ lunch with Lady Julia, too! Lady 
Julia, who wears her old clothes 
longer than any other woman in 
the parish! And Rosamund has 
not taken a bit of pains with her- 
self. She looks tumbled, dishev- 
elled, and—oh dear!—how cross 
and unhappy! I think she has not 
looked happy at all of late. I 
wonder ’’ but then she had to 
attend and reply to Henrietta, 
who had put forth a sentiment, 
and further wonder and conjecture 
had to be adjourned. - Henrietta 
was next to her, and, truth to tell, 
it was a pity that the chairs were 
so close together, and that both 
were in the full light of the largest 
window. Miss Stoneby’s gloves 
looked simply disgraceful. She 
smuggled one hand under the 
cover of a small table near, and 
took out her handkerchief and 
held it crushed up in the other, 
and so did her best. If she 
could have but taken them off, 
like Rosamund! But she was not 
in a relation’s house, and Clemen- 
tina needed no one to teach her to 
behave nicely. ‘‘ Quite a little 
gentlewoman,’’ had been Lady 
Julia’s speedy verdict after the 
preliminary interview; and even 
Lady Caroline had not demurred 
to the phrase, but had only hoped 
in private that Hartland did not 
think so likewise. 

If Hartland had ever thought 
about it at all, her laborious efforts 
to satisfy her curiosity would in 
all probability have produced their 
natural fruits; but beginning by 
being indifferent, he had remained 
so. He had on this occasion only 
waited for the Stonebys’ coming to 
present himself, and would have 
allowed as much if any one had 
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asked him, for sister and brother 
had an artificial importance at the 
moment very different to any Lady 
Caroline had ever dreaded. What 
she had once longed for, plotted 
for, and well-nigh despaired of, had 
actually, and within the briefest 
of periods, come to pass—Rosa- 
mund, and Rosamund only, now 
occupied Hartland’s thoughts. 
He had parted from his cousin 
on the previous evening in such 
fashion as made it impossible that 
they could meet again without 
some confusion, some conscious- 
ness; and she, on her part, had 
felt almost certain that he would 
not risk a meeting at all. All 
through the long, weary, hot, and 
feverish hours of the past night, 
when either dozing and dreaming 
fitfully, or lying with eyes wide 
open, gazing into the moonlight of 
a cloudless sky, the scene she had 
gone through—that strange scene 
within the dim shades of hedge and 
laurel, with all its bitters and. its 
own sweet—had been ever present 
to her. She had in fancy heard. 
herself speaking as she had never 
spoken — had only longed and 
burned to speak,—delivering the 
scornful defiance, the crushing 
sarcasm, the - flat denial which 
would have so utterly put him 
to rout—if only, only she could 
have uttered it. 

All the words she might have 
said, and had not said, or had not 
been able to say, had crowded in 
all too late upon her; how came 


it that she had been so slow, so ~ 


stupid, so cowardly at the time? 
How had she not silenced her ac- 
cuser at the outset with one of 
those swift and sharp tit-for-tats 
which had ever been handy on her 
tongue? She had let him say 
things which she could never for- 
get. His whole bearing she could 
never forget. It had made a 
breach between them which could 
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never be healed. And all the 
time, and far beneath this boiling, 
bubbling current of wrath, there 
had wrung two notes of the sweet- 
est music ; and ‘‘dear Rosamund ”’ 
had atoned for all. 

A deep flush mounted to her 
brow, as Hartland now entered, 
and presently approached her. 

Taught by Lady Julia, he had 
already made his bow to the stran- 
gers, lingered a moment by Clem- 
entina Stoneby, and nodded and 
smiled to her brother; and then— 
when he could no longer avoid 
doing so—he made his way slowly 
up the room, to where Rosamund 
sat apart. 

The two hands met, but neither 
looked at the other. Stoneby, 
who had happened to turn his head 
that way, felt a curious sensation 
at the moment. 

He had thought, until within a 
few hours ago, that he knew Lord 
Hartland as himself. By putting 
two and two together, he had been 
perfectly cognisant of the family 
arrangement, which, if it had been 
carried out, would have secured an 
ample fortune and ‘a fair bride to 
his friend, and while he had per- 
haps secretly marvelled at Hart- 
land’s rejection of both, he had 
respected his disinterestedness. 

It was strange, it was passing 
strange that he, that any one could 
resist that bewitching creature,— 
alas! poor Jack—and many a 
time and oft had the gentle 
scholar mused over the ways and 
dealings of that mysterious over- 
ruling Providence which would at 
times seem to mock with its gifts, 
by offering them to those who 
value them not, while others 
eager and longing, behold them 
only afar off. But now it seemed 
on a sudden, that the end had not 
been yet come at. 

That there was a shadow, an 
embarrassment in the meeting be- 
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tween the cousins, he felt in- 
stinctively ; and for it, Hartland’s 
confessed antipathy to Gilbert 
scarcely accounted. 

What Hartland had said of 
Rosamund herself flashed through 
his mind. At the time he had 
not given it serious consideration ; 
he had thought it wild talk; and 
had told himself that the speaker, 
misled by his own feelings, had 
been carried too far. But in spite 
of himself, he now experienced a 
cold misgiving. He thought he 
must make a venture, in order to 
lay it to sleep. Gilbert (no doubt 
incited thereto by his betrothed) 
had that morning sent him a 
handsome cheque for the relief of 
a poor family in the parish upon 
whom great distress had fallen. 

He would go up to Miss Liscard 
now, and speak handsomely of the 
liberal-minded donor. 

It might be that the benevolent 
action had merely proceeded from 
a desire to stand well with the 
Liscards, whose tenants the suf- 
ferers were,—it might be that the 
money was the mere overplus of a 
full purse, to be scattered lavishly 
by a prosperous lover in his hour 
of triumph,—it might, on the 
other hand, proceed from a higher 
motive ; but from whatever source 
sprung, the gift was a valuable and 
generous one, and it would be only 
seemly that he should speak of it 
and speak with gratitude. 

‘*T suspect I have to thank you 
for the great pleasure I received 
this morning,”’ he accordingly be- 
gan, drawing near, when it had 
become plain that his’ host was 
standing mutely aside, and that 
nothing more was going to be said 
or done for the nonce. ‘I never 
was more surprised, and it is really 
too kind of Major Gilbert.’’ 

‘‘What is too kind?” said 
Rosamund, scarcely lifting her 
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She would have answeréd more 
civilly if he had introduced any 
other name. 

‘*His handsome donation. No 
doubt you were the kind pro- 
moter——”’ 

‘¢T have heard of no donation,” 
interrupted she, as cold as ice. 

‘*Indeed! Oh, I certainly 
thought I could not be mistaken 
as to whom I was indebted.”’ 

No answer. 

‘¢He did not even tell you he 
was going to send it?’’ 

‘*No. Why should he? I 
don’t know what you mean. 
What has Major Gilbert’? — 
(it appeared as if the very name 
came out with an effort)—‘‘ been 
doing ?”’ 

‘*All that is kind and praise- 
worthy, I assure you. But,’ re- 
flecting, ‘‘I hope I am not break- 
ing confidence. Perhaps I should 
not have spoken’’—as a sudden 
remembrance of a rapid scrawl in 
postscript, ‘‘Oblige me by not 
mentioning this,” dawned upon 
him. Could it have been really 
meant to be acted upon? To tell 
the truth, it had never dnce oc- 
curred to him that the writér had 
sO \meant it. 

Now Gilbert had. In matters 
of business he was strictly busi- 
ness-like, and to under-line, em- 
phasise, and repeat was not his 
way. In simply adding the above 
brief clause, he had thought he 
had done sufficient to ensure the 
wish being attended to. ‘‘ Dear 
me!” said Jack, feeling rather 
ashamed of himself, ‘it really did 
not occur to me that he had in- 
tended I should keep it from you.” 

At last he had _ succeeded, and 
her curiosity was piqued. 

‘«When you have told me, Mr 
Stoneby,’’ quoth Rosamund, with 
a flash of her old vivacity, ‘‘ it will 
be time enough to decide whether 
you ought to have done it or not. 
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Pray, then, let us hear this won- 
derful secret.”’ 

‘Will you stand between me 
and Major Gilbert if I reveal it?” 

At that moment she looked as 
if she would not have stood be- 
tween anybody and Major Gilbert 
—as if his very presence would 
have sent her from him, driven 
her forth, it mattered not where. 

‘¢ This is absurd,”’ said she, start- 
ing to her feet; and Lady Julia’s 
‘¢Luncheon, my dear,” and her 
tender drawing of her niece’s hand 
within her arm the next moment, 
seemed as the shelter to which the 
impetuous girl had sprung. 

‘* You want your luncheon, don’t 
you, love?’’ whispered the kind 
aunt, giving the aforesaid hand a 
little pressure; ‘not very bright 
to-day, I can see, darling.”” Then 
lower still, ‘‘I will try to like 
them, Rosamund—I will really 
try; and they are very nice, I am 
sure, are they not?’’ added she, 
scarce knowing what she said, in a 
vague desire to comfort and cheer. 

Rosamund gave a little laugh. — 
As if anything now could do any 
good! What were poor Em and 
Etta to her? They were but small 
parts, fractions of the hopeless, 
miserable whole. 

They were now on in front, reluc- 
tantly leading the way, or, to speak 
more correctly, being herded on- 
wards by those behind, whom they 
in vain attempted to let pass. 

Little Clemmy Stoneby, stump- 
ing sturdily alongside, being quite 
aware that she and they were in 
their right order of precedence, 
marvelled much at their uncertain, 
wavering movements and wistful 
countenances; but she could not 
impart to them any of her own 
composure. 

Like their brother, they were 
thrown out by anything new and 
un-familiar ; and as they had never 
before seen so stately an affair 
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conducted so simply, it was not 
until all were seated, and the 
blinds had been drawn down be- 
cause the sun had come out and 
was in Henrietta’s eyes, that they 
severally began to recover. 

One was on each side of the 
host; Mr Stoneby sat on Lady 
Julia’s right hand, Rosamund op- 
posite t6 him, and next her was 
Clementina, pulling off her shabby 
little gloves as fast as she could, 
and with her round,good-humoured 
face restored to its wonted seren- 
ity by the process. Her mind was 
now at rest, and perhaps as much 
could not have been said of any 
one else present. 

The Miss Gilberts were, how- 
ever, in a state of alternate anxiety 
and elation, divided betwixt aston- 
ishment at their present exceeding 
good luck and their desire to com- 
port themselves creditably under 
it. They had not of themselves 
selected these favoured seats; and 
having merely obeyed by instinct 
the authoritative glance of the old 
major-domo, and the footman’s 
significant drawing back of the 

‘chairs in question, they had no 
qualms of conscience on that head. 

The only thing was, they did 
hope that Rosamund knew how it 
had been done, knew that they 
had not been to blame, that they 
had not encircled Lord Hartland 
thus of their own free will. They 
had begun to stand in considerable 
ave of their future sister-in-law, 
and had found that every hour 
increased rather than diminished 
the feeling. If she had frowned 
and looked indignant at this crisis, 
it would have been unfortunate 
indeed. 

But they could not catch her 
eye at all; she was dreamily gaz- 
ing through the great bay-window, 
and they came to the conclusion 
finally that they had nothing to 
fear. Their spirits rose ; and with 
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a young man, and a nice young 
man, and a -peer of the realm, to 
talk to, they could talk against 
anybody. Henrietta, as usual, led 
the way. 

‘¢ What a lovely country this is, 
Lord Hartland ; and what a lovely 
place King’s Common is! Such 
lovely gardens,—and such a lovely 
park,—and that lovely old avenue, 
—and—oh, it is all so lovely !”’ 

‘*You are not seeing it at its 
best,”’ replied he, good-humour- 
edly. ‘It is kind of you to be so 
charitable. We think it looks a 
little dreary just at this time.’’ 

‘*Indeed, I cannot believe it 
could ever look dreary,’’ cried she, 
‘nor this lovely Abbey neither. 
Emily and I said so to each other 
ever so often to-day, did we not, 
Emily? Rosamund said she 
thought it dull.”’ 

‘¢ Did she?”’ he stole a long, fur- 
tive glance up the board, but Miss 
Henrietta was helping herself to 
potatoes, and did not see it. 

‘¢ Only King’s Common of course. 
Oh, not the Abbey, —not your 
place,”’ explained she, swiftly ; 
‘‘but I am sure it is because 
Rosamund is not very well this 
autumn. My brother thinks the 
shock upset her; so naturally she 
takes a gloomy view of things,’ 

‘¢ Yes.”” 

‘¢ We don’t think it dull; we 
never saw anything prettier than 
those trees we passed under to-day. 
They were perfectly red all over; 
and that lovely view from the 
white gate.’’ 

‘Oh, you came that way. You 
must have found it wet under 
foot.”’ 

‘‘It was, rather; but then it 
was so lovely. Emily, where did 
Rosamund say that lovely path 
led to? All the way to some 
place three miles off—what was 
it?” 

‘¢T daresay Lord Hartland can 
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tell you, considering the path leads 
through his own woods, and be- 
longs to himself,’’ observed Emily, 
severely. (‘Just like her, the 
stupid thing!’’) ‘‘ How charming 
it must be,’’ turning affectedly 
tu him, ‘‘to be able to walk on 
and on for ever in your own woods ! 
Rosamund says you can walk 
about all day and never go out- 
side them, and never re-cross the 
path.” 

‘¢ They are nice enough in sum- 
mer,—lI should have preferred the 
road myself to-day.” 

‘*We did get torn and dirty 
rather. The bramble-branches 
were so long, and stuck to us.”’ 

‘* Followers, you know,’’ tit- 
tered Etta, growing coquettish. 
Could she have known what a 
vision the little word recalled! 
Hartland, who was pouring him- 
self out a glass of water, raised his 
eyes, dropped them again, and 
then behind the tumbler which he 


held to his lips, took a second long, 
stolen, earnest look at his cousin. 
That old, old scene of the ‘ fol- 


oe | 


lower That pleasant walk ! 
That merry talk! That time 
when he might—oh, he had let it 
all pass ; and now the ‘ follower ’”’ 
held on, and he could not tear him 
off, as he could once have done,— 
as he Aad done,—as For full 
a minute the present scene was 
lost in the past. 

Before the meal was over, he 
had looked at Rosamund many 
times. He could not tell what to 
think about her. 

At one time the soft, curved, 
pear-shaped cheek next him would 
be suffused in deepest crimson, at 
another pale as death,—one mo- 
ment she would be talking fast 
and eagerly, at another lost in 
reverie,—but two things she never 
did; she neither tasted a morsel 
of the food before her, nor did she 
once turn her head his way. 
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‘She will never forgive me,’?  — 
was his conclusion. 

Emily Gilbert had now turned 
to Clementina, and was doing her 
best to talk of parish matters, and 
betraying a large share of kindly 
ignorance on the subject. 

There were but few really poor 
people round her own home, she 
averred, most of the people were — 
well-to-do small tradespeople and 
artisans, a good many of whom 
had employment in divers large 
works near. 

They had no cottagers, no 
labourers: oh no, they lived far 
too near London for that: in fact 
they called themselves Londoners ; 
ten minutes took them to a Lon- 
don station. 

For her part she loved the 
country. How delightful it must 
be to live in such a pretty neigh- 
bourhood as this, for instance | 

‘*And what a sweetly pretty 
church! Would Miss Stoneby 
take them over it some day? Oh, 
any day would do. Next week, 
perhaps. ‘They were not going 
away just yet. And the cottages ! 
Those low, thatched roofs, so curi- 
ously close down over the win- 
dows and doors, how cosy, how 
comfortable they looked, and so 
picturesque ! ”’ 

‘¢More picturesque than com- 
fortable,’’ replied downright Cle- 
mentina. ‘‘ Unless those thatched 
cottages are kept in thorough re- 
pair—which is constantly - being 
needed, and very expensive to have 
done—they are not weather-proof. 
Lord Hartland’s cottages are al- 
ways well looked after,’’ she added, 
with a smile to him, for it was 
by Lady Julia’s peremptory desire 
that everything about the Abbey 
was now ‘ Lord Hartland’s’; ‘‘ but 
I cannot say the same for our 
other landlords. We have a sad 
case in point. A portion of a roof 
fell in the other night, in the midst 
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of that hurricane of rain and wind, 
and it broke the furniture all in 


pieces, and the poor man who was» 


in bed in the next room, too ill to 
move, had to lie there hour after 
hour, expecting that every blast 
would bring down the remainder 
of the roof upon his own head.”’ 

‘‘Was there no one to move 
him? Why, I would not have let 
him lie still there,’’ cried Miss 
Gilbert, who was energetic like her 
brother, and was quite equal to 
having carried forth the invalid in 
her own arms, and would, more- 
over,~certainly have done so, had 
she been by. 

‘¢ There was no one in the house 
but two small children. His wife 
died some time ago, and the person 
who looked after him had chosen 
to take herself off that night.”’ 

‘‘«The wretch! Surely, Miss 
Stoneby, you won’t let her go 
back ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed,” said Clementina, 


pleased with the interest her little 
table had aroused, for now alli the 


table was listening. ‘‘ We have 
taken means to prevent that. And 
some one else, Miss Gilbert, has 
done more than any of us. Your 
brother——”’ 

‘*T declare I was thinking of 
Frederick. I was wishing he could 
hear you. He would be sure to 
give you something. You catch 
him, and tell him what you have 
told us, Miss Stoneby, and you 
see if he does not give you some- 
thing.”’ 

‘¢T don’t need to wait for that,” 
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quoth the pleased and amiable 
Clemmy, looking round with a 
glow of anticipated triumph in 
her forthcoming announcement. 
‘*You have shown how well you 
know your brother, and how cor- 
rectly you judged what he would 
do. He sent Jack a ten-pound 
note for the poor man this morn- 
ing.” 

There was a general murmur of 
applause. 

‘¢ There now, that was Frederick 
all over,” observed Henrietta, 
when the hum had died out. ‘‘ He 
never waits to be asked twice, does 
he, Em? We think a good many 
times before we try to get any- 
thing out of him, Em and I, just 
because he is so good-natured. And 
when it’s for any charity or col- 
lection, though he teases ever so 
much first, he always gives us 
something good at last.’’ 

‘‘And he never says a word 
about it,’’ added Emily; ‘he will 
never tell us a word about this 
ten-pound note, will he, Etta ?” 

(‘*Dear me!” reflected Jack 
Stoneby, all parson at the moment, 
‘¢ how I wish I had known of this 
worthy gentleman’s proclivities be- 
fore! I must certainly—yes, I 
certainly must make up for lost 
time now, however.’’) 

(‘* Another in the eye for me,” 
reflected Lord Hartland at the 
same instance. ‘‘ But if I have got 
to like Gilbert, I vow Jack has 
got to like him too. And as for 
Rosamund—Rosamund shall of 
marry him.’’) 


CHAPTER XXV.—A MISERABLE HOUR. 


** Nought is there under Heaven's wide hollowness 
That moves more deare compassion of the mind 


Than b ht t’ unworthie wretchednesse 
Through hiss ak 


envie’s snares or fortane’s freaks unkind.”’ 


Rosamund did not indeed look a 
bride for any one the next minute. 


—SPENSER. 


She had been absently paring a 
russet apple on her plate, having 
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taken no part in the foregoing 
discussion, when on a sudden the 
fruit-knife dropped from between 
her fingers, her cheek crimsoned 
with a deep wide-spread stain, and 
an exclamation of surprise —al- 
most of anger—escaped her. 
Others at the same moment 
turned their heads, for there in 
the doorway, which a footman had 
just thrown open, stood Major 
Gilbert himself, all eagerness 
and happy explanations. His 
appointment had been put off to 
another day; he had received the 
telegram postponing it an hour 
before, on the arrival of which he 
had at once ordered his trap and 
driven over at the best rate he 
could, knowing he should be late, 
but feeling confident of catching 
up the party at some point of the 
luncheon, and being able to make 
up speedily for lost time. To 


suppose for an instant that he 
had by any chance not done 


the right thing, was the very last 
idea that would have occurred to 
him: he had counted on the joy 
his tardy appearance would oc- 
casion; all the way as he came 
along. 

‘* Anything will do,’’ he said 
heartily; ‘‘ but I did not think 
you would have got on so far,’’ 
looking round on the blue-and- 
gold dessert-plates. ‘*Are you 
not rather exceptionally punctual 
to-day ?”’ to his hostess. ‘‘ To tell 
the truth, Lady Julia, I was 
shabby enough to confide in my 
sisters yesterday that the Abbey 
was not of all places the one most 
noted for punctuality. I had 
been reckoning on that, I am 
afraid. Well, Rosamund, so here 
you are,’’ patting her shoulder as 
he passed to his chair from shak- 
ing hands all round the table. 
*¢ And so you all got here safe and 
sound? Dirty work walking to- 
day, eh? Or did you drive ?”’ 
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‘¢ We walked.” 

‘*But you will not walk back, 
my love,’’ interposed Lady Julia, 
beginning to recover herself. She, 
in common with all present, had 
experienced a certain shock at 
the unlooked-for interruption, 
The shock—of pleasure to his two 
sisters—of mingled pain and curi- 
osity to the rest, had been suc- 
ceeded by asuspension of every- 
thing, a numbness,—and it was 
well that Gilbert himself was so 
ready and able to cover this. 
Lady Juliet, as we have said, was 
the first to recover, and even she 
recovered slowly and reluctantly. 
She felt as if she could never for- 
give the intrusion, and yet she 
knew she must forgive it, must at 
least seem not to see, nor to con- 
sider it as such,—it was, it must be 
looked upon but as the prelude 
to many more. As for Rosamund, 
the kind creature would not look 
at her darling, so sure she felt 
that they were once more in sym- 
pathy, as they had ever been. It 
was terrible—terrible. 

** You will not walk back, my 
love,’’ said she, lightly ; ‘* you can 
have any carriage from here that 
you like, you know, in case you 
forgot to order one from home.” 

‘‘ Thank you, dear auntie,’’—al- 
ways gentle and soft to her, —*‘ but 
I did order one: I told them to 
send the pony-chase.’’ 

‘*But the poney-chaise only 
holds two ?”’ 

‘‘It will hold Emily and Hen- 
rietta. I would not drive at any 
rate; I have not had walking 
enough lately, as you all tell 
me.”’ 

‘‘For that very reason you 
must not overdo it: no, no, we will 
see about that’’—(‘‘and I shall 
have her to myself,” thought Lady 
Julia, exultingly, ‘‘and perhaps, 
who knows——?’’) 

a6 Not much seeing needed,”’ 
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cried Major Gilbert’s lusty, jovial 
tones. ‘I thought that was going 
to be the way of it, and so I pre- 
pared a little surprise for that 
young lady, if she will deign to 
accept it. What do you think I 
have got here, Rosamund? Can 
you guess? Oh, I think you can. 
What but my own bonny bays 
again!”’ in evident expectation of 
creating a sensation. ‘‘ Going as 
sweetly as ever. So we’ll trundle 
the girls out of the way in the 
pony-chaise, and then you will 
mount to your own perch on the 
dogcart, and we’ll have a scamper. 
You have no idea how she likes 
driving tandem, Lady Julia. You 
tell her, Rasamund,’”’ nodding 
across the table. ‘‘ You did not 
know what luck was in store for 
you. No more did I, till this 
morning. I thought that fore-leg 
would not have been right for 
some days yet.’’ 

‘‘You are surely not thinking 
of driving my niece in a high 
tandem dogcart to-day ?’’ demand- 
ed Lady Julia, with displeasure. 

‘*Why not?” said Gilbert, with 
his mouth full and his fork mid- 
way. He was eating fast, to make 
up for lost time, and it is difficult 
to eat fast and talk fast at the 
same time. — 

‘« She is not fit,’’ protested Lady 
Julia, still frowning. ‘* She——”’ 

‘“‘T am quite fit,’ said Rosa- 
mund, perversely. 

‘‘My dear, you are not. You 
have not been well lately, and you 
owned to me when you came in 
that you were tired.’’ 

‘The air is all she wants,”’ in- 
terposed Gilbert; ‘‘air is the very 
thing for her. That was why I 
was so jolly glad about the horses. 
I mean to drive her every day I 
can, now that'the dark bay is all 
right again. You tell your aunt, 
Rosamund, that it is the best thing 
in the world for you.”’ 
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‘¢Young people do not alwa 
know what is best,’’ said 
Julia, stiffly. ‘‘If Rosamund had 

n as strong as usual, it would 
have been different; but “ 

‘‘ Let her speak for herself. Let 
her say what she likes,’’ cried Gil- 
bert, not meaning to be rude, but 
anxious to have the matter settled, 
‘‘T brought the pair on purpose; 
but it’s no matter. One of the 
girls can go with me, if she’s not 
up to it; only I thought that 
Rosamund ** and he looked 
wistfully into her face. She was 
always the first with him, be the- 
other who it might; and a pang 
shot through the heart of one 
present who marked and _ under- 
stood the poor fellow’s earnest 
gaze. Hartland smothered an ex- 
clamation, when the cold rejoinder 
came at last. 

‘‘T should certainly prefer the 
dogcart to the pony-chaise if it be 
a choice of evils,” said Rosamund, 
sullenly; ‘‘so if it is decreed that 
I am to drive, let me drive in the 
dogcart. But why I may not do 
as I choose, I cannot see. I said 
I preferred walking. I am sure 
walking would be far better for 
me. You all make out I am to 
do what is best for me, and yet I 
am not to be allowed to do the 
very thing that is!”’ 

‘All right; then we’ll walk,” 
cried Gilbert, giving in at once, 
with the utmost kindness. ‘I'll 
send the cart on to King’s Gom- 
mon—David can take it—and I 
will escort you back. There, will 
that do?’’ and he looked as if he 
had cut the knot cleverly, and 
pleased every one. 

It he had, he was not permitted 
to think so long. 

‘«Surely I need not be such a 
bugbear to you all! Surely this 
need not be made such a fuss 
about, and such a business of!”’ 
cried Rosamund, in a high, sharp 
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voice. ‘‘It is perfectly ridiculous 
for us all to be planning and dis- 
cussing a mere nothing, as -if it 
were a matter of life and death”’ 
—drumming impatiently upon the 
table. ‘*Why may I not do as I 
always used to do, and trouble 
nobody? I never needed any 
‘escort’ home from here; why 
should I begin all at once to be 
so particular? Do, Aunt Julia, 
let us come,” still more impa- 
tiently; ‘‘we cannot be required 
to stay on here for ever. Here 
are Hartland and Mr Stoneby to 
watch Major Gilbert eating his 
luncheon, and it seems years since 
we had ours!”’ 

*¢ My dear child!”’ 

Even Lady Julia was shocked. 

**Dear Rosamund, you — you 
forget yourself,’’ she murmured, 
for Rosamund had already pushed 
back her chair. ‘‘My dear child 
—<dear love, do remember.’’ Then 


louder, ‘‘No, Major Gilbert, pray 
don’t hurry—pray do not think 


you are keeping us here. Indeed 
none of us wish to go in the least; 
it is only that dear Rosamund 
feels the heat of the room a little, 
is it not, love? The rcom is very 
hot, certainly. The sun has been 
on it all day, and the day is too 
mild for that large fire. The fire 
is quite too large. I feel it my- 
self ; and the weather is unseason- 
able, altogether unseasonable for 
November.” 

‘¢T have been wanting particu- 
larly to see you, Gilbert,” added 
Hartland, doing his part next. 
‘IT am making some alterations 
in the stables, and the builder is 
to be over this afternoon; so it is 
quite a piece of luck your being 
here at the same time. I had 
almost written asking you to meet 
him, but I let the post-time slip 
by.” 

‘*And I too- should have writ- 
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ten,’”” put in Jack Stoneby, who 
had only waited till the others had 
done, and who, as he was sitting 
snext the major, could say his say 
without being obtrusive. ‘‘I re- 
ceived your note this morning, and 
I cannot tell how to thank you 
enough. Your generosity-——” 

Gilbert kicked his foot beneath 
the table. He did not know that 
his generosity had been already 
proclaimed. 

All who could had now done 
their best towards atoning for 
Rosamund’s insolent assault, and 
her heart swelled with resentment 
against each one. ° 

Why should she not say what 
she chose, be unfeeling, ungrateful, 
and rude, if she pleased, towards 
her lover? Gilbert was hers—not 
theirs. Surely she might do as 
she would with her own; and all 
that she had done and suffered on 
his behalf rose up as usual to jus- 
tify her. She now longed to break 
away from the scene, the hateful 
room, and the hateful company, to 
rush forth to solitude and passion, 
unrestraint and misery. 

Strange to say, the three Gil- 
berts were the ones with whom she 
was in her heart least at war. On 
her aunt and Hartland and the 
Stonebys—all of whom she per- 
ceived to be watchful and anxious, 
and beginning to interpret aright 
—on these she could pour the full 
vials of her wrath. The poor Gil- 
berts—they were as harmless as 
doves—they alone did not molest 
her; they only were satisfied and 
unsuspicious, and, in consequence, 
to be borne; but she saw that 
Lady Julia was aroused, she fancied 
the Stonebys on the alert, and she 
knew that Hartland knew: they 
were one and all intolerable. 

The dogcart, the pony-chaise, 
anything would be better than that 
solemn, round table, surrounded by 


~ 
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those many pairs of curious eyes, 
which were now turned on her, 
now on her lover, and now on the 
plates before them. It needed 
that she clasped her hot, trembling 
hands closely on her lap, that she 
held her breath and set her teeth 
tight within her closed lips, to 
prevent further exposure and de- 
feat. That she could not bear. 

It seemed now as if the hostess 
would never rise; and as, indeed, 
Lady Julia would have set on till 
midnight to undo her niece’s mis- 
demeanour, she was now glued to 
her chair, thankful as she would 
have been—almost as thankful as 
any one—to quit it. Wild with 
vexation, the author of her own 
discomfiture had accordingly to 
endure a prolonged punishment ; 
while Gilbert, who had been un- 
able to help feeling hurt, and had 
gently enough charged her with 
unreasonableness in his own mind, 
was being comforted and solaced. 

Under such treatment he could 
not but recover, and though he 
had just sufficient feeling on the 
point to cut short his meal, and 
refuse cheese and biscuits, and 
some young, crisp, and juicy celery, 
of which vegetable he was particu- 
larly fond, he was himself again 
by the time he had finished. 

‘¢She should not have snubbed 
me so before them all,’’ he reflect- 
ed; ‘but, poor girl, she has so 
much spirit, I must not be too 
hard upon her.”’ 

It did not occur to him to won- 


der why she should have been in- 

clined to ‘‘snub.”’ 
Hartland was 

cigars when the ladies at last left 


rummaging for 


the room. ‘‘I have lots in the 
billiard-room,”’ he said, ‘‘ but it 
is such a way off. I brought 
some here. I know I put them 
down here’’—overturning papers, 
and peering behind mantelpiece 
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ornaments—‘‘on purpose to be 
handy; for I expect that builder 
fellow has come, and we may as 
well go out at once.” 

‘* First say what you think of 
these,” said Major Gilbert, produc- 
ing the handsome silver cigar-case 
wherewith Rosamund had endowed 
him in the early and palmy days 
of their engagement. They were 
moving towards the door as he 
spoke, and he looked at it for 
a moment tenderly, and, as he 
thought, unperceived. ‘I have 
some rather good ones here,’’ and 
he handed the case to each. 

‘IT know them,” said Hartland, 
joyfully accepting one; ‘‘if these 
are the same brand as the last, they 
are perfectly delicious.”’ 

‘*Do allow me to make you a 
present of a box, Lord Hartland. 
They are the same. I never smoke 
any other, and I shall be greatly 
honoured if you will accept them.” 

‘* You may be quite sure I shan’t 

refuse them. I say, how good of 
you! ‘I shall look forward every 
hour till that box arrives. Thanks 
awfully.’’ (Then he turned away 
with almost a groan. All on the 
surface so smooth and fair, but 
beneath — what next ? — what 
next?) ... 
_ Poor Rosamund, whom to blame 
or pity most we know not, but 
whose state of mind did not cer- 
tainly render her the most agree- 
able companion in the world at 
this period, did not long enjoy the 
relief afforded by a general dis- 
covery of this fact. 

For a brief half-hour she was 
indeed left in peace, while Lady 
Julia explained the mysteries of 
some new kind of needlework to 
Emily Gilbert, and Clementina 
piloted Henrietta through an illus- 
trated manual; and during that 
time she could lie back in the 
depths of her chair, speechless and 
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weary, caring about nothing but 
to be let alone, conscious of nothing 
but the luxury of being un-observed 
and un-watched. Gradually, under 
the influence of the quiet room, 
whose distant murmurs only sooth- 
ed her ear, and further refreshed 
by a cup of hat and fragrant coffee 
—Lady Julia’s institution, which 
had never been adopted at King’s 
Common, though greatly appre- 
ciated by the young ones whenever 
they came to the Abbey,—under 
these combined narcotics her 
breathings became ‘gentler and 
gentler, her eyelids closed, and the 
heavings of her troubled bosom re- 
sembled the slow swell of the ocean 
after the tumult of the storm has 
subsided, —thought was all but 
suspended, pain quite, she had 
nearly sunk into a slumber, peace- 
ful and sweet as an infant’s, from 
sheer exhaustion of mind and body 
——when, and as it seemed with 
a deafening and odious clamour, an 
incomprehensible, cruel uproar, she 
was all in a moment recalled to the 
present scene, and to the entrance 
of Eleanour, Violet, and Amy 
Waterfield, who were walking up 
the room. 

Waterfields, now! 
at this most unfortunate, 
miserable juncture ! 

No words can depict the feelings 
of the unhappy Rosamund. She 
had dreaded their return, and 
wished the first meeting well over, 
and had wound herself up to carry 
it off bravely ; but that they should 
have her thus at vantage was un- 
fair indeed. 

She had known very well how 
they felt about her engagement ; 
the letters had been exactly what 
she had expected. They had hoped 
she would ‘‘be very happy,’ and 
had been sure Major Gilbert ‘‘ was 
very fortunate,’’ and she had tossed 
the epistles scornfully aside, and 


Waterfields 
most 
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had responded in set terms, which 


had been understood with equal 
distinctness by them on their part. 
This formality accomplished, there 
had been a lull, with an ever-in- 
creasing repugnance towards break- 
ing it. To have it broken thus! 
To have this added to all that had 
gone before ! 

Not only to have her little com- 
forting nap rudely interrupted at 
its sweetest moment, just when 
senses and sounds were fading 
away into the soft, seductive con- 
fusion of dreamland—not only to 
be recalled to thinking, and talk- 
ing, and ceremony, and Lady 
Julia’s drawing-room, when she 
would so fain have been anywhere, 
anywhere else in the kingdom— 
but to be called upon with her 
present enfeebled powers to en- 
counter the friends whose opinion 
she feared the most in the whole 
world, and discuss the subject she 
would of all others have avoided! 

If anything more had been need- 
ed to fill the cup of bitterness, the 
presence of Emily and Henrietta 
Gilbert supplied it. 

This must now be their intro- 
duction to the polite, composed, 
critical companions of Rosamund’s 
youth, whose society even Lady 
Caroline had cultivated, and whose 
approbation even she, in her heart, 
had considered worth obtaining. 

At no more luckless moment 
could Em and Etta have been sub- 
jected to first view. 

Perhaps nobody looks to advan- 
tage during the torpid, digestive 
hour immediately succeeding a 
heavy mid-day meal, especially if 
the room be warm, the windows 
shut, and the conversation languid. 
There is a general air of plethora 
about a party so situated. Eyes 
grow dull, cheeks pale, expressions 
inanimate; while even the dress 
would seem to partake of the same 
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‘reaction, and is apt to look negli- 
ent and disarranged. 

Thus with our spick -and-span 
young ladies, who had stepped in 
so briskly, all tied up, curled up, 
and pinned up two hours before; 
they were now limp and sodden ; 
Emily’s hat had crept down over 
one eye, and Etta’s neckcloth had 
contrariwise crept up; while the 
smart pin which had _ heretofore 
kept it jauntly in its place, had 
by some means or other worked 
itself loose, and hung forlornly 
over on one side. 

The neat gloves, Clementina’s 
envy, were no longer there to 
hide rather large, red, and ill- 
shapen hands; and the unsuita- 
bility of the patent-leather boots 
was more than ever apparent, now 
that the mud had dried upon 
them. 

No one else had suffered to the 
like extent: true, Lady Julia’s 
cap had slipped slightly awry, buf 
otherwise she looked much as 
usual; Clemmy Stoneby would 
always be Clemmy Stoneby, and 
from having at no time any looks 
to lose, found her advantage ata 
moment like the present ; but the 
Gilberts, who were not without 
pretensions to beauty of a certain 
order and under certain conditions, 
were, it must be allowed, hardly 
dealt with, in being thus caught 
and held up to the light ; and the 
pang of mortification experienced 
by Rosamund in recognising the 
truth of this, brought her to her- 
self sooner than anything else 
could have done. 

‘*It only needed this!”’ she 
said to herself. ‘* Well, after all, 
nothing matters much now. I 
have got to go through with it 
all; and one thing more or less— 
still it zs hard. I had meant to 
be so careful about when and 
where the Waterfields saw them. 
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These odious frocks and hats—and 
they themselyes—I declare Emily 
hardly looks handsome at all, and 
Henrietta positively ugly. Oh, 
why—why—why.: ” and with 
the ‘‘ why, why, why,” and a long 
and weary sigh, she had to rise, 
feign a wan smile, and drag her- 
self to the front. 

The Waterfields, on their part, 
considered it rather a happy idea 
to get over this awkward meeting 
when at the Abbey, and under 
Lady Julia’s wing. They had not 
anticipated it over readily them- 
selves, but they had seen that, 
could it be come at haphazard, 
as it were, it might be shorn of 
half its disagreeables ; and accord- 
ingly, on hearing at King’s Com- 
mon, where they had stopped half- 
way, that Miss Liscard and her 
guests were to be found at her 
aunt’s, they had joyfully followed 
her thither. A spice of lively 
curiosity had been added to other 
feelings when the young ladies had 
been spontaneously informed. who 
were Rosamund’s guests, and fur- 
ther, that Major Gilbert’s sisters 
had only arrived on the previous 
evening. They had not lifted so 
much as an eyelash indeed, in the 
presence of their informant; but 
no sooner had King’s Common 
been left behind, than congratula- 
tions had passed, and steps had 
quickened. There had not been 
two opinions as to the advisabil- 
ity of proceeding to the Abbey, 
the advantages of so doing had 
been too obvious. 

‘¢The more the merrier, cer- 
tainly,’’ Eleanour had said. ‘* With 
so many others present, of course 
nothing of consequence can be 
said; and even about poor Lady 
Caroline it would be difficult to 
find just the right thing to say, 
if we had Rosamund all to our- 
selves.”’ 
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They were, we thus see, jubilant 
and strong; while she was weak, 
worn, and already spent by con- 
test: everything was on their side, 
nothing on hers. 

Dejected, querulous, apprehen- 
sive, and suspicious, with an aching 
sense of her own folly and. guilt 
overshadowing every outlook, can 
it be wondered at that poor Rosa- 
mund was in no case to hold her 
own, far less to shield her friends ? 
Her friends? Yes, in that light 
must Gilbert and his family now 
be one and all regarded. She had 
brought them there. She had 
brought. them into notice at all. 
But for her—but oh, she must 
not, durst not think of this now. 

Sick at heart, she exchanged the 
unmeaning kiss all round. 

How gay and heartless sounded 
the voices of the new - comers! 
How fresh and insulting the bloom 
upon their countenances! She 
and hers all in shadow—these all 
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insunshine! Then they sat down, 
and she heard the lively buzz begin, 
and marked the quiet inspecting 
glance, and felt and knew what 
was being thought, and told her- 
self she did not care, and almost 
laughed when Etta said something 
more glaringly inappropriate than 
usual, and laughed again when 
Emily’s scarlet top-knot lurched 
rakishiy over, nearly brushing 
Violet Waterfield’s cheek,—and, 
reckless, told herself it was all 
very amusing, and would make 
an excellent scene for her old 
friends to jest over when they 
returned home; and—and—what 
was that ? 

The door opening, the gentle- 
men coming in, Gilbert’s loud full- 
toned voice dominant in the door- 
way, Gilbert’s laugh noisily echo- 
ing up the room 

ss ____T__T—oh, hold me, Elea- 
nour!’’ cried Rosamund, and fell 
fainting on the floor. 
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On St Herbert's Island, Derwentwater. 


ON ST HERBERT'S ISLAND, DERWENTWATER. 


By the late Miss E. J. HAsELL. 


Basil. Thanks for steering the 
boat so well; I see my friend 
the Hermit is coming to meet 
us. 
Theodora. I feel curious to see 
this modern St Herbert. But I 
will not intrude on your first meet- 
ing. Go forward while I sit and 
sketch here fora few minutes. I 
will join you when I have done. 

Bas. (advancing to where Her- 
bert stands irresolute). Welcome 
back to England, my dear friend ! 
I am glad to see your tent pitched 
on this hallowed spot amid these 
clear blue waters. I have often 
thought of its many wanderings. 
Your last letter to me was dated 
Damascus. The post-card which 
brought me here to-day filled me 
with hope. You summon me to 
counsel and to criticise. That 
means that your first volume of 
poems is to be followed by another, 
and that, as I surely believe, its 
ample promise is not to remain 
unperformed. And you have come 
to seek inspiration on English 
ground and from the cell of your 
patron saint, 

Herbert. Ah! but shall I find 
it, here or anywhere else? You 
are good enough to see promise in 
those early efforts of mine. But 
even if there is, Iam not the man 
who gave it. As one also of your 
Lake poets has said, so that no 
man can say it better :— 


“Verse, a breeze ’mid blossoms stray- 
ing, 

Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee— 
Both were mine! Life went*a-Maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was young! 
When I was young ?—Ah, woful when! 
Ah! for the change ’twixt Now and 
Then.” 


Bas. You speak as I might, but 
do not. I am old, if you like, 
though I do not always feel so. 
You are yet in the prime of life. 

Her, Ah, my friend! your old 
age is of the right sort. I am 
prepared, after all these years that 
have come and gone since I first 
knew you, to read, as Carlyle did 
in another’s, in your ‘‘eyes and 
features something of a serene 
sadness, as if evening and star- 
crowned night were coming on, 
and the hot noises of the day 
growing unexpectedly _ insignifi- 
cant to one.” But the sadness is 
not serene when the sun grows 
dark at noonday. That means 
either storm or eclipse. 

Bas. Yet both are soon over: 
the eclipse, although the rarer and 
the more portentous, the sooner of 
the two. With you the sun will 
shine out before long and the 
birds sing again. 

Her. 1 doubt it. You know, 
though the world does not—nor 
shall if I can help it—that I have 
had serious wounds in the battle 
of life, wounds that maim a man 
ever after. Aspatia speaks the 
truth in the ‘‘ Maid’s Tragedy ” :— 
“Those have most power to hurt us, 

that we love; 
We lay our sleeping lives within their 
arms.” 


A man is never quite the same 
after a stab of that sort. Then, 
too, you may have forgotten your 
just reprehension of one of my 
poems (it is omitted in the second 
edition), and of the state of mind 
and mode of life that produced it, 
but I have not; and in my de- 
sponding moods it seems to me as 
though the penalty for it and for 
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them were being exacted and 
would go on being claimed by— 


“« The gods, 
Who ever follow those they go not 
with.” 


Bas. Nay, if you quote Ben 
Jonson, remember another line in 
the same play :— 


«Bad men excuse their faults, good 


men will leave them.” 


You have done so, and by so 
doing, ranged yourself on the side 
on which the gods fight—to use 
pagan language. Now, expect 
victory and fight cheerfully. 

Her. You have come at the 
right moment, for I need cheering 
dreadfully. My powers—such as 
they were—seem failing. When 
I came here a fortnight ago, on a 
lovely June evening, I felt hope- 
ful. As the train swept past the 
grand ravines of Saddleback—as I 
caught a glimpse of Nature’s mimic 
castle in lovely St John’s Vale—as 
we crossed and recrossed the Greta, 
sparkling amid the fresh green 
foliage and the wild roses that she 
likes to play with,—old founts of 
feeling, deep’ sources of thought, 
seemed reopening in my mind. I 
walked up Castle-Head and saw 
beams of the sinking sun play 
on the beautifully notched outline 
of Glara-Mara and the top of 
Scaw-Fell Pike, while Borrowdale 
and Lodore slumbered in the 
shadow below them. The colour 
—you know how these mountains 
vary in hue—of the Buttermere 
hills above the Vale of Newlands 
was an exquisite purple. Skiddaw 
looked grand as I turned to survey 
him, with Bassenthwaite at his 
foot. Whata lake it must have 
been when the expanse of water 
was unbroken from Armathwaite 
Hill to the Jaws of Borrowdale—a 
longer stretch than that of Ulles- 
water! The island looked loving- 
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ly on the still waters, which most 
faithfully mirrored their every 
rock and tree, and seemed to 
beckon me to them like islands of 
the blest—above all, this fair and 
uninhabited island, on which that 
tent which has accompanied me 
on so many journeys was .by that 
time pitched; and when I em- 


‘barked and rowed gently towards 


it, I felt as though somehow a new 
life awaited me on its shore. My 
Persian epic seemed shaping it- 
self. A straight path appeared to 
disclose itself through its tangled 
thickets. Jemshid and Rustem 
with their fair spouses, Kai-Khos- 
roo and his paladins, began to 
stand out clear to my mind’s eye, 
as do the groups in the ‘ Iliad.’ I 
thought I was finding a thread 
which should give unity of interest 
to all my varied episodes. But 
chaos came again next day, and I 
begin to despair of seeing my way 
clearly. 

Bas. You used to love moun- 
tain-climbing. Have you tried 
what a few hours’ steady walking 
can do towards marshalling one’s 
ideas ? 

Her. Yes ; lhave tried Carlyle’s 
receipt of ‘‘no company but the. 
rustle of the grass under foot, the 
tinkling of the brook, or‘the voice 
of innocent primeval things.’’ But 
neither the pretty pastoral walk 
past Watendlath down to Ros- 
thwaite, nor the sight of my old 
favourite Thirlmere looking so 
fair /and innocent—awaiting in 
her unconscious beauty the cruel 
hand of the Manchester spoiler— 
not the glorious sunrise which I 
enjoyed from Scaw-Fell Pike’s sum- 
mit, nor yet the sight ’of mists 
which had just left the top of 
Great Gable as I reached it melt- 
ing away beneath me and disclos- 
ing that grand view of lakes and 
sea, headlands and mountains, 
which you know so well, all re- 
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joicing under a blue sky with 
white fleecy clouds which cast 
momentary shadows and then went 
on their way as happy pilgrims of 
the air,—not‘any or all these fair 
sights did for me what I wished. 
I remain undecided. Doubts be- 
set me. Can I do what I purpose? 
Even if I can, will it be worth 
doing? 

Bas. Try, and you will find out. 
But if a friend’s opinion can be of 
any use to you, state your case to 
me and you shall have it. 

Her. Do you know the ‘ Shah 
Nameh’ of Firdusi? 

Bas. No. I have somewhere in 
my library Mr Atkinson’s English 
abridgment of it, which I see has 
been lately republished in the 
‘ Chandos Classics, but I never 
read much of it. Last winter I 
and a pupil of mine hunted vainly 
for the book, in order to see the 
source of Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Soh- 
rab and Rustum,” a poem to which 
she, greatly to my advantage, had 
introduced me. 

Her. Yes, I am _forestalled 
there. It is one of Firdusi’s 
finest episodes, and I dare not 
compete with Arnold. But I am 
glad that your knowledge of the 
tales of the ‘Shah Nameh’ goes no 
further. I studied them in the 
East, and now I want to know 
how they strike an unprepared 
and unprejudiced Western mind. 
Would they befittingly decorate a 
long poem should I see my way 
to sing Kai-Khosroo’s vengeance 
for his father in epic strains? or 
would they at least, as. ‘ Pictures 
from the Persian Book of Kings,’ 
form a volume of idyls which 
brave men and fair women might 
take real pleasure in? 

Bas. In short, you mean to ask, 
good workmanship » being taken 
for granted, are these tales a 
strong enough foundation for the 
lofty superstructure which you 
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have it in your mind to raise on 
them? We will try and’help you 
to decide that. This young lady 
[presenting Theodora, who has 
just left her sketching-place and 
come towards them] does me the 
honour to read the classics with 
me in winter, and to accept me as 
her guide amid our mountains in 
summer. She shall represent the 
general public, and I the reserved 
force of critics. 

Her. Then take seats on these 
mossy stones—all that remain of 
my holy predecessor and namesake’s 
cell — and imagine yourselves,— 
as the heat may help you to do, 
—seated ina kiosk round which 
blow the rich-tinted Persian roses, 
while the bulbul warbles amid 
them unseen. Moonlight glitters 
on the lake, of which we catch 
glimpses at the end of the garden- 
alleys; sounds of revelry come 
from the royal banquet-hall, where 
the king’s guests are quaffing wine 
from goblets made rich by the 
ruby and the sapphire. The 
humble story-teller sits at the 
feet of a sultana—whose cheeks 
have the rich colour of the ripe 
pomegranate, whose dark musk- 
scented tresses exhale the sweetest 
odours, whose glorious eyes be- 
wilder his brain—and begins to tell 
the fortunes of Gushtasp. The 
train of attendant maidens hush 
their whispers and cease to pelt 
each other with roses, or to strike 
the strings of the guitar, while he 
says :— 
‘*A mighty king of Persia had 
four sons, the two younger of 
whom only were the children of 
his queen, and it was one of these 
latter whom he designed to suc- 
ceed him. Gushtasp, his eldest 
son, born before his father’s acces- 
sion to the throne, grew moody 
and sad at the thought of his 
younger brother. being preferred 
before him. Rather than run the 
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risk of serving in the realm over 
which he should have ruled, he 
forsook his home and country, and 
wandering westward, crossed after 
atime the boundary of an adjoin- 
ing kingdom and betook himself 
to its chief city. When the 
prince reached it, however, his 
purse was empty, his jewels had 
been exchanged one after the 
other for food and lodging, and 
he had begun to make acquaint- 
ance with Want. Pressed by that 
stern taskmistress, he went to the 
royal palace and asked if the king 
would employ him as a scribe, 
since he had great skill in writ- 
ing. But there were scribes in 
plenty in the royal service, and 
the stranger found no admission. 
Driven by hunger, he next hum- 
bled his pride so far as to offer 
himself as a camel-driver. But 
the master of the drivers said that 
their number, too, was full. ‘It 
will be strange indeed,’ thought 
Gushtasp, ‘if this right arm, 
which is stronger than those of 
ten natives of this land, cannot at 
least gain bread for me,’—and he 
offered to work for a blacksmith. 
But when he raised the hammer, 
his first stroke shivered the anvil 
to pieces. He had put forth too 
much strength, and its excess was 
more ruinous to him than its de- 
fect could have been. Showering 
a tempest of angry words on the 
stranger’s head, the blacksmith 
drove him from bis forge. 

‘*Then Gushtasp’s heart sank 
within him. A prince in Persia 
—a beggar in this far country— 
he walked sadly onward, till at 
last, faint with hunger and dis- 
tress, he sat down on the edge of 
a corn-field and began to weep. 
Now this field chanced to belong 
to a man whose ancestry was 
Persian—for he was descended 
from the great Feridin—but who, 
notwithstanding his royal descent, 
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was himself so poor that he was 
obliged to cultivate it with his 
own hands. Mabrin—so he was 
called—was at work there, as it 
chanced, that day. Drawing near 
at the sound of lamentation, he 
stood a while silent, admiring the 
stranger’s deep chest, strong mus- 
cular arms, and noble face; then, 
pitying his distress, he invited 
him to his own humble house. 
The prince exchanged confidences 
with his generous host, swore 
friendship with him and his 
younger brother, Ahrain, and 
abode for many days as their 
guest and as the helper of their 
toil. 

‘‘A year elapsed, and when 
spring came round again the 
brothers departed early one morn- 
ing on an excursion to the distant 
city, while Gushtasp guarded the 
house for them. Both returned 
in the evening so deeply dejected 
that the prince insisted on know- 
ing the cause. ‘ You are our: 
friend,’ said Mabrin; ‘ from you 
we wish to hide nothing. Know, 
then, that on the road betwixt . 
here and the great town there is 
a high-walled garden, which be- 
longs to the king, to which his 
daughters resort in the spring- 
time to gather flowers. One of 
its gates stood open as we passed, 
and we entered, meaning no harm, 
Fresh and cool were the waters of 
its sparkling fountains as they 
flashed beneath the dark cypress- 
trees —from which came, Sweet 
and full, the song of the hidden 
nightingales ; rich was the carpet 
of lilies, hyacinths, and roses 
spread round those delicious 
waters; and proud the step of 
peacock and golden pheasant on 
the lawns. beneath the trees, 
whose blossoms bent to the per- 
fumed breeze. But all _ these 
things seemed to us shortly as 
nothing ; for two damsels, each 
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fair and stately as the moon when 
she walks in her brightness, came 
towards us, and so smote our eyes 
with their beauty that they could 
behold nothing else. Their hands 
were full of flowers, and they were 
so intent on gathering them that 
at first they did not see us. Ah! 
would that I could paint to you 
eyes soft and sweet as the nar- 
cissus, with lashes jet-black as the 
raven’s plume, framed meetly by 
brows curved like unto the archer’s 
bow ; cheeks softer than the peach; 
forms graceful as those of the young 
antelope! My brother and I 
threw ourselves on our knees, as 
though to adore their beauty. At 
last I stammered forth, directing 
my eyes to the lovelier of the two 
—a moon if her sister is a star, a 
sun if her sister is a moon—‘‘ Who 
are ye, who thus make us to be in 
Paradise before our time?”’ And 
she blushed and answered, ‘‘ We 
are twin-sisters, Tamineh and 
Manijeh, the daughters of the 
king.”” I could say nothing—sur- 
prise and fear took away my 
speech; and, as many attendants 
came forward, Ahrfin and I rose, 
bowed, then prostrated ourselves 
and departed. How we got out 
of the garden I know not; but 
one thing I know, that though I 
saw no thorn there, a sharp one 
has pierced my breast. I love 
Tamineh, and she is as far beyond 
my reach as that star that now 
glitters in the evening sky.’ 
‘Even so do I love Manijeh,’ 
said Ahrin, ‘who surpasses her 
sister as does the rose the other 
flowers of spring; and as the king 
would’ scorn such a son-in-law, I 
must die.’ 

‘*Gushtasp tried to cheer his 
friends by reminding them that 
they too were of royal descent ; 
but he knew in his heart that 
there was no visible ground of 
hope for them. 


‘¢Then Mabrin told him of a pro- 
clamation which they had heard 
while they were in the city, of 
how on the morrow there was to 
be a splendid feast in honour of 
the king’s eldest daughter Selima. 
to which all the youths of native 
royal descent were invited, in order 
that, according to ancient custom, 
she might select one from among 
them to be her husband. ‘ Happy 
is he to whom she will hand the 
bunch of roses,—the signal of her 
choice. Next year the same feast 
will be held for the damsels whom 
we adore. Alas! we shall not be 
invited, for Feridin was not king 
of this land; and even if he had 
been, how should any beauteous 
princess lay her soft white palm 
in brown and toil-hardened hands 
like ours?’ 

‘“*Next day the three friends 
went sadly to their daily labour, 
but on the following morning 
curiosity drew them to the city. 
There they heard surprising things. 
Selima had sat unmoved on her 
balcony as all the flower of the 
land passed beneath it, and held 
her nosegay fast, nor deigned to . 
bestow it on any of the numerous 
princely scions who sought her 
approval. Men whispered that 
there was a cause for her indiffer- 
ence. A Persian had appeared 
to her in a dream, who looked 
stronger and handsomer by far 
than any of her waking wooers, 
and an inward voice had pro- 
claimed him to her as her pre- 
destined husband. While they 
talked of these things the heralds 
appeared with a fresh summons, 
caused by a second dream of 
Selima’s, who, falling asleep after 
her disappointment, had again seen 
the same Persian youth, and in 
her vision given to him the much- 
coveted bouquet, and received in 
return a branch on which grew 
roses of surpassing sweetness. 
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Therefore she had taken it upon 
her to send out invitations for a 
second banquet, and to bid to it 
all youths of royal descent, not 
merely native but foreign. ‘Go,’ 
said Mabrin and Abrfin to Gush- 
tasp. ‘Who knows but you may 
win the prize!’ He went accord- 
ingly, and bore with patience the 
sneers of his gaily dressed com- 
petitors and their attendants at 
-his homely apparel. Meantime 
more discerning eyes than theirs 
were noticing with approval his 
stalwart form and manly beauty. 
The damsel who acted as porter 
let him knock a while in vain, 
that her mistress in the gallery 
above might have time to peruse 
his features. But 2 moment was 
enough for Selima. She recognised 
at once in Gushtasp the reality of 
the vision which had disturbed 
her slumbers, and exclaiming to 
her handmaids, ‘There stands the 
man ordained by fate to be my 
husband !’ came down with haste 
and gave into his hand the longed- 
for cluster of roses. The prince 
looked at her as a man might gaze 
who should of a sudden see one 
of the blessed ones stand before 
him. But without a word Selima 
reascended the stair, and, needing 
to see no other of her invited 
guests, retired into the seclusion 
of her apartments. 

‘*Great was the disturbance 
which followed,—loud were the 
complaints of the numerous dis- 
appointed suitors, as they cried 
that their moon of beauty had 
suffered a disgraceful eclipse, and 
that their king would be put to 
shame by his daughter’s union 
with a beggar. The officers of 
state, who had each cherished 
ambitious hopes for his son or 
nephew, murmured loudly that 
the princess must have been the 
victim of a sorcerer’s spell. 

‘* But what was their wrath to 
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the king’s? ‘I had thought,’ he 
cried, ‘that a daughter of mine 
might be trusted to make a befit- 
ting choice. Selima shall not live 
to wed the nameless stranger who 
has ensnared her roving fancy, 
Bring her before me. Bring like- 
wise the sword which has hitherto 
tasted no blood save that of this 
land’s enemies, and let the people © 
who are waiting outside the palace 
to see the procession of the bride 
and bridegroom, witness instead 
this stern act of justice.’ 

‘*The king’s orders were obeyed. 
There was a long and terrible 
pause, during which each man 
scarcely dared to look at the face 
of his neighbour, and then arose a 
sound as of the wailing of women 
—at first distant, then nearer— 
and, guarded by the king’s cham- 
berlains, Selima appeared in the 
midst of her handmaids. Each of 
these had enshrouded herself in a 
black veil, as a sign of mourning 
for her dear mistress. ‘The princess 
alone, proud and beautiful as ever, 
was arrayed in virgin white, and 
so stood prepared, as the king 
might please, either for her bridal 
or her burial. She had laid aside 
her jewels; her white feet were 
bare, as became a suppliant; while 


‘her long, black, glossy hair, float- 


ing in perfumed ringlets to her 
feet, partly replaced the veil which 
her angry father had snatched 
from her face with the words, 
‘Let me look for the last time on 
the daughter who has so disgraced 
her royal parentage.’ Mute and 
pale, Selima glanced once over the 
sea of heads that filled the square 
in front of the palace, and not 
seeing Gushtasp in the crowd, 
turned to her father with a look at 


once of relief and disappointment, . 
and bowed her beautiful head to 
receive the fatal stroke. 

‘¢Tt was then that there arose a 
clamour such as that ancient city 
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had never heard since first its 
foundations were laid,—the, voice 
of the multitude interceding with 
the king for his daughter’s life ; 
beseeching him at the least to hear 
her defence, lest haply he might 
find, and that too late, that he had 
been impiously opposing a decree 
of heaven. The king gave ear to 
their entreaties, and at the request 
of the elders of the city, listened 
while Selima related her twice- 
repeated dream. Gushtasp, too— 


. summoned by the news of his 


bride’s peril from the house where 
he had gone, suspecting no evil, 
to communicate his good fortune 
to his two friends—-was permitted 
to approach and declare his true 
name and his father’s rank. 

‘¢When he had finished, the 
crowd applauded loudly, and said 
that no fitter bridegroom could be 
found for their monarch’s eldest 
daughter than a prince of Persia. 

‘¢ Not so, however, thought their 
sovereign. ‘A prince!’ he cried, 
with scorn; ‘if so, where is thy 
retinue? Where the gifts of gold 
and jewels which a man of thy 
rank should offer to his bride? 
What art thou but a base impos- 
tor? Take Selima, if thou wilt, 
but without a dower. I renounce 
her from henceforth. She is my 
child no longer; but, for aught I 
care, may starve or work for her 
living.’ Gushtasp made his obei- 
sance, and said, ‘ Verily, he that 
hath the priceless diamond is a 
wealthy man,. whether it be con- 
tained in a casket of pewter or 
of gold.’ 

‘‘Then the king turned to his 
daughter for the last time, and 
inquired of her, ‘ Wilt thou indeed 
wed this beggar and share his 
wretchedness ?’ ‘ Yea,’ was her 
unshaken answer; ‘ forasmuch as 
heaven has created us for one 
another.’ 

‘So the pair were wedded, and 


then driven with insults from the 
palace; nor dared any man offer 
them a lodging, or show them any 
kindness. They found a wretched 
home in a cave, beside the great 
river which flowed between the 
cultivated land near the city and 
an enormous forest, in which Gush- 
tasp, fearless of the wild beasts 
which haunted it, went continu- 
ally to pursue game for his own 
and his wife’s subsistence. 

‘© A year went by, and found 
them happy still in each other’s so- 
ciety. And now the king began 
to think of his twin-daughters’ 
marriage; but fearing lest their 
choice. might displease him like 
Selima’s, he prepared no feast and 
summoned no suitors, but pro- 
claimed instead that Tamineh’s 
hand should be the reward of the 
man who could slay a monstrous 
wolf—the size of an elephant— 
that infested the forest; and Mani- 
jeh’s the prize of the killer of a 
fearful dragon which inhabited a 
neighbouring mountain. 

‘¢Mabrin and Ahrfin had fre- 
quently revisited the lovely gar- 
den during the past twelve months, 
and had received not wholly dis- 
pleased glances on several occa- 
sions from the eyes which swayed 
their hearts. Each, therefore, felt 
anxious to undertake the proposed 
labour, yet each secretly owned to 
himself that it was beyond his 
power. ‘Where, where is Gush- 
tasp? To what distant realm has 
he wandered to avoid the king’s 
anger? they each exclaimed, as 
they bent their steps, resolved but 
not hopeful, towards the forest. 
They reached the river, and told 
the ferryman, before entering his 
boat, of their errand. ‘ You will 
certainly lose your lives,’ he said, 
‘and to no purpose. If the strong 
and valiant youtn who constantly 
crosses here, and often pays me 
with half an elk, were to help you, 
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you might succeed.’ The brothers 
guessed that he spoke of Gushtasp, 
and were overjoyed to find, when 
they reached the cave, that it was 
evenso. Their friend readily under- 
took the work for Mabrin—trans- 
fixed the wolf with two arrows 
first, then cut it in twain with his 
sharp sword, and then withdrew, 
leaving the lover to lay claim to 
the reward. The king could 
scarcely believe that the monster 
was dead, and came to the forest 
to see. But beholding the work 
accomplished, he made glad the 
heart of Mabrin by giving him 
Tamineh to wife, Not many days 
after, Gushtasp repaired to the 
dreaded mountain, holding a dag- 
ger set round with a number of 
sharp knives, which Ahrain had 
had manufactured for him. Poison 
dropped from the dragon’s jaws, 
flames issued from its nostrils, so 
that to come to close quarters with 
him would have been inevitable 
destruction. But the young hero 
skilfully eluded his onslaught, 
while stinging him to madness by 
well-directed arrow after arrow, 
till, seeing his adversary weakened 
by loss of blood, he came near 
enough to drive the knife-beclus- 
tered dagger, fixed at the end of a 
long spear, into his mouth; then, 
seizing an-enormous stone, he beat 
out the dragon’s brains, and gave 
Ahrin its two largest teeth to 
carry to the king. 

«« There is a second wedding-feast 
at the palace; but while Ahran 
sits in the place of honour with 
his lovely bride at his side, his 
heart smites him, and _ having 
secured a promise of pardon, he 
owns that it was not his own hand 
that slew the dragon. Mabrin 
makes the same-ccnfession with 
regard to the wolf. ‘My heart 
told me,’ said the king, ‘that 
there could not be two men at 
one time in my dominions capable 





of such great exploits. . Where’ 


then, and who then, is he who 
has done these marvellous things ?” 
‘Gushtasp, thy disgraced son-in- 
law,’ is the reply. The amazed 
king, convinced by these tokens 
that the account, before disbelieved 
by him, is true, sends at once for 
Selima, who appears bearing in 
her arms an infant lovely as the 
morning star—lIsfendiyar, the fu- 
ture king of Persia—and _ installs 
her and Gushtasp in splended apart- 
ments of his palace. Nor is it 
long before the fame of the great 
victories won by Gushtasp, as 
general of the army, reaches Per- 
sia, and occasions his recall to re- 
ceive his father’s resignation of 
that kingdom into his hands.” 

So ends the first of my pur- 
posed tales in verse. Now, fair 
lady, your verdict first. Will the 
general public, which is honoured 
by having you for its representa- 
tive, accept this story with favour, 
provided: I contrive to set it forth 
distinctly, passionately, and har- 
moniously ? 

Theo. Assuredly. It has de- 
lighted me in plain prose. I 
long to hear it as a poem. It 
seems to have two faults; but 
those are not yours but Firdusi’s, 
—is not that the Persian author’s 
name? The climax comes too 
soon. Selima’s after-fortunes are 
interesting, but they are as noth- 
ing to the critical moment when 
she braves her father’s anger 
rather than be faithless to the 
man whom heaven has ordained 
to be her husband. That scene 
charmed me. No doubt the prin- 
cess feels a deep interest in the 
handsome stranger, but she is not 
following her feelings alone: her 
reason and judgment are supported 
by her knowledge of the divine 
decree, and her life is well risked 
in the endeavour to obey it. 

Her. I am glad you see that. 
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It is a point which I shall try 
to emphasise. I shall throw the 
fullest light of my picture on 
this great scene; the fights with 
the two loathly beasts shall not 
take very long in telling, and the 
interest of the conclusion shall be 
mainly Selima’s justification in the 
sight of her father and his court. 
Your second objection I anticipate. 
It is my hero’s want of truth in 
abetting his two friends’ deception, 
is it not? 

Theo. Yes: although Ahran’s 
tardy frankness atones for his own 
share in it, yet I wish that Gush- 
tasp had been free from falsehood. 

Her. All nations have pardoned 
stratagems inlove and inwar. But 
I own that Firdusi’s moral stand- 
ard is not high. His heroes de- 
ceive, nay poison, without scruple. 
The poets of Christendom, even 
when the practice which surrounds 
them was of the worst; upheld a 
better theory than these Eastern 
singers. More is to be learned 
from the Bible than from the 
Koran. 

Bas. Your Persian tale is won- 
derfully like a medieval romance. 
When did Firdusi,live ? 

Her. He was born about a.D. 
95°. 

Bas. Then we must have bor- 
rowed from him, not he from us. 
His stories must have travelled 
via Bagdad, Cordova, and Tou- 
louse, till they reached Paris and 
London. The writer of the ro- 
mance of ‘Sir Eglamour of Ar- 
toys’ most likely never heard of 
Firdusi ; but when he makes fair 
Crystabelle’s father promise his 
daughter’s hand to the hero of his 
tale, on condition of his killing, 
first, ‘*Sir Maroke the giaunte ; 
secondly, ye wilde boare | that 
wastes ye lande of Satyne; and, 


last of all, ye dragoune that lurkes” 


beneathe ye walles of Rome,’ he 
is giving us an improved version 
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of the latter part of Gushtasp’s 
story. Later on, in ‘ Ye Historie 
of Syr Eglamour,’ his infant son 
is carried away by a griffin. Is 
there not a similar incident one 
of your Persian legends ? 

Her. Zal, Rustem’s father, is 
cast out in infancy, and nourished 
by a griffin. 

Bas. Then the personation of 
one knight by another is a familiar 
occurrence in our romances ; but 
the tragic story of Brynhild is as 
like a source for it as the Per- 
sian.. Indeed the more widely 
one’s reading extends, the greater 
is the difficulty of saying concern- 
ing any striking performance, This 
is new. 

Theo. It is vexatious to think of 
such voluntary and involuntary 
borrowings and cross - borrowings, 
such dressing up of stolen children 
in pilfered garments, and of the 
dearth of imagination which it 
implies. 

Bas. Yet, after all, though I 
would be the last to detract from 
the merit of the first inventor ot 
an ingenious story, the poet who 
gets all the beauty latent in it to 
reveal itself, who paints its char- 
acters to the life for us, in their 
fullest fire of passion or pathetic 
force, does it a greater service than 
its originator. Many a wandering 
bard sang of Troy before Homer ; 
neither Aischylus nor Sophocles 
first framed the tales of Agamem- 
non or of CEdipus ; our own Shake. 
speare no more devised the first 
outline of Hamlet, Lear, or 
Othello, than he improvised our 
English kings. Man is greater 
than his circumstances; and a 
poet’s highest triumph is, the cir- 
cumstances being given, to show 
us his hero as a real living man, 
acting on, and acted on, by them. 
Nay, it seems to me that the 
greater the poet, the more likely 
he is to avail himself\.of what 
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he thinks to be historic truth. 
Shakespeare probably believed 


Cymbeline, Macbeth, &c., to be as 
real as Julius Czsar—as the foun- 
dation of his cloud-clapped towers. 
They then seem to him to stand 
on God’s earth, and to deserve and 
repay the laborious workmanship 
that he bestows upon them. 

Her. So speaking, you, the re- 
presentative of the higher criti- 
cism, have condemned my under- 
taking, for I certainly do not be- 
lieve in Gushtasp. And even more 
severe is the sentence of the fair 
lady who honours the general 
public by speaking in its name; 
for I have not invented my Per- 
sian stories, although I may have 
ventured to improve on them here 
and there. 

Theo. My lament was rather for 
the narrow circles that confines 
man’s wit. It is no disgrace to 
the individual poet to do what 
Tennyson, Chaucer, and Shake- 
speare have done before him. 

Bas. My speech was begun in 
your defence ; only, like some in- 
genious advocates, I was carried 
away by my own eloquence, and 
ended by proving too much. But 
though I cannot give a decided 
vote against your Persian pictures 
until 1 have seen more of them, I 
own that I am, as yet, inclined to 
wish you had chosen a different 
theme, one more congenial to the 
high pure thoughts which the 
historic memories of this lake, no 
less than the grandly shaped hills 
which lift up their heads to heaven 
around it, tend to inspire. 

Her. You mean thoughts of 
self-sacrifice, of loss of lands and 
life, willingly incurred in the effort 
to prop a falling cause—in short, 
the story of the desolate island be- 
hind us, the fate of the last Lord 
Durwenwater and his heroic wife ? 

Bas. I was not thinking of them 
when I spoke, although I consider 
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them worth scores of your gentle. 
men and ladies with the outland- | 
ish names. But the men I mean 
lived ata much more remote date, 
and though commemorated, one of 
them at least, in- admirable prose, 
are yet waiting for the poet who. 
shall pay the debt that we, the 
inheritors of their spiritual riches, 
owe them. You perhaps attend- 
ed divine service at Crosthwaite 
Church last Sunday? 

Her. Yes; and joined in a 
prayer seldom offered at Kes- 
wick —the prayer for rain. [I 
could judge of its rarity by the 
fact that a buxom dame who sat 
near me, after searching for it 
vainly in her Prayer-book, evi- 
dently made up her mind that it 
was the rector’s own composition, 
for as soon as we got out of church, 
I heard her criticising it freely 
to her acquaintance, something as 
follows: ‘* Whativer did t’ priest 
mean by praying for ‘moderate 
rain and showers’? Man! they’d 
do nowt for us. ’A should ha’ 
prayed for a good blash.’’ 

Bas. Well, when it comes—and 
Keswick has seldom long to wait 
for it—when Lodore once more 
thunders out his deep bass, and 
all the little tinkling rivulets on 
the hillsides that are now mute 
join in the chorus, then bethink 
you of Crosthwaite’s memories: 
how Kentigern—otherwise called 
Mungo (or ‘‘much beloved ’’), a 
name preserved by Mungrisedale, 
the valley between Saddleback 
and Carrock—toiled to convert our 
heathen forefathers; how he stood 
in the clearing which let light into 
the thick forest that clothed the 
base of Skiddaw, beside the cross 
which he had erected (that is what 
Crosthwaite means), and preached 
Christ to the rude mountain men. 


‘Call to mind Herbert quitting the 


isle you now inhabit, in what was 
in Bede’s time ‘‘ the great lake out 
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of which Derwent flows”’—much 
shrunk in size since then—to hold 
spiritual converse with Cuthbert ; 
mourning to hear of his dear 
friend and master’s approaching 
death, and comforted by the pro- 
mise, obtained from heaven by 
prayers and tears, that he too 
should depart on the self-same zoth 
of March. Then you will find 
yourself timing your steps fer as- 
pera ad astra—i.e., up Great End 
to Scaw-Fell Pike—to the music of 
St Herbert’s matin and vesper 
hymns; and not impossibly defer 
finishing your Persian princes to a 
more convenient season, when you 
can sit and think about them in 
some trim garden in the Midlands. 

Theo. The general public insists 
on their being finished somewhere. 
It will not readily resign the 
hope of enjoying their warmth 
and colour. Still it is not un- 
worthy of 


‘* The fine severity of perfect light ” 


in those higher regions to which 
you bid us aspire, where dwell 
holy hermits and saintly workers. 
There is a subject akin to those 
now recommended, which I long 
to hear in verse. 

Her, Name it, lady. 

Theo. It is from the life of St 
Thomas Aquinas. Not very long 
before he died, after saying early 
Mass, he announced to a friend 
that a vision of divine truth had 
just been vouchsafed to him, by 
which he was at once enraptured 
and confounded. He should write 
no more. His great work on the- 
ology must remain unfinished ; for 
he now knew that no human words 
can describe the things of which 
that heavenly science treats. And 
he kept this resolution. Now, 
could you use your great powers 
better than in depicting to us the 
Joy of the eager searcher after 

truth, as he finds himself of a 
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sudden, after a long and weary 
climb, on the summit? Should we 
not feel, as we do when we read 
the last canto of Dante’s ‘‘ Para- 
dise,’’ when under your guidance 
we beheld the amazed delight of 
that holy soul as it left the twi- 
light for the full noonday? 

Her. Why not try and write it 
yourself? You look as if you 
could. And when it is finished, 
pray for me that I may be enabled 
to complete some day my ‘‘ Vision 
of Germanicus.”’ 

Bas. What is that? 

Her. A bold attempt—one too 
bold, I fear—to do what every 
thoughtful reader of the ‘ Annals’ 
of Tacitus wishes for,—namely, to 
let a ray penetrate their unrelieved 
gloom from that great contempo- 
rary Life of which neither the 
tyrant nor his victims ever heard. 

Theo. Yes: as one reads of all 
those plots and poisonings, that 
envy, perfidy, and cruelty, one’s 
only comfort is to note the years 
of the Christian era on the mar- 
gin up to the sacred 33d of Christ 
set opposite to the 19th of Tibe- 
rius. 

Bas. Tell us your design. 

Her. Germanicus alone speaks. 
The listeners are, at first, those 
devoted friends who watched be- 
side his premature deathbed at 
Antioch; afterwards, no one but: 
his brave and high-spirited wife, 
Agrippina, who receives his latest 
sigh. The prince, who feels him- 
self dying beside the Orontes, 
looks wistfully back to the Tiber 
and the great city near it, which 
he knows he had it in him to 
make happy—preserving its liber- 
ty, honouring its worthy citizens, 
and driving from its walls the 
odious tribe. of flatterers and in- 
formers who are impelling Tibe- 
rius from one vile deed to another. 
He foresees death, or things worse 
than death, as the probable fate of 
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the wife and children whom he 
loves so tenderly; while his own 
fate seems a hard one, to waste 
away, instead of falling gloriously 
in battle—the victim of the ma- 
chinations of a woman. The 
dream which, according to Taci- 
tus, once seemed to him of good 
augury—the exchange of his blood- 
stained robe for a fair one, handed 
to him by the empress—has now 
received a sinister interpretation, 
for his new apparel must be that 
of the dead. The friends who 
stand round this last and dearest 
of the ‘‘ breves et infaustos Populi 
Romani amores,’’ listen with pas- 
sionate sorrow to his cry for ven- 
geance, and pledge their word to 
obey, when he says, ‘‘ Even men 
who never knew me will find 
tears with which to bewail my 
fate ; you—if indeed it was myself 
and not my fortune that you loved 
—will find means to avenge it.’ 
Then, murmuring the names of 
Rome and Agrippina, he sinks 
into an unquiet sleep. In that 
slumber he sees the vision—a gift 
from the same hand which sent the 
dream to Pilate’s wife—and be- 
stowed in mercy on one who in 
evil times strove honestly to do 
his duty. 

The gay city by Orontes has 
vanished, and is replaced by a poor 
village in the hill-country of Gali- 
lee. In a carpenter’s shop at 
Nazareth stands One whose aus- 
tere purity of mien delights the 
manly Roman, whose look of in- 
expressible love and compassion 
soothes the sick and wounded 
heart... The cloudless ‘Syrian 
blue’’ above seems to open to un- 
told heights, and a voice from 
them reaches the dying ear: ‘‘ He 
shall put that straight which you 
are forced to leave crooked.” 

This is what I meditate on, 
when the sun has set, and Skid- 
daw, no longer dappled as he now 








is by shade and brightness, lifts — 


his dark head into the.golden sky, 
and star after star comes out to 
converse with him and his brother- 
watchers round the lonely lake. 

Bas. Go on with it and prosper, 

Theo. Will you not read us at 
least a few lines of it ? 

Her. It may be a superstition of 
mine; which tells me that if I do 
so, the work will remain unfinished, 
or prove a failure. Anyhow, I 
dare not. Its being a failure is, 
alas! only too probable. 

Theo. I shall pray fervently for 
your success. If you fail, you fail 
with honour. 

Bas. We have got to a theme at 
last worthy of this hallowed spot. 
And its secular part has this great 
advantage, that it will require no 
explanatory notes—at least not for 
educated people. Do you, in any 
of your Persian pictures, contrive 
an outlook—not so wide, of course, 
as this—but still an outlook from 
the seen to the unseen? That, I 
take it, is the highest function of 
poetry. 

Her. In several of them, I hope ; 
for the East is more naturally reli- 
gious than the West. 

Theo. Witness that delectable 
poem, ‘‘ The Light of Asia.” 

Her. What does our friend here 
say toit? . 

Bas. That I only hope it is no 
less true than pleasing. If so, 
what a new and lovely page it 
turns for us of God’s dealings with 
His redeemed creatures—showing 
how His Spirit can visit and move 
hearts to which His knowledge has 
not come! 

Theo. 1 think, in justice to Fir- 
dusi, you should tell us one of 
those more thoughtful tales. We 
have just time to hear another. 

Her. When a solitary recluse 
begins to talk, he finds it hard to 
stop. I shall tire you, and you 
will be too polite to interrupt me. 
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Then you will never come and see 
me again, and so the loss will fall 
on me. 

Theo. On the contrary, my pride 
will bring me back, if not my 
pleasure. Is it a light thing to be 
admitted to a poet’s council? or 
a privilege that a woman of any 
sense would forfeit if she could 
help it? Besides, I enjoyed your 
first story extremely. Why should 
your second give me no pleasure ? 

Her. Hear, then, the tale of 
Kai-Khosroo, the great Cyrus, as 
the singer of Ghizni saw his form 
looming through the mists of the 
long-past centuries :— 

‘¢ Saiawush, the son of Kai-Kaus, 
king of Persia, was driven from 
his house by the machinations of 
a stepmother. more evil than 
Phedra herself. Vainly did he 
prove his innocence of the crimes 
laid to his charge, by riding un- 
harmed in his white mantle through 
an enormous fire which burned be- 
neath the palace terrace. He could 
only escape the snares set for him 
by the cruel Sudabeh (afterwards 
put to death by Rustem, in re- 
quital for her misdeeds) by a flight 
into Tartary. There he had to 
seek the protection of his father’s 
hereditary enemy, King Afrasiyab, 
who received him with the utmost 
pleasure. Gold and incense are 
showered on his head at his public 
entry into the capital; Ferangis, 
the princess royal, is given him 
to wife, and his father - in- law 
bestows on him the kingdom of 
Khotén (Chinese Tartary), where 
he goes to reside with his beau- 
tiful consort. Their home is a 
fairy-like palace, built and adorned 
from the prince’s own designs. It 
stands on a mountain fanned by 
gales such as blow in Paradise. 
The gardens which surround it, 
vast in extent, vocal with the song 
of birds, and kept green and flowery 
by ever-flowing rivulets, he causes 
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to be yet further decorated by 
temples and arcades frescoed with 
representations of the kings of 
Tartary and Persia, surrounded by 
all their chivalry. Before these 
latter pictures the exiled prince 
often stood with tears in his eyes, 
as he looked on his brave friends, 
with Rustem, his trainer in all 
manly exercises, conspicuous in 
their midst, and pined for the 
dear Persian home which he was 
never to see again. Only the soft 
caresses of Ferangis at times be- 
guiled her lord into a temporary 
oblivion of his sorrow. 

‘¢That natural sorrow, alas! 
finds malicious interpretation. The 
Tartar prince, Gersiwaz, jealous 
of the exaltation of a foreigner, 
persuades his brother, Afrasiyab, 
that his son-in-law is preparing to 
revolt against him, and pave the 
way to his own return to Persia, 
by seizing upon Tartary. He 
contrives that appearances should 
give every colour of truth to his 
groundless accusations, and at last 
convinces the suspicious monarch 
that he must destroy the danger- 
ous intruder. Soon the newly 
built palace is surrounded by a 
hostile force—the soft turf and 
beautiful flowers of its pleasant 
lawns trampled down by horses’ 
hoofs. Saiawush vainly attempts 
to fly. He is captured and brought 
back. Vain are all the passionate 
pleadings of Ferangis for her hus- 
band’s life. He is murdered, while 
his dying lips are uttering the 
prayer that his wife’s expected 
infant inay prove a son, and that 
Kai-Khosroo (the name he had 
chosen beforehand for the babe) 
may grow up to avenge his father’s 
death. As he expires, a terrible 
storm shakes the stately mansion 
to its foundations, while a dark- 
ness overspreads the surrounding 
country, so great that men cannot 
see each other’s faces. But from 
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a few drops of the innocent vic- 
tim’s blood springs a tree, long 
after reverenced for its miraculous 
powers. 

«¢ The life of Ferangis, doomed 
to die by her unnatural father,— 
is saved by the intercession of 
Piran, the wisest and best of his 
tributary chieftains. Her son is 
born in a remote district—to 
which he has conveyed her—and 
guarded from the persecutions of 
his cruel grandsire, to grow up a 
noble prince, skilled in all manly 
exercises. 

‘*Meantime the news of his 
son’s cruel fate has reached Kai- 
Kaus in Persia, who sends an army 
to avenge it. But many years 
elapse before tidings of the in- 
vasion reach Ferangis in her far- 
distant province. While it was 


being slowly prepared, and during 
the many ebbs and flows of its 
very checkered course, Kai-Khos- 


roo has become a man. 

‘¢ Gih, Rustem’s valiant brother- 
in-law, makes his way through 
trackless deserts and strange perils 
to offer to escort him to Persia ; 
while Afrasiyab, on his side, 
marches with a strong detachment 
to seize the man whom a fore- 
boding, born of guilt, points out to 
him as his future destroyer. 

‘‘ Before they leave Khotén, 
Ferangis and her son pay a last 
visit to the once sumptuous palace. 
It is now in ruins, its fountains 
dried, its rose-trees withered, the 
frescoes in its roofless arcades half 
effaced by sun and rain. One tree 
alone flourishes amid the general 
desolation—the tree which Kai- 
Khosroo and his mother water 
with their tears, for it marks the 
spot where the blood which cries 
to them for vengeance was spilt. 
But it is not safe for them to 
linger. The swift Tartar horses 
which Ferangis has selected from 
among the king’s herd can scarce- 
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ly bear them away fast enough © 
in their race for life. Their brave 
Persian protector routs  single- _ 
handed many formidable battalions 
which endeavour to _ intercept 
them, sparing the life of Piran, 
whom he finds at the head of one 
of them, in requital of his benefits 
to the princess and her son. At 
last the three fugitives seem in 
desperate case. Behind them, 
with a far larger force than they 
have yet encountered, rides King 
Afrasiyab, himself eager to take 
their lives; while in front rolls 
the mighty Jihfin, not to be 
crossed save by boat, and the 
ferrymen refuse to take them to 
the other side, having received 
command to stay them. But Fer- 
angis prefers to intrust herself and 
her son to the mercy of the waters 
rather than to that of her merciless 
sire. She makes her horse swim 
the stream, and, to the amaze- 
ment of the Tartar host, not one 
of whom dares to follow, reaches 
the opposite shore, followed by Gih 
and Kai-Khosroo. 

‘*A lull in the war follows their 
arrival at the Persian Court. Dur- 
ing this breathing-space Kai-Kaus, 
who has received his grandson 
with much affection, desires to 
atone for the wrong he did his 
father, by proclaiming him his suc- 
cessor, and resigning the crown 
into his hands. But a powerful 
faction of the nobles support the 
claims cf his uncle, Friburz. 
Unwilling to pronounce decidedly 
for his grandson against his own 
son, the aged king promises the 
sovereignty to whichever of the 
two can subdue a demon-guarded 
fortress called Bahmen, which is 
the terror of one of his frontiers, 
and allows Friburz to make the 
first attempt. His efforts, how- — 
ever, prove a failure; for the 
scorching flames that issue from 
the castle consume his soldiers, 
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and he is unable either to extin- 
guish them or to find any entrance. 
Kai-Khosroo succeeds to the enter- 
rise. A dream tells him how to 
subdue the awful fire, which he 
sees from afar reddening earth and 
heaven. He writes the name of 
God ona scroll, which he binds on 
the point of a javelin, and when 
it touches the wall the unholy 
flames vanish, for the magician’s 
spell which kindled them has lost 
its force. Then he bids his troops 
discharge their arrows, and ten 
thousand bows are immediately 
levelled at the enchanted tower. 
Its demon garrison fall or flee, and 
as the murky mist that shrouds 
their flight rolls away, the return- 
ing sunlight shows its strong walls 
deserted and its prodigious portal 
undefended: Khosroo makes him- 
self master of its vast treasures, 
erects a lofty temple as a thanks- 
giving offering, and returning to 
the capital, is crowned king of 
Persia amid general acclamations. 
He rules the land with the most 
perfect justice and munificence ; the 
only drawback on its perfect hap- 
piness being the bloody war which 
his duty to his murdered father 
obliged him to renew with Tartary. 

‘‘It rages long and fiercely, 
' with alternations of defeat and 
success. The three greatest sov- 
ereigns of Father Asia come to 
the aid of the Tartar king. . Rus- 
ten towers above the other Persian 
heroes, like Orlando among the 
paladins of Charlemain, and, like 
him, is sometimes withdrawn at 
critical moments for the general 
interest, by private adventures of 
his own.” 

Bas. Do you consider Boiardo 
and Ariosto to have been much 
influenced by Firdusi? The staple 
of their poems is very similar to 
what you have just described. 

Her. Yes; the ‘ Shah Nameh’ is 
one of the not very remote pro- 
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genitors of the ‘Orlando Innamo- 
rato’ and ‘ Furioso.’ They are com- 
posed with greater art than it, but 
with less sincerity and seriousness. 
Their authors perhaps never heard 
Firdusi named, but they felt his 
power, nevertheless, reaching them 
from the far East through Cyprus 
and Sicily. 

Theo. Please do not digress. I 
want to hear the rest of your 
story. 

Her. Willingly I proceed :— 

‘* At last, after many years have 
been spent, Kai-Khosroo attains 
his object. The three mighty 
monarchs who oppose him perish, 
although the third, Kamis, was so 
powerful that, in the poet’s hyper- 
bolic language, when he frowned 
there was winter, when he smiled 
spring began to laugh around him 
with her hyacinths and roses. 
Magic has interposed in vain ; not 
men alone, but demons, have been 
defeated ; the ever-victorious Rus- 
tem, though harder pressed at 
times than in any other war, and 
once or twice all but vanquished, 
has, riding his great war-horse 
Ruksh, trampled down every ob- 
stacle: the two sons of Afrasiyab 
first, and then that guilty monarch 
himself, and his yet more wicked 
brother Gersiwaz), fall victims to 
the manes of the deeply wronged 
Saiawush. Kai-Khosroo has 
avenged his father. 

‘‘ Undisputed monarch of Asia, 
there are now no bounds to his 
magnificence and his might. And 
having all earthly wealth and 
pleasure at his command, he finds 
out their emptiness. He begins 
to sigh for something better, to 
withdraw from secular business, 
and to give himself up wholly to 
prayer and contemplation. His 
counsellors tremble for the result. 
It is rumoured that he thinks of 
resigning the crown and ending 
his life in a hermitage. 
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‘‘In vain his great men urge 
him to give at least a few hours 
daily to the affairs of his kingdom. 
Khosroo tells them that since he 
has felt the attraction of the world 
to come, the passing things of time 
no longer seem to him worthy of 
attention. They send to distant 
Seistan for the now aged Rustem, 
in hopes that his words may pre- 
vail with the king. The instruc- 
tor of his father’s youth, the bul- 
wark of his own throne, implores 
Khosroo not lightly to cast 
away the gifts won for him so 
hardly in so many well-fought 
fields. ‘I am weary of the trou- 
bles of this life,’ is the reply. 
‘Yet it is dreadful to die,’ says 
Rustem. ‘Nay, rather,’ rejoins 
the king, ‘is it dreadful to live in 
a world where men continually 
deceive and are deceived, slay {and 
are slain. I have verily avenged 
my father; but while I did so, 
his son, my own _ half-brother, 
Piran, my kind guardian, and 
many 4a faithful servant of mine, 
lost their lives. As I thought 
on these things last night, there 
seemed to wave before me a branch 
from the mystic tree that sprang 
from my father’s blood, and a voice 
—surely his—whispered to me 
‘« The time of thy departure draws 
near. Seek the fountain in the high 
upland valley ; there shalt thou lay 
down thy burden, thence pass to 
see Him who made thee.’’ To- 
morrow I appoint my successor, 
reward thee and my other brave 
friends with fresh dominions and 
honours, and begin to give a seven 
days’ feast to all my subjects. 
When that week is ended, I depart 
on my lonesome road.’ 

‘¢ All was done as Khosroo said. 
His noblest warriors accompanied 
him the first stage of his journey. 
When his tents were struck next 
morning, he bade them all fare- 
well; and with tears and bitter 
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sorrow in their hearts they turned 
back, leaving their king and his 
attendants to pursue the track 
which lead to the mysterious foun- 
tain. All left him but Rustem 
and four more. ‘Go back also,’ 
said Khosroo to these. ‘ By this 
time to-morrow ye may wish to 
return and not be able.’ ‘Not so, 
my king,’ answers Rustem; and 
while he speaks, tears are seen to” 
fall from those fierce eyes, which 
have dismayed, not warriors only, 
but the demon host. ‘ Four kings 
of Persia have I ‘served faithfully 
before thee, and I will not desert 
the fifth. Neither shall. Ruksh 
and I seek a new master in our 
old age. It may likewise be that 
when thou shalt meet thy parents, 
in that self-same hour shall I see 
again Sohrab my son—whom I 
slew, not knowing what I did—and 
his mother, my beautiful bride of a 
day, whom, as fate willed, I saw 
not again, only heard that she had 
pined to death at his loss.’ So the 
six ride on together. 

‘¢ The fountain is reached at last. 
Kai-Khosroo, sated with human 
grandeur, every earthly wish at- 
tained, puts off his royal robes, 
and plunges into the waters which 
promise to him things that earth 
cannot give. In those waters he 
is lost to sight: no corpse is left 
floating on them, not even a bub- 
ble rises to show his passage 
through them ; but thenceforward 
men behold him no more. Weary 
and mournful, his friends sit la- 
menting him by the fountain-side. | 
While so engaged, sleep surprises 
them; and as they sleep, snow 
whirls down on them from the ° 
sky; drifts.down on them from the 
mountains, and under its white 


sheet the good horse Ruksh, his 
noble rider, and his four brave 
frends sleep the sleep of death.” 
Theo. What a grand conclusion ! 
It is finer than the passing of 
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Arthur. It even reminds me of 
the splendid disappearance of 
(Edipus.. Your epic will, at any 
rate, end magnificently. 

Her. You advise me to write it 


then? Twelve Books, about the’ 


length of the ‘ Aineid,’ would not 
dismay you? and you promise to 
read the whole? 

Theo. Faithfully. 

Her. One such reader would 
make it worth a man’s while. The 
general public remains unpledged, 
though. 

‘Theo. It will buy the book be- 
cause it is yours, and read a line 
here and there. You cannot ex- 
pect more in this busy age. 

Her. I assure you my expecta- 
tions are very moderate. I am 
even prepared to release you from 
your promise. 

Theo. I shall never ask you to 
doso. And now, give me an idea 
of the structure of your poem. 

Her. It will begin at the mo- 


ment when Ferangis aud her son 
stand beside the fateful tree in the 


court of the ruined palace. She 
will there tell him his father’s 
story, and receive the vow to re- 
venge him, which will give the 
poem its name and its subject. 
Episodes like the story of Gush- 
tasp—whose nationality must be 
changed to find him a place among 
Khosroo’s contemporaries—can be 
narrated round a camp-fire at some 
pause in the main action, which 
will of course be the war waged 
by Rustem and Khosroo’s other 
mighty warriors against the Tartar 
king, whose death will form the 
decisive act of the poem, as those 
of Turnus and Hector do in the 
‘ Aineid’ and the ‘Iliad.’ Then, 
when the tumult of war is over, and 
the great object attained, comes the 
last Book, answering to the burial 
of Hector in the ‘ Iliad,’——Khosroo’s 
mysterious departure, and that of 
his bravest champions. 
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Theo. You have sketched a 
splendid poem. I suppose the 
critics will call it irregular in one 
respect. It will take years instead 
of weeks or months for its action, 
and spread itself over Khosroo’s 
life from youth to age, instead of 
concentrating itself on one critical 
period in it, as is the rule in the 
classics. 

Her. Yes; in that respect it 
will more resemble the Italian ro- 
mantic poems. But Khosroo need 
not attain old age. 

Theo. You have no heroine-in- 
chief, I think ? 

Her. No; Ferangis and Sohrab’s 
mother can neither of them play a 
leading part in the main aetion. 
But fair ladies will abound in the 
episodes; witness the specimen 
with which I began. 

Bas. I have no doubt at all 
that if you carry out your plan 
you will produce a very interesting 
poem, with many fine passages in 
it. But still it is not an under- 
taking which I can advise. 

Theo. 1 think I have heard that 
no great poem would ever have been 
produced if the critics had been 
consulted beforehand. Is it not 
‘* nothing venture nothing have ”’ 
in these matters ? 

Bas. Very likely ; and if Her- 
bert, strong in his own inspiration, 
rejects my advice, it may be the 
first proof—only, you know, others 
must follow—that he is right to do 
so. But my reasons for that ad- 
vice are these: Short poems have 
a far better chance of survival than 
long ones. Detached ‘* Persian 
Pictures ’’ would find readers, where 
the great epic of ‘* Khosroo’s Ven- 
geance ’’ would remain unopened. 
These are utilitarian considera- 
tions, you will say. Let us come 
to higher ones. Each of the 
stories you have told us would 
shape itself in your hands into a 
poem well worth reading. You 
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would put forth your wealth of de- 

scription and your great skill in 
narrative for the first; the second 
would call out the pathos of which 
I know you are no mean master, 

and embody much deep thought. 

But how about the less interesting 
portions of your story? Does 

your wing feel strong enough for 
the flight over many level and 

barren spaces? Would so remote 

a subject kindle and keep burning 

a poetic fire, which would be re- 

quired to remain long unextin- 

guished, and to cast out steadily 

bright flames? Great epics are 

usually national in their subject : 

an Englishman cannot feel related 

toa Persian hero as a Greek did 

to Achilles, or a Roman to A£neas. 

They imply a concern in the reader 

for their result, natural to a Euro- 

pean listening to the defeat of. the 

invading hordes of Asia—which is 

Ariosto’s theme—to a Christian 

when Tasso sings to him of a suc- 

cessful crusade, or to a Greek pon- 

dering all that is implied by the 

conquest of Troy; but not easily. 
to be aroused in either writer or 

reader by a wholly unhistorical 

recital of events said to have taken 

place in distant Persia. 

‘Her. Then your advice is——? 
Bas. To finish first and foremost 

‘¢ The Vision of Germanicus,’’ an 

admirable subject, from which I ex- 

pect much. Then to write ‘‘ The 

Departure of Kai-Khosroo,’’ bring- 

ing in sufficient glimpses of his 

earlier days in the discourse of his 

warriors, as they try to dissuade 
him from his resolution. Then, if 
you feel that subject unexhausted, 

‘¢ The Mystic Tree,’’ or some such 

title, to serve as the introduction 

to the later poem; and then, if 
need be, Gushtasp and another 

tale or two from the ‘Shah Nameh”’ 

to complete your Persian picture- 

gallery. You would risk far less 

by this plan. Suppose one of these 
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shorter poems was a failure, yet 
another might be a success. 

Her. I am disposed to agree 
with you, in spite of the inspirit- 
ing and flattering counsel which 
I have received from your fair 
companion. I have of a surety 
cause to distrust my strength of 
wing for long flights. Will it in- 


deed prove sufficient for a short 
one? AsItold you, even since I 
came to this dear isle, I have 
many a time experienced the de- 
spondency that besets us— 


**When, rising from the turf where 
youth reposed, 

We find but deserts in the far-sought 
shore ;- 

When the huge book of Faéry-land 
lies closed, 

And those strong brazen clasps will 
yield no more,” 


Theo. They are opening beneath 
your hand. Press them just a 
little harder, and the book will 
reveal a new page,—not Chaucer’s, 
but something which he would 
have heard with approval — not 
Spenser’s, but something to remind 
us of his 


“Forest and enchantment drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the 
ear.” 


Her. Ah, lady! if you were al- 
ways at hand to cheer me to the 
attempt, who knows what might 
come of it ! or what seemingly dead 
germs might 


“Start and flourish under your feet”! 


But alas! I fear old Fletcher is 
right when he says— 


“ Violets plucked, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again.” 


Bas. We must leave you. Will 
you cross the mountains some day 
and tell me of your progress? 

Her. If I have any to report. 
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Will you—both of you—return 
here this day fortnight in case I 
do not visit you sooner ? 

Theo. Yes; only, if you have not 
at least ome of these projected 
poems ready to read to us, promise 
to set up a black flag, and we will 
turn the boat’s head round. 

Her. I will. But do not hope 
to see it. Well or ill, I shall finish 
something rather than incur such 
a heavy penalty. How can I 
thank you both enough for com- 
ing! You leave me acquainting 
myself again, after a long lapse of 
time, with the pleasures of Hope. 

Theo. It is only just, since you 
have helped us so richly to the 
pleasures of the Imagination. 

Bas. The pleasures of Memory 
must last till our return. To in- 
crease them, you should hear my 
pupil sing. The song you sang me 
yesterday, please. 

Theo. (sings in answer to Her- 
bert’s supplicating gesture)— 


i, 
Some day, but not yet, 
Somewhere, but not here, 
God by thee shall set 
Joys trom each past year. 


Il. 
Every bower that shaded 
Shall again bloom fair, 
Each sweet flower that faded 
Once more scent the air. 
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Ill. 


Light shall on the mountains 
Clear shine after rain, 

And the long-dried fountains 
Well forth bright again, 


IV, 


Old companions’ voices 
Greet thee as before, 

While thy heart rejoices 
That-ye part no more. 


v. 
All things true and tender 
Shall thine eyes behold, 
In the new Light’s splendour 
Fairer than of old, 


VI. 


And thy soul forget 
Grief, remorse, and fear, 
Some day, but not yet, 
Somewhere, but not here. 


Her. Is not that very like the 
benediction with which Medea dis- 
misses her infant sons from this 
life—Eddatpovotroyv ! add’ éxeT? 

Bas. Yes; only we have better 
grounds for the expectation than 
she had. 

Her. Would it could be ‘‘here’’ 
and ‘‘now’’! But as you, lady, 
have just sung to me, even so 
sweetly sang the voices from Par- 
adise that beckoned Kai-Khosroo 
to the fountain of peace. Fare- 
weil! May you and I drink of its 
waters some day! I have had a 
foretaste of them in your company. 
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CHAPTER 


I aM a very ill-used woman, and 
the worst of it is that I cannot 
indulge in a good fit of ill-temper, 
because I have professed to be de- 
lighted, and moreover, in one way 
I am delighted. Yet now that the 
excitement is over, I have a dis- 
tinct feeling that I have been ill- 
used, not by any one in particular, 
but by circumstances. I think it 
might relieve my feelings to write 
the story of my woes. ‘‘ Mary, give 
me my blotting-pad, please ’”’— 
there I go again. No Mary answers 
me, nor will answer me any more. 
Well, I can reach my writing 
things, as it happens, so I shall 
set to work at once. 

I am a middle-aged woman (on 


the wrong side of middle age, so 
to speak) and a writer of novels. 
Once for all, let me say, a success- 


ful writer. Ten years ago I met 
with an accident which crippled 
me for life. I was alone in the 
world, and when I had recovered 
as completely as I ever shall, I had 
to consider what I should do to 
make my life tolerable. Hitherto 
I had gone a good deal into society, 
but that was over now. I ought 
to say that although I am not poor, 
Iam not very well off, and I write 
in order to add to my income. I 
began to think that I would set up 
a secretary or companion. I have 
always been a scrupulously careful 
writer, never describing a place 
without visiting and examining it. 
I wanted my companion to do this 
for me now, therefore she must 
not be a mere girl. She must be 
musical. She must read well. 
She must have an angelic temper, 
because I have no such thing. 
In fact, she must be a treasure! 


I,.—-MY COUSIN PHILIP. 


And rather than have any one who 
did not seem likely to prove a 
treasure, I would get on alone as 
best I could. 

I was hard at work embodying 
these wants in the form of an ad- 
vertisement, when a knock at the 
street-door made me hastily conceal 
my paper: it was not to every 
visitor that I would give so good 
an opportunity of laughing at me. 

‘¢ Will you see Mr Mauleverer, 
ma’am?’’ inquired my _ parlour- 
maid, and in a moment more he 
was in the room. 

My cousin Philip—the Honour- 
able Philip Mauleverer, to give 
him his full distinction—was the 
only son of my first cousin, Lord 
Mauleverer. In his early days he 
had been one of the most delight- 
ful young men you can imagine. 
Gay, kindly, bright, and clever— 
very clever, they told me. I for- 
get the record of his Oxford suc- 
cesses, but it was a good one. He 
was also a first-rate cricketer, and 
a splendid horseman, as befitted his 
name. He was particularly proud 
of his driving, and many a time 
have I suffered a small martyrdom 
perched up beside him in a high, 
sketchy-looking vehicle, while he 
made his two frisky Irish horses 
spin along—driving tandem, too, a 
thing which I think ought only to 
be lawful in very quiet country 
places. That was—let me see— 
ten years or so before my accident. 
Philip was making holiday then, 
having left college, and not yet 
having got the appointment in the 
diplomatic service of which his 
father’s services and his own pro- 
mise had secured him an offer. 

He was a splendid-looking fellow 
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in those days. Not handsome, for 
his features were by no means reg- 
ular, but he had such a winning 
look and such an irresistible smile 
—as full of glee and mirth as most 
laughs. He was very tall, and 
there was a look of easy strength 
about him that to look at him was 
quite refreshing. 

I was very fond of Philip, and 
only that morning I had _ been 
thinking of those old days; and I 
suppose this made the change in 
him strike me more than usual. 
He looked as strong as-ever, and 
as kind, yet he was changed so 
utterly that it was hard to believe 
that he was the same man. _ It 
was hard to say in what the 
change consisted. Something was 
gone, that had made the bright- 
ness of his face; something was 
added, that made him smile as sad 
as once it had been gay. His eyes 
had a patient look in them, and 
his voice had quite lost the old 


glad ring, and was level, gentle, 
and somewhat monotonous. 


‘¢Well, Frances?’’ he said, 
‘how goes the world with you? 
What! have you betaken yourself 
to* your pen already? You are 
certainly a brave woman !”’ 

‘‘T must write, you know, or 
leave this house and live in a very 
different way.. Besides, I should 
miss the occupation. But I am 
only drawing up an advertisement 
now ; I want a companion.”’ 

He took the half-written paper 
from under my pad, and read it: 
the shadow of his old smile passed 
over his face as he laid it down. 

‘*Fan, why not say simply, ‘1 
want something between an angel 
and a blue-stocking’ ?—it would 
save trouble.” 

‘I know it is absurd; but if I 
cannot get something like what I 
ask for, I shall rub on as best I 
can alone. I ‘knew you would 
laugh at me, and you’re dying to 
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say, like some one I have heard of, 
‘If I find what you want, I shall 
make her my wife, not your com- 
panion.’”’ 

As I said the word wife, I knew 
what had been the trial that had 
changed Philip—his face betrayed 
him. Only his face—he answered 
in his usual tone. 

‘¢Remember, you are to write 
me an account of the interviews 
between you and those who are 
bold enough to reply to that chal- 
lenge. I shall be very curious to 
hear of them.”’ 

‘¢ You are returning to Vienna, 
then ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes; my leave is over.” 
he sighed slightly. 

‘You think your father quite 
well? all at home well?” said I, 
rather anxiously. 

‘¢My father? he is surely the 
most wonderful man in England. 
To see him ride to hounds—he has 
not his equal in the field, even yet.’ 

‘But at his age, he ought to 
know better,” said I, laughing. 
‘‘It is surely too much for him. 
But your father is more of a boy 
than you are, Philip.” 

‘¢ Yes; there is not much of the 
boy left in me, is there; But 
then, I am two-and-thirty—and a 
diplomatist, at your service.” 

‘«True; yet I could wish to see 
something of the bright young 
cousin who led me such a life 
when he first discovered my scrib- 
bling propensities, and that I 
wished them'to remain secret for 
a time.” 

‘¢ What fun we had!” he ‘said, 
in the same indescribably level 
way. ‘*Do you remember the 
morning when I persisted in read- 
ing a chapter of your first novel at 
the breakfast-table ? and my father 
thought I had gone crazy ?”’ 

‘¢ And said, ‘I should not have 
thought that sentimental stuff 
would have suited you, Philip.’” 


And 
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‘¢ And you nearly betrayed your- 
self in your wrath at the ‘senti- 
mental.’ Those were happy days,’ 
he concluded, absently. 

*¢ Yet, even then, do you know 
what I thought of you, Philip ?” 

‘©Of me? that I was a good 
model for the ‘bold, bad, man,’ 
with the sinewy arms, muscular 
legs, and columnar neck, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

‘*No; I thought that you had 
a secret, and that one day in the 
music-room, when I had been sing- 
ing for you, you were very near 
telling your faithful friend and 
cousin all about it. You even 
said that I might help you, but 
Edith came in, and you said no 
more. Next day you left us. 
Phil, it seems to me that if you 
wanted help then, you want it 
more now, and you know w 

‘*Stop, Frances; no one can 
help me. You have guessed so 


much that I may as well be frank. 
I cannot speak of it—the grief 
that has clouded my life; but I 
can say this much, neither you nor 


any one else can help me. I must 
‘dree my weird.’ ”’ 

‘¢O Philip! at your age ?”’ 

‘¢ Life may be practically over 
at two-and-twenty,” he said: ‘it 
was so with me.” 

I could not help crying, for I 
was weak from much suffering, 
and I am very fond of him. 

‘¢ Dear Fan, how kind you are! 
Some day, when I am so old that 
the wound has ceased to throb, I 
will tell you all about it. Till 
then, let me be silent ; that is the 
only kindness you can show me.” 

I dried my eyes and began to 
speak of other things, and he fol- 
lowed my _ lead with his usual 
gentle indifference. We talked of 
his younger sister’s marriage, of 
his own profession and prospects. 

**You used to have plenty of 
healthy ambition,’’ said I; ‘* how 
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comes it that you have not yet 
made your mark ?”’ 

‘*T have none now—no ambi- 
tion, 1 mean. I am very well as 
Iam. Now-I must say good-bye, 
dear Fan. I wish I left you as 
active as when I went to. Vienna 
first ; but that’s a foolish speech, 
for these things do come upon 
us by accident. Give me a kiss 
for old affection’s sake, and mind 
you tell me how your advertise- 
ment speeds.”’ 

When I was alone, I cried again 
very heartily. I was full of pity 
and of wonder (you can call it 
curiosity if you like), for it was 
plain that Philip had astory, and 
a sad one; and I knew that not 
one of his own people suspected 
it. Presently I went back to my 
writing, pruned and altered, wrote 
and rewrote, sending finally a 
much shorter paper than my first, 
yet long enough to cost me a mint 
of money. 

In a day or so answers began 
to pour in. I had desired the writ- 
ers either to state their age or to 
send a recently done photograph. 
Well, I got thirty-eight letters in 
two days. Eight stated that the 
writer was ‘‘under twenty,’’ ten 
that she was no longer in her first 
youth, while the rest sent photo- 
graphs. 

I ranged the twenty photo- 
graphs before me, and—did not 
see my treasure. Some were 
manifestly done years ago—the 
dress told me that. In fact there 
were but three of my unknown 
correspondents whom I wished to 
see. So I wrote my thirty-eight 
letters, and stopped the appear- 
ance of my advertisement, which, 
however, did not save me from 
both visits and letters. I began 
to wish I had never advertised. 
Of the three ladies I hdd asked to 
come to speak tome, one was at 
least seventy, and as deaf as a 
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post; another informed me that 
she was herself a novelist, though, 
owing to the jealousy and unfair- 
ness of people whom she would 
not name—not until we had be- 
come real friends—she had never 
yet published anything. The third, 
who said she was ‘‘ under twenty,” 
might with equal truth have said 
‘¢under fifteen’’: a mere school- 
girl, who presently admitted that 
‘«*Pa and Ma”’ knew nothing of 
her visit to me. But she was so 
tired of taking care of the chil- 
dren! To this aspirant I admin- 
istered a long lecture, reducing 
her to tears; then I had to give 
her tea and cake to console her; 
and finally Isent her home in a 
very proper frame of mind. If it 
lasted, her mother had reason to 
bless my name. 
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Three weeks passed. I began 


to think there were no treasures 
to be found. Friends began to 
send me their ‘‘ former gover- 
nesses,’’ but I would of have a 
governess. I did not want to be 
set right every time I opened my 
mouth. One lady even recom- 
mended her own maid, who was 
‘‘quite a marvel of intelligence,” 
though unfortunately too delicate 
for her place. 

‘¢T’ll do without a companion, 
Essie,’’ said I to my servant, ‘‘ for 
really Iam plagued to death,about 
it, and not one of these people 
would suit me.’’ 

‘¢Really, mem?’’ replied Essie— 
and I changed my mind at once. 
I could not live without some 
more congenial companion than— 
‘Really, mem.” 


CHAPTER II.—MARY SMITH. 


The next day I was lying on 
my sofa thinking whether a new 
and less ambitious description of 
the wished-for treasure might not 
be more successful in luring her 
into my net—such really superior 
people are perhaps modest—when 
Essie appeared, saying— 

‘“*A lady down -stairs, mem, 
wishes to know if you will see 
her. About the advertisement, 
mem: and her name is Smith.” 

‘«T’ve seen four Smiths already. 
Essie, do use your senses for once ; 
is there any use in my seeing her.’’ 

‘* Well, really, mem, I could not 
take upon me to say. Only—I 
wish you would see her, mem.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, well—bring her up,’’ said 
I: and lay grumbling to myself 
that these interviews would be the 
death of me. For though I do not 
care to dwell on it, it was hard to 
meet so many pairs of anxious 
eyes, only to disappoint them. 

‘* Miss Smith, mem,”’ said Essie, 


and a lady came up the room. It 
is a long room, and I lay by the 
fire, at the end furthest from the 
door. I was struck by the grace 
of her movements—and then I 
saw, in spite of a painfully shabby 
jacket, that she had a figure so, 
perfect that she could not have 
been awkward if she tried. An 
old, poor, black silk dress—but 
very neat; a summer cloth jacket, 
and there was snow on the 
ground ! 

I observed all this as she came 
slowly towards me: she stopped 
at a little distance from my sofa, 
and said— 

‘¢ Miss Mauleverer, I believe ?’’ 

The most delicious voice! so 
soft, so clear; a very young voice 
too, and I looked up eagerly in 
her face. I fairly started. Any- 
thing so thin, so pinched and wan, 
I had never seen; and her hair, 
which was very thick and wavy, 
was perfectly white. 
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‘¢Won’t you sit down ?”’ said I. 
‘‘Take that low chair. It is a 
bitter day.” 

‘‘T have called because I saw 
your advertisement, Miss Maul- 
everer. But it is only fair to 


tell you that I have no recom- 
I can give no refer- 


mendations. 
ences,”’ 

Her beautiful voice trembled a 
litt!e ; she looked over at me, and 
found me gazing searchingly at 
her., Without a word she quietly 
took off her bonnet, and sat in 
silence while I gazed—puzzled, 
and a little nervous, if the truth 
must be told. 

The silence was beginning to 
be awkward, when she spoke 
again. 

‘¢] will tell you what I can 
about myself, madam. I have 
worked for many years for one of 
the great outfitting houses in the 
city. I have earned barely enough 
—for I had my father to support, 
and he was in bad health. For 
him it was better for me to remain 
where I was, because I had more lib- 
erty ; but he is dead, and the lifeis 
killing me. Iam a well-educated 
woman. I was at school in Ger- 
~many, and afterwards in France ; 
and asa child I lived in Naples. 
I am,—or was, I ought to say, for 
it is years since I played or sang, 
—a really good musician. I read 
well, and write a good hand. I 
should like to—serve you, Miss 
Mauleverer ; I have read most of 
your books. I would try to be 
gentle and faithful. But, as I said, 
I can give no references.”’ 

‘¢ Surely the firm which has em- 
ployed you would recommend 

uP’? 

‘*I think so; but I shall not 
ask them to do so. They know 
me by my real name, which I 
mean henceforth to forget. Mary 
Smith is not really my name.”’ 

‘*You must be aware,’’ said I, 
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‘that this is a most extraordinary 
avowal.”’ ." 

‘‘IT am indeed. I am sure my 
employers would, if I asked them, 
recommend me as Mary Smith, 
for they know me very well, and 
would understand. But I have 
not asked them. If you think 
that the objection is insuperable, 
I can stay where'I am. But I will 
not begin by deceiving you.” 

A rather long pause ensued: 
then I said with a laugh— 

‘I wonder what people would 
say if I did so wild a thing?” 

‘*No one need ever know about 
n.” 

‘¢Now, Miss Smith—since so it 
pleases you to be called—what put 
it into your head that I could pos- 
sibly agree to your proposal ?”’ 

In a moment she coloured crim- 
son, and when she coloured she 
looked quite young. ter some 
hesitation she said— 

‘“<It was partly your books. 
You seem to have a great sympa- 
thy with your less fortunate sis- 
ters, and it seemed to me possible 
that you might be able to under- 
stand that a woman may wish to 
lose her old self, without being to 
blame in the matter. And—long 
ago—I knew some one who knew 
you. So l made up my mind to 
try.” 
‘Do you know French?” I 
asked. 

‘¢ Yes, and German, and Italian 
was the language of my childhood. 
And I used to sketch very fairly.” 

‘¢ Landscape ? ” 

‘¢ Yes,’’ she answered. 

‘*A woman like you must be 
very miserable among the people 
employed by—oh, by the way, I 
don’t know by whom.” 

‘«There are some that I could 
have liked; but I have been ob- 
liged to keep aloof. Oh, madam, 
my life has been one long penance 
since I grew to womanhood.” 
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It was her voice that did it. If 
she had spoken in tones less crys- 
tal pure, if she had once said 
‘¢idear,’’ or if she had begun to 
cry over her. woes, I should have 
frozen at once. But to have that 
delicious voice to speak to me— 
that quiet presence ever with me 
—it was a great temptation. And 
I suppose her reference to my 
books had insensibly softened me. 

‘¢Will you go to the piano and 
let me hear you play ?”’ said I. 

‘It is ten years since I last 
played,’’ she answered. But she 
rose and opened the instrument, 
playing some simple airs with the 
most wonderful feeling. Then she 
began a brilliant mazurka, but 
broke down, and said, ‘‘I have 
forgotten that ;’’ and almost as if 
unconsciously, she began to sing. 
It was a very simple little ballad 
—but as to the exquisite beauty 
of her voice, Ican find no words 
to describe it. 

I was conquered ! but I did not 
care to tell herso at once. I said— 

‘¢ Now, do you think you could 
go to any place I want to mention 
in my writing, sketch the most re- 
markable features, and describe it 
all to me?”’ 

‘*It would be delightful work !”’ 
she exclaimed, her eyes bright- 
ening. 

Still, I was anxious not to appear 
like a fool. So I said— 

‘¢T will consider the matter. 
Could you call again before the 
end of the week ?””’ 

‘*Not until Sunday. I could 
not ask for leave to go out again, 
and we are working very late. 
Miss Mauleverer, will you promise 
me not to tell what I have told 
you to any one?” 

‘IT promise, on condition that 
you answer me one question. In 
your past, which you wish to for- 
get, is there anything that ought 
to stand between you and me?”’ 
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She looked at me and said— 

‘«T do not quite understand ?” 

‘*You wish to abandon your 
name. Forgive me—but this looks 
as if——-Miss Smith, is there any 
stain upon that, name ?—you must 
understand me now.”’ 

Again she crimsoned, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Oh no—none, none. My 
troubles have been many, but. . . 
it was my father . . . nothing of 
that kind. 

She was silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then said quietly— 

‘¢On my life there is no stain. 
I swear it solemnly. On my name 
there is—but it was not of my 
making.” 

‘¢Well—will you call on me on 
Sunday, then? Oblige me by ring- 
ing the bell—I am quite helpless, 
you see. We will have some tea 
before you go.” 

Essie brought tea, and I asked 
my visitor to pour it out. AsI 
watched her quiet, graceful, noise- 
less movements, I said to myself, 
‘¢T must and will risk it!” 

‘¢ Miss Smith, suppose you come 
to me, shall you be in no danger 
of meeting people who know you ?”’ 

‘¢No one—not even no one 
living would recognise me,”’ she 
answered ; ‘‘ besides, I did not at 
any time move in your circle.” 

‘¢ In what circle, then?”’ said I; 
‘¢ for Iam very sure that you did 
not acquire your accent and man- 
ner in any—but I beg your par- 
don. I forget myself strangely. 
Very likely your circle was rather 
above than below mine;” and I 
felt myself blush like a girl at my 
awkward blunder. 

‘¢By birth,” she answered, ‘I 
belong to the mercantile class. 
But my mother was an Italian, and 
of good birth: and I spent much 
of my childhood with her family.”’ 

‘¢ Will you have another cup of 
tea?’’ I asked. I was watching 
her very closely. Every movement 
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was ladylike, and she seemed com- 
pletely at her ease: her manner 
could not possibly be assumed for 
the occasion. Having finished her 
second cup of tea, she rose. 

‘‘I] think, Miss Mauleverer, that 
I have some sketches of mine 
among my few possessions. May 


I send them to you, that you may. 


see whether I can do what you 
want in that line? And may I 
call on Sunday ?” 

*¢ Ves,” I said. 
that will suit you.” 

‘It does. Good morning Miss 
Mauleverer.”’ 

Yet she lingered for a moment, 
as if there was something that she 
longed to say. But she did not 
speak: with a little sigh, which 
expressed as much patience as 
anxiety, she turned away—and in 
a moment I was alone. I shivered 
— it seemed so cruel to let her go 
from my warm cosy room out into 
the bitter wind. In that jacket, 
too! 

I pretended to myself that I 
meant to consult some of my friends 
during the interval between Miss 
Smith’s visit and the following 
Sunday. But I never consulted 
any one. I amused myself by im- 
agining what this or that person 
would say if I told my story. Mrs 
Chichester, formerly Edith Maul- 
everer, and Philip’s sister, would 
say, ‘* You’d be murdered in your 
bed, Fanny ! robbed and murdered. 
For mercy’s sake, don’t do any- 
thing so rash!”’’ Lady N. 
would declare that ‘‘ the poor soul 
had escaped from some lunatic 
asylum,”’ and entreat me not even 
to see her again. Every one would 
declare, and with great justice, 
that to engage a companion on her 
own recommendation, without even 
a reference as to character,—a wo- 
man of whom I know nothing ex- 
cept that the name by which she 
called herself was not her own, 


‘At four, if 
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—was a mad, rash act: and yet 
I knew in my heart that this 
was exactly what I meant to 
do. 
The drawings were left at my 
door late the next evening by Miss 
Smith herself. They were uncom- 
monly good. I knew the places 
where some of them were done, and 
knew that they were correct, as 
well as spirited and pretty. Some 
were done in sepia, others were 
coloured, but there was nothing 
finished about them, and it seemed 
to me that they were leaves frum 
a small sketch-book, newly torn 
out. 

Sunday came: four o’clock came, 
and, punctual to a minute, Miss 
Smith came. She was far less 
calm than on her first appearance 
—she seemed half afraid to look 
at me, and her hands trembled as 
she filled the cups with tea; for I 
ordered tea at once, seeing how 
very cold she was. When Essie 
left us, I said at once— 

‘¢ Miss Smith, if you will assure 
me of one thing, you will oblige 
me. I know it isa strange ques- 
tion to ask, but forgive me. Have 
you ever been in... a lunatic 
asylum ? ”’ 

I blurted this out all in a breath. 
She started—looked at me, and 
then laughed ; and her laugh an- 
swered me. Noone whose mind 
has ever been affected laughs like 
that. 

‘¢ Oh, no,’’ she said, ‘‘ never, in- 
deed. Do I look like it ?—well, I 
knew I was very much changed. 
{[—hardly can venture to ask you, 
for somehow, since I was here last, 
my hope that you might engage 
me has come to seem very wild and 
presumptuous—but yet I must ask 
—have you made up your mind 
about me, Miss Mauleverer?’”’ 

‘¢ You positively can give me no 
reference ?’’ said I. 

‘¢None. The fact is, that unless 
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I can get employment that I can 
like, on my own terms, I prefer to 
remain where I am.’’ 

‘¢On your own terms, as to your 
name, &c., you mean—for the ques- 
tion of salary has never been men- 
tioned yet between us.’’ 

‘«T should leave that to you al- 
together. I have no one to think 
of—but myself.’’ 

I remained silent, half-unwilling 
to commit myself finally; but I 
happened to look at her in a few 
moments. Her great soft eyes 


were fixed on my face, her lips 
were pressed firmly together, her 
hands clasped. She was in an 
agony of hope and fear, though 
she sat still and silent. 


It was 
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cruel to delay—particularly as my 
mind was made up. 

‘¢Miss Smith,’ said I, ‘* you 
must never tell any one what a 
silly thing Iam doing. My friends, 
I expect, would begin to inquire 
about a lunatic asylum for me! 
I am going to engage you—on the 
strength of your candid eyes and 
pleasant voice!’’» She suddenly 
covered her face with her hands, 
and began to sob in a strange tear- 
less way. 

‘¢Oh, do forgive me. I cannot 
help it. I shall be myself again 
ina moment. Miss Mauleverer— 
with God’s help—you shall never 
regret this.” 

And I must admit I never did. 


CHAPTER III.—FIVE QUIET YEARS. 


How strange it is now to look 
back to those early days when 
Mary Smith came to me a stranger, 
and I watched her every action 
with a small degree of suspicion, 
which, I suppose, was unavoidable 
under the circumstances! It was 
very characteristic of Mary that 
she never seemed aware of my 
watching, nor in the least degree 
put out by it. And I never dis- 
covered anything that was not 
pure and sweet and good. Just at 
first I was a little distressed, be- 
cause she went out every morning 
before breakfast, and never said 
anything about it; but when I 
found that she only went to the 
early daily service at St M ’s, 
I said to myself that it was no sin, 
though very amazing. I soon be- 
came aware that she was deeply 
and truly religious; and I am not 
ashamed to confess that I learned 
much from her. Not that she 
ever directly tried to ‘‘do me 
good,’’ a process which I should 
have resented at once, and for 
which she was far too humble- 


minded. But one could not live 
with Mary—my. Mary, as I used 
to call her—without being the 
better for it. 

Edith Chichester, and a num- 
ber of other friends, saw my new 
acquisition for the first time on 
the Monday after her arrival. 
Every Monday I was ‘‘at home,”’ 
and dispensed tea and cake and 
talk to all and sundry, from four 
to seven. Very crowded my room 
was, and is; for, really, people are 
very kind to me, and they know I 
cannot go to them. If there is 
one thing of which I am proud, it 
is this, that, with the exception of 
a few who have left London, or 
ceased to come up for the season, 
or —alas !—‘‘ gone over to the 
majority,’ my visitors are the 
same as the visitors of that time. 
I have never lost a friend, except 
by death. Girls and boys, who 
were children then, are grown up 
now, and come with their mothers ; 
dear me! they do flirt audaciously, 
some of them. But to return to 
my first Monday. 





Mary had come to me on Satur- 
day, and my first glance at her re- 
lieved me from an embarrassment 
which had been annoying me a 
good deal during the interval be- 
tween the day on which I engaged 
her, and this on which she came to 
me. I somehow felt that she was 
not a person with whom one could 
take a liberty, and yet truly her 
dress was lamentably shabby. I 
need not have vexed myself; Mary 
appeared in new attire, tasteful 
and elegant, though rather plain. 
I never saw her unsuitably or un- 
becomingly dressed, and really, in 
spite of her white hair and her 
worn look, she was very beautiful ; 
at least I thought so, for I remem- 
ber Edith Chichester asked me if 
I meant to study anatomy, that I 
had set up a ready-made skeleton. 
But this was the only fault Edith 
found ; on the whole she approved, 
and said that it was the skeleton 
of a perfect lady, which was a great 
comfort. 

But before Mary had been with 
me a year, there was no doubt 
at all about her beauty. As the 
hollows in her poor face filled up, 
and a soft pink stole into her 
cheeks, she began to look so much 
younger, that one day I said to 
her— 

** Mary, you are a most deceitful 
woman !”’ 

‘I think not,’’ she answered, 
smiling. ‘‘ What have I done?” 

‘Well, that snowy day that 
first saw you in this house, I fan- 
cied that you were a woman of 
three or four and forty, at the 
least. Now I see that you are 
nothing of the kind. Pray, mad- 
am, how old are you, if it is fair 
to ask ?’’ 

‘* Twenty-eight,’’ she answered ; 
*«quite elderly, don’t you think ? 
When I was seventeen, I consid- 
ered a woman of twenty-eight quite 
old, I remember.’’ 


‘ 
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‘But I am not seventeen—far 
otherwise,’ said I, ‘and I con- 
sider twenty-eight ridiculously and 
scandalously young. If it were 
not for your hair, you would not 
look your age. What was the 
colour of your hair, Mary?’”’ 

‘* My hair?’’ she said, slowly, 
‘Oh, white—it was always white. 
There was a girl long ago who had 
golden-brown hair, but she’s dead, 
poor thing—and buried—at least I 
hope so;’’ and rising, she went 
over to a mirror and looked at 
herself rather anxiously. ‘‘ Oh, 
quite dead, quite!’’ she said; 
‘‘there is no danger that any one 
will think of that girl when they 
see—Mary Smith.” 

I had written to Philip, telling 
him that I had found my treasure, 
and he had answered my letter. 
From that time we kept up a kind 
of correspondence, exchanging let- 
ters perhaps three times in the 
year. But when Mary had been 
about five years with me, Philip 
came home for*a few days. He 
was leaving Vienna, and going to 
a new placé in a higher position— 
in fact, he had begun to ‘‘ make his 


mark,’’ and his career seemed to_ 


lie before him fair and prosperous. 
Yet he was in miserable spirits, 
and could hardly rouse himself to 
take his usual kindly interest in 
my affairs, though he laughed at 
me a little when I sang the praises 
of Mary Smith, who was in Scot- 
land taking some sketches and 
notes for me. 

‘‘Well, if you had seen her, you 
would not wonder at my affection 
for her,’’ said I. ‘‘ But she thought 
that when I should have you with 
me, it was a good time for her to 
go to F ; and she is such a 
desperately tidy creature, that she 
has put away every sketch and 
every note-book. I have made the 
servants search, but not a scrap 
can they find. I wanted to show 
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you her sketches, for you could 
appreciate them—half the people 
who see them say, ‘How unfin- 


ished!’ Do you ever sketch now, 
Phil?’”’ 
‘‘Never. Gave it up, with other 


youthful follies, long ago. Well, 
dear Frances, good-bye. I shall 
not have a moment to myself to- 
morrow, for I am to be with the 
chief all the morning. I am so 
glad to find you so cheery. Miss 
Smith has my very best thanks for 
making your lifesotolerable. Tell 
her so—will you ?”’ 

‘¢‘Certainly. Must you really 
go, Philip? Well, it has been de- 
lightful to see you again; but— 
may I say it, dear?—has the time 
not come for telling me the story 
you promised me? Do you re- 
member ?”’ 

‘‘T remember. No; not yet, 
Fan. I came home this time full 
of a—well, I suppose I may call it 
a hope. I had heard something. 
But I have failed again. I think 
I shall always fail.’’ 

‘Dear Philip, don’t be angry! 
but why do you allow your life to 
be so overshadowed by a——by 
what is past and gone? You are 
still a young man. I want to see 
you a happy man.”’ 

‘‘I’m not unhappy, you know.” 

‘‘T want you to marry,”’ said I, 
boldly ; ‘* to have a home and for- 
get—and have an interest in life 
once more.”’ 

‘* Sometimes,’’ he said, simply, 
‘I wish I could. If I even knew 





that she was happy, cared for—at 
rest anyhow—I think I could do 
Frances, 


it; but not as things are. 


CHAPTER IV.—‘* YOU 


As time went by, I believe I 
forgot that there was any mystery 
about Mary Smith, or that the 
golden-haired girl who was ‘‘ dead 
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you are a kind creature, and some 
day I shall tell you all.’’ 

My poor, brave Philip! what 
business have men with such ten- 
der hearts? One comfort is, not 
many men are so troubled. 

When Mary came home, I gave 
her his message, thus— 

‘« By the way, Mary, my cousin 
Philip left a message for you.’ 

Mary started so violently that 
she upset the china basket she was 
filling with flowers, breaking- its 
twisted handle, and making a per- 
fect mess on the table-cover. Of 
all this she seemed quite uncon- 
scious; and though usually so 
neat-handed and so quick to re- 
pair any little misfortune, she now 
let the water meander about the 
table and run off into her own lap, 
spoiling her dress completely. 

‘*A message!”’ she cried, her 
eyes fixed on me anxiously. 

‘‘ Well, you are nervous to-day, 
Mary! I shall send you to bed 
early—you are overtired. It was 
only to thank you for making my 
life so happy—tolerable, he said. 
say happy. Now, ring for Essie, 
and go and change your dress; 
you are all wet. Oh, Mary, you’ve 
cut. your hand with the china. 
Come here, dear.”’ 

‘¢ China—what china? ”’ she said. 
‘¢Qh, my hand is bleeding.”’ 

And without more ado she 
fainted away—she never could 
bear the sight of blood—leaving 
me to shout and scream for Essie 
until I wonder the policeman out- 
side did not walk in. ‘Mary went 
off to bed with a headache. Ah 
me! how blind I was! 





‘\ 


had borne another 
to me unknown. Mary 
accommodated herself to my needs, 
likings, and even fancies, so com- 


and buried ”’ 
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pletely, that it seemed impossible 
that a few years ago she was to 
me a perfect stranger—nay, that 
in some sense she was a stranger 
still. For except the chance con- 
versation that I have recorded, 
she never talked of her youth, 
nor of anything that had happened 
to her before she came to me. 

I got very, very fond of her: 
she was to me as a dear younger 
sister, and I sometimes found my- 
self expecting her to remember 
things that had happened when I 
was a girl at home in my father’s 
rectory, just as if she had been 
little sunny-haired Lily, who died 
while quite a child. 


Well, the months grew to years, - 


and we were quietly happy to- 
gether. When she had been with 
me ten years, there came a change 
that pleased me greatly. I heard 


from Philip, who had been offered 
a very fine appointment in the 
Foreign Office, and meant to ac- 


cept it, perhaps get into Parlia- 
ment, and in any case live in 
London. 

This story is about my dear 
Mary; but though I hate speak- 
ing of my own sufferings, I must 
say here that they had of late been 
worse than at any time since I 
first got a little better after my 
accident. I had been very ill, and 
Mary had nursed me night and 
day. I hated having strangers 
about me. We had the pleasant 
prospect, too, of a recurrence of 
this illness; for the bone which I 
had so thoroughly smashed was 
beginning to make itself trouble- 
some, after taking nine years to 
think about it! 

**Mary,”’ said I, ‘‘give me my 
writing-case; ‘‘I’ll answer this 
myself. I am so pleased.. My 
cousin Philip—by the way, you 


have not met him yet—is coming’ 


to London—for good, as the phrase 
goes—to live, et all events. He 
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thinks he would like a small house — 
better than chambers. What does 
he want with a house? Perhaps 
he means to take my advice, and 
get married.”’ 

‘«Married?”’ echoed Mary, 
‘Does he say so?”’ 

‘“No; but what does a single 
man want with a house? I must 
admit that he says ‘a very small 
one,’ so I suppose it is only that 
he likes quiet.”’ : 

I wrote my letter, and then 
looked round for Mary, fancying 
that she might have left the room. 
There she was, however, and em- 
ployed in the most unexpected 
manner. She was standing before 
a tall mirror which filled the space 
between two windows, and was 
gazing into it earnestly. Her 
beautiful eyes were somewhat 
short-sighted, and she had bent 
forward until the tip of her nose 
almost touched the glass. 

‘¢What’s the matter, Mary?” 
said I. ‘*Have you got sume 
thing in your eye? Come here; | 
I shall get it out better than you 
can.” 

‘‘There is nothing, thank you. 
Have you finished your letter? 
You are very fond of your cousin; 
why do you not ask him to live 
with you?” 

‘«Why, even if it would be con- 
venient, I have not room, you 
know.” 

‘*Oh, but then you would not 
want me,’’ she said, rather un- 
steadily. 

‘¢My dear girl, don’t be silly! 
Philip is to be chief-something- 
or-other in the Foreign Office, and 
in the House presently. I shall 
consider myself very lucky if I see 
him once a-month; and I never 
heard that he was much of a sick- 
nurse. Mary, dear, don’t talk as 
if you and I could part—I ever 
feel as if we could. You have 
made me quite uncomfortable.” 
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Mary kissed me. She was very 


silent and absent all that evening. 


Before we separated she said to 
me— 

‘Do you know, I believe you 
are right about saving my eyes. 
Iam getting . . . at least I feel 
them sometimes. I think I will 
have advice about them.’’ 

‘‘Indeed I wish you would, if 
you have amy strange feel in 
them,’ said I; ‘‘and I see that 
the lids are red, now that I look 
at you. You shall go to-morrow.”’ 

And she did go, returning the 
happy possessor of a pair of smoke- 
coloured spectacles, with the most 
enormous glasses, which she ‘said 
she was to wear when she felt 
inclined. 

‘*When you feel any weakness 
in your eyes, you mean,”’ said I. 
‘Well, you don’t look a bit like 
yourself, Mary !—and what, pray, 
is this new way of doing your 
hair?”’ 

For her very abundant hair, in- 
stead of being swept loosely back 
and coiled up at the back of her 
head, was dressed high up on her 
head, and was, moreover, so tho- 
roughly combed up, that not a 
wilful little ripple showed itself. 
As.to the dear, wee, white rings 
that used to come peeping round 
her pretty ears, they had vanished. 

‘¢As I was out,” she said, ‘I 
thought I would go to D ’s 
and learn some new way of put- 
ting up my hair. I’ve never 
changed it since I wasa girl. The 
fashion now is for every one to 
wear caps, and I have bought 
some. I think they will suit 
my venerable locks,—don’t you. 
Well, have you anything ready to 
be written ?’”’ 

I did not like her nearly so well 
in her caps, with all the natural 
waviness banished from her hair; 
but for once she was obstinate, say- 
ing that as she had bought the 
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caps she was bound to wear them. 
As to the spectacles, they made 
her look so comical that I always 
laughed at her when she wore 
them, and they generally remained 
in the pretty case which she wore 
at her side. Why isit that some 
people look so absurd in spectacles? 

Philip came to London in due 
time, and soon wrote a line to say 
he would be with me in the even- 
ing. Mary, who was always very 
careful not to be in the way, said 
she would take the opportunity to 
go to some lecture that she wished 
to hear; and she went, and did 
not come home again until Philip 
had gone. The same thing hap- 
pened several times, until Philip 
remarked gravely that he began 
to think that Fanny’s treasure had 
no real existence, and ought rather 
to be called Mrs Harris than Miss 
Smith. 

‘¢ Well, she really runs away on 
purpose,’ I said. ‘‘She has a per- 
fect horror of being in the way, 
and she says that you and I must 
have much to sty to each other. 
Come on Monday—she is always 
home when I have visitors. But I 
just wish you had seen her before 
she altered her way of dressing her . 
hair. Her old way was far more 
becoming to her.” 

Whether he really had a curi- 
osity to see my treasure, or whether 
it was purely accidental, I know 
not ; but one Monday he appeared 
with his sister Edith. I was, as 
usual, lying on my couch near the 
fire— it was April, and chilly 
enough still,—and when Philip 
and Edith came up to my end of 
the room, I did not for some time 
remark that Mary had left her 
post at the little tea-table and was 
nowhere to be seen. But when I 
wanted tea for Edith, I missed the 
tea-maker. Hardly had I noticed 
her absence when she came back. 
I perceived that she had gone for 
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a thick knitted shawl, in which 
she had wrapped herself up as if 
very cold. And indeed she looked 
chilled and pale; moreover, she 
had put on the grey glasses. Edith 
turned and whispered to me: 
‘¢Philip will have a laugh at me; 
for I told him that Miss Smith 
was very good-looking, and to-day 
she is simply a fright. She must 
be getting a cold, I think.” 

She went to the tea-table, stood 
talking a little to Mary, and then 
came back. 

*¢ Yes, indeed,—a sudden chill. 
The poor soul is shivering like a 
leaf, and cannot speak above her 
breath.” 

«It is really enough to frighten 
one,’’ I replied ; ‘‘and so sudden, 
too,—but I will see to her pres- 
ently. Take no more notice of it 


now, Edith, for she is very shy— 
it would only make her worse to 
make any fuss now.” 


Then I turned to talk to Philip, 
who was standing towering over 
me, with his eyes fixed upon Miss 
Smith in a puzzled stare which I 
knew would reduce her to misery 
if she became aware of it. It was 
so unlike Philip too, to stare so. 

‘«Sit down, Philip,’’ said I. ‘I 
really cannot make you hear me 
up there! Are you wondering 
where the good looks have hid 
themselves ? ’”’ 

He sat down, but seemed so 
stupid and unlike himself that 
for a moment I felt vaguely un- 
easy. Presently Edith took him 
away, stopping at the tea-table 
to introduce him to Mary. Both 
bowed—Mary stiffly, like a person 
with a bad headache, and Philip 
slowly, like a person in a dream. 
Then they were gone, and soon 
Mary and I were left alone to- 
gether. She looked very ill, and 
trembled without ceasing; but she 
got better after a while, and seemed 
quite herself the next day. 
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To my great amazement Philip 
appeared next Monday—this time 
without Edith. He sat beside me 
for a few minutes, very silent and 
very absent. It seemed to me ag 
if the numbers present depressed 
him ; and yet if this were the case, 
why did he come? And once he 
would have been the life and soul 


of the party. Far otherwise now, ~ 


A complete wet blanket! And, 
fond as I am of him, I was glad 
when he went away—which he 
did somewhat suddenly, forgetti 
to take leave of me. He walk 
up to Mary and held out his hand, 
saying— 

‘*Good evening, Miss Smith.” 

Mary did not seem to see his 
hand. She bowed, and said ‘* Good 
evening,’’ in a low voice. I did 
wish her spectacles were in the 
fire! It was provoking to have 
talked to a man of a _person’s 
beauty, and for her to be all grey 
spectacles whenever he looked at 
her. However, he departed. 

That evening Mary was singing 
for me, I lying lazily enjoying my- 
self. _ I never heard the door open, 
but I saw her start slightly, and 
then her voice broke down and she 
stopped singing. There was a 
looking-glass over the piano, and 
thus I saw that she hurriedly put 
on those abominable spectacles ; 
and then I became aware that 
there was a man in the room. 

‘¢ Who is that?’’ I cried. ‘‘ Why, 
Philip! you at this hour! I 
thought you were to dine at Lord 
M——’s to-night.”’ 

‘‘T forgot,’’ he said; and then 
he went up to the piano, and said 
something. I could not catch the 
words. Mary rose, faced round, 
and said icily— 

‘¢ What did you say, sir?” 

Her manner surprised me; it 
was out of the question that Philip 
could have said anything that 
ought ico have offended her, and 
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yet her manner was distinctly 
defensive. 

‘‘You are— you know that 
name ?’’ ‘he said. 

‘‘I do not understand you in 
the least,’’ she answered, coldly. 

‘¢ Frances,’’ he said, appealingly, 
‘¢ you know this name? ”’ 

‘‘What name, Philip?” I 
asked, and wondered if he were 
suddenly going mad ! 

‘¢Una Varian; surely you know 
this name ?’”’ 

‘‘Una—no, Philip, I don’t. 
Varian sounds familiar, though I 
cannot remember why. Philip, 
what on earth do you mean? 
You are making us both quite 
nervous.”’ 

‘You don’t know the name!” 
he said; and as to getting him to 
explain or even to understand that 
I was getting thoroughly fright- 
ened, I ‘might as well have tried 
to move the heart of a wooden 
post !—he simply paid no attention 
toa word I said. — 

‘“‘This is very strange!’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘I must think — I 
must . 

He sank into an easy-chair, and 
covered his face with his hands. 
I beckoned Mary over to me. 

‘‘Is he ill? “What on earth is 
it, Mary?’ I whispered. To my 
utter astonishment, her answer 





was— 





I may as well confess that I 
was beside myself with fright. 
Philip had been decidedly odd the 
last two or three times that I had 
seen him, but this evening he was 
more than odd; and what might 
not happen if the poor dear fellow 
were getting some awful fever— 
delirious—violent—and not a man, 
no, not so much as a page-boy in 
the house! The only thing I could 


CHAPTER V.—UNA VARIAN. 
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‘*Perhaps I had better leave 
you?” 

‘*Qh no, for mercy’s sake! I 
am really frightened, Mary.” 

‘¢ Don’t let her go,’’ said Philip, 
suddenly, ‘‘and you need not be 
frightened, Frances. I. have made 
a mistake—that’s all; you forgive 
me, Miss Smith? I am _ very 
sorry, and if you will allow me I 
will explain my error.”’ 

‘*QOh no,” she said, hurriedly ; 
‘‘there is no need for that. I 
will think no more about it.’ 

‘« But yet, allow me to explain,’’ 
he said, in rather a decided tone. 
‘And Frances, I am going to tell 
you, the story I once promised to 
tell you. The time has come for 
it.” 

‘‘T had better leave you,’’ said 
Mary, gathering up~- her work, 
over which she had seemed very 
busy* for the last few minutes. I 
cried in great haste— 

‘Oh no, Mary—péease stay!” 
and Philip said— 

‘*My story and my explanation 
are one and the same. I want 
you to hear it, Miss Smith.” 

‘«T—have nothing to do with 
it,’’ she said. 

‘‘Mary, you really must stay,”’ 
said I. Mary looked at me, sat 
down, and took up her knitting— 
at which she began to work as if 
for her daily bread. 


do, I did; and I felt that it was 
not much. I contrived to possess 
myself of a little bell, which I 
sometimes used for summoning 
Mary if she were in the other 
room. I knew that the sound did 
not ordinarily reach the kitchen ; 
but then I determined to ring in 
no ordinary manner if it became 
necessary to ring at all; and so 
the bell was a very little comfort 
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to me. Had I been less absurdly 
frightened I should have perceived 
that Mary, though agitated, was 
not frightened, whereas usually I 
am far less timid than she. Philip’s 
demeanour, and even his first words 
when at last he broke the silence, 
were not such as to set my mind 
at rest. First he pushed his chair 
back, so that his was in shadow ; 
then he covered his eyes with his 
hand, so that I could not tell 
whether he was looking at me or 
at Mary, and although he addressed 
himself to me, I had an odd con- 
viction that what he said was 
meant for her. As for Mary, she 
knitted away with a kind of fell 
energy—a jerky, restless energy 
most unnatural to behold. 

‘¢Frances, do you remember,’’ 
began Philip, abruptly, ‘‘ how fond 
I was of driving tandem long ago ?”’ 

‘Oh yes,” said I, with painful 
alacrity, ‘‘I do indeed.” - 1 would 
not have let him see how territied 
I was for all the world. I wished 
that Mary would lay aside her 
knitting, the click, click of her 
pins was maddening. 

‘¢ Well, I was driving one day, 
when I met with an adventure 
which has coloured my whole life. 
I had taken you, Frances, to Rich- 
mond, and brought you back to 
my father’s house, where you were 
staying. 1 was driving through 

Square when I fell in with 

a crowd of carriages and cabs— 
there was evidently a stoppage of 
some kind. I drew up near a 
crossing, on which I soon per- 
ceived the cause of the impedi- 
ment—a beautiful white Persian 
“kitten, evidently too much terri- 
fied to get out of the way. In 
trying to avoid the little creature, 
the coachman of a very nice turn- 
out had contrived to lock his car- 
riage-wheels with those of a han- 
som cab. The horses were restive, 
and the occupants of the carriage 


frightened. No vehicle could 
pass; and I was wondering how 
it would end, when the gate of the 
square opened and a girl came out. 
She ran forward, picked up the 
kitten, and retreated a few steps. 
Her eyes were fixed upon the two 
vehicles, and a considerable crowd 
had gathered by this time round 
them. The girl stood just in front 
of my leader, but plainly she did 
not know this, for she never glanced 
round ; her whole mind was fixed 
upon what was going on in the 
roadway. You remember Brian 
Dhu, the black horse I drove as 
leader? He kept stretching out 
his nose and nearly touching her 
hat, and I was nearly afraid that 
she would get a fright if he suc- 
ceeded in reaching her, though he 
wouldn’t have hurt her, poor old 
fellow, for the world. The girl 
had such a beautiful figure; she 
looked so unconscious and so pretty 
as she.stood waiting for her path 
to be cleared, that I got quite a 
longing to see the face belonging 
to that figure. Well, at last the 
carriages were free and the crowd 
began to disperse. In a moment 
more she- would have passed on, 
when Brian Dhu—I was greatly 
obliged to him—suddenly saw the 
kitten and gave a loud snort. She 
turned her head, saw me and my 
horses, looked startled for a mo- 
ment, and then smiled, becoming 
aware, I think, that she had kept 
me standing there for some time. 
She said, ‘I beg your pardon,’ 
walked on, and knocked at the 
door of a house opposite.’’ 

By this time I was getting in- 
terested, and, though I still fond- 
ly cherished my bell, I began to get 
over my nervousness. I said— 

‘* And was she pretty, Philip?” 

‘*No,”’ said he, half indignantly, 
«she was—lovely ! ”’ 

He was silent for a few min- 
utes, 
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‘¢ I didn’t see her again for some 
time, but I found out who she 
was. She was—the only child of 
a great merchant, one of the mer- 
chant-princes of that day, Redvers 
Varian.” 

‘¢ What ?’’ I cried ; ‘‘ no wonder 
I thought Iknewthe name. Oh, 
my poor Philip! I can guess the 
res 5 98 

‘No, no! let me tell it, I suc- 
ceeded in getting an invitation to 
a party where Mr Varian and his 
daughter were expected. I was 
introduced to her, and to her 
father. You know, Fan, I was 
rather a pleasant fellow in those 
days.’’ 

‘Truly you were, Phil!” 

‘¢ And Mr Varian took a fancy 
tome, andIto him. Yes, I did. 
I was in love with her, but I truly 
and honestly liked him ; and so 
did all who knew him. And he 
was very, very kind to me. Yes, 
I know all about him, Frances; 
you need not say a word—don’t 
saya word. But I can never for- 
get his kindness, never.” 

‘¢ Well—go on, Philip ; did you 
—did she : 

‘¢Oh, we were very happy,”’ he 
said, quietly. ‘*‘My Una! my 
lovely, sweet, bright Una! We 
were very happy, she andl. I 
told Mr Varian that my father 
might object, but he did not seem 
to fear that the objection would 
last when he knew Una. Still, I 
thought I would say nothing till 
I got the appointment I was ex- 
pecting; for, if my father’s con- 
sent was a rather unwilling one, 
I felt it would be more pleasant 
for Una to leave England for a 
time as soon as we were married. 
It was during this time that I 
was once very near confiding in 
you. Do you remember, Frances ?”’ 

‘¢Yes, I remember. I suppose 
the Varian crash came in time to 
prevent your marriage ?”’ 
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‘«It would not have prevented 
itif I had had my own way. But 
Una—she was only eighteen, but 
she was not like other girls of 
that age—she had very strict § 
ideas of right and wrong. She— 
wrote to me—said that now Lord 
Mauleverer could never consent ; 
that our marriage would injure 
me; and she said good-bye—she 
would see me no more. I hurried 
to the house in Q—— Square. 
Miss Varian had left it that 
morning, and no one there knew 
where she meant to go. But I did 
not give her up. My little prin- 
cess! to leave her to poverty and 
—to—— I did all I could to find 
her. When all else failed, I went 
to the prison and saw Mr Varian 
—tried to see him, I mean, for he 
refused to admit me. I was at 
the trial, but Una was not there. 
I knew that she had not a relation 
leftin the world—the aunt in 
Naples with whom she used to 
live was dead. Of all her father’s 
riches not a penny remained—the 
claims against him swallowed them 
all. I was—half mad. At last I 
succeeded in seeing Mr Varian be- 
fore he was removed from London. 
He told me he had done his ut- 
most to persuade Una to let him 
tell me where to find her, and that 
she had solemnly declared that she 
would disappear even from him 
unless he kept her secret.’’ 

‘¢ Philip, the girl cannot have 
loved you,”’ said I. 

‘«Tt was her love that gave her 
strength to be cruel,’’ he answered. 

‘¢] knew that; I never doubted 
it. She loved me, and she loves 
me; I now it. Well, I searched 
still; but though sometimes I got 
a clue, she baffled me completely. 
Then I got my appointment, and 
next day came a letter from her 
begging me to accept it and go 
away; that I would forget her, 
and that she was ill from the fear 
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of being found by me. She said 
her father, when released, would 
have none but her—in fact, she 
made it my duty to go, and I 
went.” 

‘You went to Vienna,” I put 
in, as he seemed to forget to go on. 

“Yes. After getting that letter 
I felt that I could do nothing un- 
til—as long as Mr Varian lived. 
I heard that he was released in 
consequence of his health having 
failed, and then I heard that he 
was dead. That was ten years ago. 
If you remember, I came home 
then, but I failed to find her.” 

‘¢ And you have failed always, I 
suppose ?’’ said I. 

‘*Five years ago Charles Per- 
ronet came to see me, and in the 
course of conversation he let me 
know that he had seen Una at 
Messrs Cassell & Pyne’s shop, 
where she was working at that 
time. It was some years since he 
saw her, and he knew nothing 
more of her; but I came home. 
But Cassell & Pyne had entirely 
lost sight of her. Not long after 
her father’s death she left them. 
I fancied that there was some reti- 
cence in Mr Cassell’s manner, but 
he declared he knew nothing more. 
If you remember, Frances, Miss 
Smith was in Scotland or Wales, 


on a sketching expedition, when I 
came here to see you?”’ » 
‘*Yes; I remember the tim 


very well,” said I. But though 
I spoke in an everyday fashion, 
I was beginning to wonder what 
all this might mean. I looked 
at Mary; she was still knitting 
feverishly. 

‘¢ But,”’ said I, ‘* what I want to 
know is, why you have told me all 
this, Philip? You said that some 
day, when it was no longer a pain- 
ful subject, you would tell me all ; 
but I fear that you are very far 
from having forgotten this girl, 
who, mind you, can be a girl no 
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longer, nor even a very youn 
woman. Perhaps she marri 
when she left these people—Cas. 
sell, or whatever you call them.” 

‘« If I knew that she is married, 
I should never wish to see her. If 
she has outlived the memory of © 
me and our one happy year, twenty 
years ago, then I will say no more, 
But unless I failed to understand 
Una—and I loved her too well for 
that—she would not change nor 
forget. And I speak to-night, and 
I begged Miss Smith to be present, 
because I have no doubt that she 
can tell me where Una Varian is, 
and I want Una to understand 
how things now are. She can no 
longer fear that she can injure my 
career. Iam too high in my pro- 
fession to be injured in that way. 
She cannot say now that I shall 
repent having estranged myself 
from society for her sake, because 
society and I have been estranged 
these twenty years. I have been ~ 
a lonely man, though I have never 
learned to love loneliness. 
longed for a home, a companion, a 
wife—my wife, for none but Una 
could I think of in that way. I 
am no longer a very young man. 
If Una chooses, she can make me 
happy even now; if she won’t, no 
one else shall. I must get on as 
best I can, finding life dreary work, 
as I have found it for twenty years 
—very nearly half my life. And, 
finally, listen to this note from my 
dear old father, written after hear- 
ing my story for the first time, 
this very day :— 


‘ My DEAR Miss Vartan,—Make 
my boy happy. Iam very old, 
and I should like to see Philip 
happy before I die. 

‘ MAULEVERER.’ 


I have said my say—I can 
do no more.”’ 
I understood matters now. I 
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held my breath and looked at 
Mary. I whispered, ‘‘ Mary, speak 
—you cannot—you must not—re- 
fuse 1"? 

Mary had dropped her knitting, 
and was bent forward with her 
face hidden in her hands. 

‘¢What can I say? what ought I 
to do?” she said, wildly. 

Philip got up and walked over 
to her: he took her two hands and 
gently raised her till she stood 
before him. Then he pulled off 
the shawl she was wrapped in, and 
quietly removed the hideous spec- 
tacles. Finally, he took off her 
cap, and all these ‘‘ goods and 
chattels’’ he flung recklessly into 
a corner. 

‘‘Did you think these things 
could hide you from me, Una?” 
he asked. ‘‘I knew your hands, 
dear, the moment I saw them, as 
you sat over there making tea.” 

‘¢T am so changed, Philip.” 

‘‘But you are still the one 
woman in the world for me,’’ he 
answered. ‘* At last, Una !”’ 

For she had flung her arms 
round him—and for some time I 
had the comfortable assurance that 
my presence was entirely forgotten. 
Of course I at once wanted. to 
cough, but I choked myself gal- 
lantly. Not for worlds would I 
have reminded them that I was 
there, and, alas! could not steal 
away. 


Philip had told his story so fully 
that there was very little left for 
Mary—I shall never be able to 
call her anything else—to explain 
tome. She assured me, when next 
morning we had a long talk, that 
but for the state of my health she 
would have left me when Philip 
returned to England. But she 
felt certain that he would not 
recognise her, she was so altered. 

‘‘And I thought, too, that he 
probably no longer cared to find 


me,”’ she-went on; ‘‘ but somehow, 
the moment I saw him, I knew 
that he did care. And it seemed 
to me such a pity. I looked round 
the room at so many bright young 
faces, and I said to myself, ‘‘ He 
might marry one of these girls, and 
yet his heart is so true and so full 
of pity that he would think him- 
self bound to me, even now. I 
wonder—ought I to have gone 
away then? I wonder if I am 
doing right now ?”’ 

‘« If you are doing wrong, Mary, 
I must really insist upon your per- 
severing in the ways of error. I 
think I see myself facing Philip 
with the news that you have again 
disappeared. My dear, you are 
one of those women who have a 
morbid love of self-sacrifice; but I 
have none, and I decline to be de- 
molished by Philip in his despair. 
I shall keep a sharp look-out, and 
on the first suspicion, Essie shall 
lock you up in your room. You 
don’t escape until you are safely 
transformed into Mrs Philip Maul- 
everer—as you ought to have been 
twenty years ago.” 

‘*You don’t really think that,’ 
said Mary. 

‘¢Well—ten years ago, then. 
When you came tome. You were 
free then.” 

‘«What would his father have 
said? Philip was then quite 
young, and you remember what Z 
looked like. And with my dear 
father’s sin and disgrace still a 
thing of yesterday? No; the 
kindest thing I could do was to 
keep out of his way. It is differ- 
ent now—lI see that. Even his 
father sees it. As nothing else 
will satisfy him——— Ah, I hope I 
shall be able to make him happy !”’ 

‘*Of his happiness I have no 
doubt,’’ said I. ‘*The person to 
be pitied is, I think, my poor old 
cross-grained self.”’ 

‘Will you do one thing for 
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me ?’’ said Mary, kneeling down 
beside me and kissing me ten- 
derly. ‘*Do not get any one in 
my place till we come. home. 
Philip told me he means to be 
married quietly, at once, and then 
his heart is set on taking me to 
Vienna that he may show me the 
place where he used to—make a 
fool of himself, I’m afraid. Then 
when we come home, will you ask 
us to stay here with you for a 
while, and then we’ll see about my 
successor ?”’ 

To all this I consented; and I 
must say that Philip lost no time 
in carrying out Azs part of the 
programme. In one poor fortnight 
from the evening on which he 
frightened me half out of my wits, 
they were married by special 
licence here in my drawing-room, 
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Lord Mauleverer and myself being 
the only witnesses, except Essie, 
who wept in the background, 
And they are no doubt in Vienna 
now. 

‘¢Well—I will not be selfish! 
But I do feel very lonely, and no 
one will ever be to me what Mary 
was. Noone gets such a treasure 
twice. And a treasure you were to 
me, Mary Smith—a sister and a 
friend. Una Varian belongs to 
Philip, but Mary Smith is all my 
own. 

I do not find myself much the 
better for having written this ac- 
count of my woes; and I shall lay 
it by, that I may add an account 
of Mary’s successor. For I cannot 
do without some one—that is the 
worst of it. And how I shall 
detest that poor ‘‘ some one.”’ 


CHAPTER VI.—THE READING OF THE MANUSCRIPT. 


Six months later. 

‘¢ Frances, what is this manu- 
script, all in your own writing? 
And I see our names in it.” 

‘¢Oh, I know what it is; my 
safety-valve. I wrote it while you 
and Philip were abroad.”’ 

‘*« May I look at it? Why, it’s a 
regular history of ourselves, I can 
see that. I shall get Philip to read 
it to us this evening; so, now, if 
you have been saying anything 
nasty of either of us, you’ll be put 
to shame.”’ 

‘* Very good,”’ said I. 

Una kept her word, and as we 
sat cosily by the fire—I lay, but 
that did not destroy the cosiness— 
Philip was informed that I had 
been ‘‘ turning him into a novel.’ 
And the manuscript being pro- 
duced, he set to work to read it. 
When he had finished the first 
chapter, he remarked— ; 

‘* Was I really such a wet blan- 
ket as you have depicted, Fan ?”’ 


‘¢ Oh, I declare I don’t think I 
have exaggerated, Philip? ”’ 

‘¢Dear me!’”’ said he, thought- ' 
fully ; ‘‘and all about—um—well, 
well !” 

Mary laughed, and said— 

‘Go on, Philip; I want to hear 
more about Mary Smith.” 

Philip went on—but how he did 
laugh at the idea of my asking 
Mary if she had just escaped from’ 
a lunatic asylum—which was his 
version of the question I put to 
her. 

‘¢ And in all sincerity, Frances, 
what a rash woman you~ were! 
I declare you proved yourself fit 
for an asylum yourself! Well, 
all’s well that ends well, but this 
story ought to conclude with the 
discovery of a plot on the part of 
Miss Smith to let in her friends 
the burglars to rob the house and 
murder you.” 

‘‘Instead of which she ‘ very 
foolishly “married the barber,’ ” 
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said I; ‘*but go on reading, if 
you wish to finish this thrilling 
tale for I cannot sit up all night.’ 

He took up the manuscript, and 
this time he finished it. Una 
cried more when the scene between 
Philip and herself was thus brought 
back to her mind, than she did at 
the time. Philip was intensely 
diverted to find that I had been in 
such a fright. 

But when the story was finished, 
Mary came over to me and took 
my hand. 

‘*So you really thought,’”’ she 
said, ‘‘ that after all your kindness 
—making me like your sister, and 
loving me when I so sorely needed 
love—that Philip and I were going 
to leave you to a stranger?”’ 

‘‘Frances, I protest solemnly I 
was not in the plot,’’ said Philip. 
‘‘I did zo¢ make up my mind to 
quarter myself and my wife upon 
you. Nay, as you know, I honest- 
ly searched for a suitable house 
when we first came home, and in 
my guilelessness could not imagine 
why Una was so hard to please. 
She is a very designing woman, 
Fan. I have little doubt that 
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from the first she intended to live 
here.”’ 

‘*T intended to see if it would 
answer,” said Una, boldly; ‘and 
it did, and does, and will. We 
are very happy together, and I 
have plenty of time for all that 
Frances wants done—except the 
sketching; and, Philip, do you 
know she is growing quite un- 
principled? She actually took the 
description of a place in France 
out of the great encyclopedia this 
very morning, and worked it up 
until I fancied I had gone there 
and seen it all!’’ 

‘‘ This comes of having an un- 
principled companion,’’ remarked 
Philip. 

Ah, well! I did not lose my 
treasure after all! I hope it was 
not selfish of me to accept her 
offer—but I was so. utterly lonely. 
I have never once been allowed to 
feel myself one too many. And 
Mary is one of those who will and 
must be sacrificing their comfort 
for some one; so it may as well 
be for me, who love her so dearly 
and need her so much. 

















The Romance of State-Mapping. 


THE ROMANCE OF 


On a former occasion! there 
was given in the columns of 
‘ Maga’ an account of the National 
Survey of this country, treating of 
its history, some of its operations, 
its progress to the present time, 
and its outlook in the future. In 
that article, however, it was not 
attempted, nor was it possible in 
the restricted space, to do more 
than touch the bare outlines of the 
subject, the aim being to convey 
to the reader a general comprehen- 
sive idea of this great public work 
as a whole.? I propose to discuss 


now the more personal and. pictur- 
esque aspects of the subject; to 
interpolate, so to speak, between 
the lines of the previous narrative ; 
and, by bringing out into stronger 
relief the figures of a few of the 
principal actors in the business, 


to throw into the picture more of 
warmth and colour and life than 
a mere résumé of the main events 
could supply. 

It has been said of all history 
that its interest is drawn less 
from the recital of its facts, than 
from its portraiture of men and 
women. So it is with the more 
limited stage it is my present 
purpose to attempt to light up. 
The human ‘‘ items ”’ of the Brit- 
ish Survey, if I can only ade- 
quately force them into the focus 
of the reader’s attention, will prob- 
ably be the most attractive in the 
story ; and the portrayal of their 
doings, entourage, and manner of 
life, will perhaps better than any- 
thing else illustrafe the romance of 


STATE-MAPPING. 


State-mapping, or, in effect, what 
was practically the making of Brit- 
ish geography. 

In the previous notice of the 
Survey, it may be remembered that 
the figure of General William Roy, 
who may be justly named the 
father of the Ordnance Survey, 
came into special prominence, 
What was then said of him pretty 
nearly, so far as our present sub- 
ject-matter is concerned, exhausted 
the record. It may be noted, 
however, that Roy was a Scots- 
man, and has been claimed as a 
Lanarkshire man. We saw that 
he had a large share in the making 
of the first great State map of the 
Highlands of his native country, 
the ‘* Duke of Cumberland’s map,” 
as it was called; and this chart, 
which was on a large scale, was 
afterwards reduced and engraved, 
under the title of ‘‘the King’s 
map.” A further intermediate 
glimpse is obtained of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Roy in 1774, during which 
year he spent the summer climb- 
ing the Scotch hills and making 
barometrical observations of their 
heights ; the results of that sea- 
son’s work being given to the 
Royal Society in 1777. Roy was 
already a Fellow of that Society; 
and for his admirable and at that 
time unprecedented scientific la- 
bour, the measurement of the 
Hounslow base-line, as well as his 
exhaustive paper describing the 
operation, the gold medal of this 
distinguished institution was con- 
ferred upon him. 


—— 





1 Blackwood’s Magazine, September 1886, 
2 The volume subsequently published, of which the article was in some sort an 


abridgment, is entitled ‘The Ordnance 
Advertiser sheet herein. 


Survey of the United [Kingdom.’—See 
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But geodesy and topography 
were not the sole extra-military 
pursuits of this energetic officer. 
In its more immediate relation to 
his profession as a soldier, arche- 
ology became also a special study 
with him; and his researches in 
this direction during his peram- 
bulations in the land of his birth 
have been long known to the in- 
itiated under the title of ‘Roy’s 
Military Antiquities of the Romans 
in Britain.’ The book is an im- 
posing folio volume, and contains 
a very fine set of maps, with illus- 
trations of supposed Roman camps 
and other antiquities’ of allied 
character in Scotland. It was 
published by the Society of An- 
tiquaries in 1793. The material 
is elaborated with all the soldierly 
precision, labour, and thoroughness 
characteristic of the man. For 
the time of its appearance, allow- 
ing for the pseudo-classical pro- 
clivities of the day, when every 
vestige of antiquity in the British 
Islands which imagination could 
twist into Roman shape was 


' credited to our quondam Italian 


conquerors, and when to suggest a 
native origin for the ancient rings 
and earthworks which strew the 
country was deemed a relegation 
of them to obscure barbarism— 
Roy’s fine work was undoubtedly a 
standard one of its kind. And 
though it is probable his educa- 
tional bias and professional in- 
stincts may have inclined him to 
the archzological fashion of the 
day, so that we have to accept the 
author’s historical disquisitions 
cum grano, the plates, as delineat- 
ing a century back the then con- 
dition and appearance of the ob- 
jects described in the book, will 
always have a special value and 
interest. 

Near the end of 1786, while he 
was urging on Ramsden to finish 
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his instrumental. masterpiece, the 
huge 36-inch theodolite that was 
destined to do the State good and 
constant service uninjured for a 
matter of seventy years, Roy, 
now a general officer, was ap+ 
pointed colonel of the zoth Foot. 
But he was not to enjoy the 
honour long. The arduous work 
of the next two years, and the 
constant exposure to all weathers, 
told heavily upon him, no longer 
a young man, and by the autumn 
of 1789 he was so ill that the 
doctors sent him off to Lisbon for 
change of air. He was back in 
England by April of the following 
year, and died two or three months 
later, having just lived to correct 
the proofs (the last three sheets 
excepted) of the account of his 
final scientific achievement carried 
through just one hundred years 
ago,—the accurate geographical 
connection of the two great rival 
kingdoms divided by the ‘silver. 
streak.”’ 

Such, then, are the few remain- 
ing links which sum up the career 
of this originator and first director 
of the National Survey, soldier and 
state- mapper, a chief pioneer in 
the advancement of British geo- 
graphy. Active, untiring, and 
unsparing of pains to secure good 
work, he was in many respects a 
model of what an engineer officer 
should be, whether in times when 
the temple of Janus is open or 
when it may be closed. And, 
without doubt, General Roy will 
ever take first rank among those 
whose function it is to span the 
terrestrial globe with line and 
measure, and to mete out the 
bounds thereof. 

The next two men to whom the 
conduct of the British Survey fell 
were both officers of that distin- 
guished and historic regiment, the 
Royal Artillery. The intimate 
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association of the two sister corps, 
which at that time and for long 
thereafter took their orders from 
the Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, made it an indifferent mat- 
ter from which branch the chief 
of the Survey should be drawn, 
provided the necessary scientific 
qualifications were united in the 
individual selected for so import- 
ant a post. Edward Williams, 
lieutenant-colonel of artillery, of 
whom mention was made in our 
former article, occupied the posi- 
tion for some seven or eight years 
following Roy’s death, during 
which the highly interesting 
geodetic work we glanced at was 
carried out. William Mudge was 
colleague and assistant to Wil- 
liams, and shared personally in 
the astronomical and other out- 
door work at the trigonometrical 
stations. Both conjointly edited 
the detailed accounts of the opera- 
tions, and both were Fellows of 
the Royal Society, to which these 
accounts, afterwards published in 
separate form, were communi- 
cated. 

On the death of Williams in 
1798, the presidency of the 
National Survey passed into the 
hands of Mudge: and for the 
general reader, at all events, some 
of the most attractive and pictur- 
esque incidents connected with 
the history of State map-making 
are to be found within the two- 
and-twenty years while this dis- 
tinguished officer of the ‘‘ gunners”’ 
held the reins. It is true the 
work was then on a far smaller 
scale in respect of funds and num- 
bers employed than in the later 
days of the department. But, 
looking to the personal aspects of 
the case, there are brought into 
view at this time some of the 
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leading lights of the Survey, 
prominent among them being the 
figure of Colby. But this is to 
anticipate. 

Mudge appears to have joined 
the Woolwich Military Academy 
asacadet in 1777. While there 
he had a visit from the great 
lexicographer, Samuel Johnson, 
who was his godfather, and who 
presented young Mudge with a 
guinea and a book. In 1779 
Mudge was commissioned in the 
Artillery, and ten years later jcined 
the Ordnance Survey. Admit- 
tance to the corps of Engineers 
was apparently not very easy at 
the beginning of the century ; for, 
writing to his friend Rosdew in 
1805, he remarks, ‘‘it is far more 
easy to get a company in the 
Guards than a commission in the 
Engineers.” In 1809, in addition _ 
to his duties as chief. of the 
National Survey, Mudge was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant - Governor of 
the Royal Military Academy, 
which office he held for some 
years. It would seem that the 
interest of the poet. Wordsworth 
was aroused in the doings of 
Mudge and his observing party 
when they were at work on the 
summit of Black Comb Hill in 
Cumberland, sufficiently to make 
him pen some lines about them in 
1813.! Nor, indeed, to such a 
nature-lover as the bard of Grass- 
mere, could there have been found 
many spots with more of the ele- 
ment of solitude, or better adapted 
for a comprehensive survey of 
landscape, than the lofty emin- 
ences selected for our great trig- 
onometrical stations. 

Small as was the expenditure of 
the British Survey in its earlier 
years, Mudge, during his director- 
ship, was not without fears of hav- 








1 Memoirs of the Mudge Family. 
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ing it overliauled ; and when, in 
1811, a military commission did 
inquire into the cost and working 
of the department, animadversion 
was expected. But the apprehen- 
sion proved groundless. A more 
serious subject of criticism threat- 
ened the Survey for a while, and 
gave Mudge much anxiety. This 
was an attack by various writers, 
about 1813, on the accuracy of the 
sector observations for latitude, 
which Had been taken in 1800-1802 
along the Dunnose-Clifton arc of 
meridian. The attack was led by 
one Rodriguez, an able Spanish 
expert, who had been associated 
with Arago and Biot in the pro- 
longation of the Dunkerque-Barce- 
lona arc to Formentera in the 
Balearic Islands, and had gained 
considerable geodetical experience. 
The matter was discussed in a 
leading Review of the day in an 
article attributed to Professor 
John Playfair, and the Spaniard 
appeared to have made out a good 
case, based upon the published rec- 
ords of the British Survey. There 
was undoubtedly an apparent error 
unaccounted for, of some two 
seconds of latitude, representing 
over a couple of hundred feet of 
lineal measure ; and the conclusion 
Rodriguez came to was, that this 
error must be the result of faulti- 
ness either in the observing instru- 
ment or in the taking of the obser- 
vations—not an unnatural primd 
facie inference. So the matter 
rested, in obscurity till after the 
lapse of many years. The same 
observations were retaken at Dun- 
nose, and some other places where 
similar discrepancies had arisen 
from a like cause, with an im- 
proved sector designed by Airy. 
Then out came the solution of the 
mystery. Local attraction had 
disturbed the plummet - line, the 
very hinge and basis of sector-work 
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when you are looking up into the 
zenith of the heavens. Every 
building in the locality shared the 
error, the walls and all things sup- 
posed to be upright being in effect 
two angular seconds out of the true 
vertical. Thus it was that Colonel 
Mudge was ultimately vindicated, 
and the accuracy of his original 
work done with Ramsden’s ad- 
mirable sector verified by Airy’s 
instrument ; the difference at Dun- 
nose, as tested between the two 
sets of observations, amounting to 
no more than seven-hundredths of 
a second of latitude. 

Such was the satisfactory ter- 
mination of a matter which had 
caused no small polemical discus- 
sion and heat among scientific men, 
and had also much exercised and 
perplexed the minds of those who 
were jealous above all things of the 
reputation of the Trigonometrical 
Survey of Great Britain. 

It now becomes necessary to in- 
troduce to the reader the person- 
ality of the Engineer officer, who 
of all others, to my thinking, 
stands out as the central figure in 
the ‘history of the National Sur- 
vey,—the man, at all events, longer 
and more closély identified with 
every branch of its working details 
than any other, Thomas Frederic 
Colby. He was born on the first 
day of September 1784, at the very 
time when the founder of the State 
institution he was to serve so 
well was putting the finishing 
touches to his splendid piece of 
mensuration. at Hounslow. He 
was commissioned second lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Engineers at 
the end of the first year of the 
present century, and was almost 
immediately posted to the Ord- 
nance Survey... A few months 
more saw him promoted to a first- 
lieutenancy, and soon after that 
came about the lamentable acci- 
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dent that was very nearly bringing 
the young subaltern’s career to an 
untimely end. Colby was on a 
duty visit to Cornwall, and by 
some mischance an old pistol barrel 
he was handling burst, shattered 
his left hand so badly that it had 
to be amputated, and caused such 
severe injury to his head as to be 
almost fatal.! This was in 1803; 
and to any one of less indomitable 
energy of character, a check like 
this at the threshold of a man’s 
professional life might have turned 
it aside into another channel, or 
have been a practical shelving of 
him altogether. But, as we shall 
see, the mishap seetned to make no 
appreciable difference to the re- 
markable bodily as well as mental 
activity and vigorous powers of 
work which distinguished this offi- 
cer throughout, nor to the excel- 
lence of the results he achieved. 
During the first score or so of 
years of Colby’s survey doings, it 
must be borne in mind that the 
commissioned officers of the Ord- 
mance corps were mainly taken 
up with the instrumental opera- 
tions proper, trigonometrical and 
astronomical, at the great station 
points. The topographical map- 
ping was a separate branch of 
work, the details of which were left 
more in the hands of the gentle- 
men who formed the corps of mili- 
tary surveyors and draughtsmen, 
of which the two Gardners were 
distinguished examples. Unfor- 
tunately, the system adopted for 
a length of time was to allow 
these topographers, in addition to 
their military pay as  warrant- 
officers, a certain contract rate at 


so much per square mile for the - 
superficial content of the work 
they purported to turn out. And 
it is mainly to this cause that we. 
must trace the errors which crept 
into some of the older maps of 
the National Survey, and which 
have done such yeoman service in 
the hands of hostile critics of the 
State-mapping. 

In all the principal station ob- 
servations, then, Colby was an 
active personal participator. He 
was in truth coadjutor and right- 
hand man ‘‘ all round’’ to Mudge. 
South of the Tweed, associated 
with his chief at Dunnose, Clifton 
Beacon, Arbury Hill, Delamere 
Forest, Burleigh Moor, and in 
North Britain in company with 
James Gardner, at Kellie Law, 
at Cowhythe, where the greatest 
of all the disturbances of the 
plumb-line was afterwards found 
to exist, and at the Udtima Thule - 
of the Shetlands, Balta Island, 
Colby the one-handed toiled away, 
sighting the stars night after 
night for his latitudes. Like 
General Roy’s French colleague 
Méchain, Colby exhibited a re- 
markable skill as an instrumental 
observer, which evoked the ad- 
miration of foreigners, and was 
admitted by his own officers to be 
nothing short of first-rate. 

I shall now take the reader 
with me to a few of the Survey 
camps in Scotland: and in follow- 
ing the proceedings of Colby and 
Mudge, we shall make acquaint- 
ance with some other notables, 
and endeavour to get an idea of 
what manner of life and work fell 
to the lot of those whose time was 





1 Portlock’s Memoir of General Colby, 1869, from which many of the particu” 
lars respecting Colby passed under review in these pages have been derived. 

An excellent bust of the General in the Survey Library at Southampton shows 
very distinctly a long scar and deep indent across the forehead, left as a per- 


manent mark by this accident. 
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passed on the great British ‘‘ trig”’ 
in its earlier days. 

The Scotch triangulation did 
not begin till 1809, and it was 
more than once suspended for 
economical reasons. In 1815, 
Colby (who had meanwhile passed 
through the grade of second cap- 
tain of Engineers and been pro- 
moted to first captain) was out 
with his tents and instruments on 
the breezy moorelands of Kirkcud- 
brightshire. and Ayrshire, starting 
with Bengairn Hill, and finishing 
the season with the Black Carrick. 
It was a season, we are told, of 
exceptionally bad weather in the 
west of Scotland, and many of us, 
from well-remembered personal ex- 
perience, can thoroughly realise 
the variations of ‘‘soft,’’ ‘* blaw,”’ 
and ‘‘whiles snaw’’ this must 
have meant for our State moun- 
taineers camped out on these bare 
hilltops. One of the incidents of 
this year, memorable for the more 
eventful tempest elsewhere, which 
rose and burst so suddenly upon 
the nations of Europe, was ‘‘ the 
very violent storm ”’ (writes Colby) 
‘‘which destroyed the tents and 
put an early period -to our sum- 
mer’s operations,’ but which hap- 
pily occasioned no injury to the 
great theodolite. The result of 
this season’s work was to complete 
the trigonometrical connection 
between Cumberland, the Isle of 
Man, a bit of the Irish coast, and 
the south-west of Scotland as far 
as Ayr. 

One of the advantages of the 
Survey at this time and for long 
thereafter to the officers who con- 
ducted it, was the way in which it 
brought them into contact with the 
ablest literary and scientific men 
of the day. The select and dis- 
tinguished coterie of savants, who 
in the earlier years of this century 
raised the academical reputation of 
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the ‘‘ Modern Athens” to a pitch 
almost as unrivalled as is the 
situation of that beautiful city 
for picturesqueness, were in the 
most friendly communication with 
Mudge and Colby, and afterwards 
with Drummond. Nor may it be 
without interest to any specially 
acquainted with the northern me-_ 
tropolis to know that in the same 
letter (written in 1815, and ad- 
dressed either to Playfair or Leslie) 
from which I have just quoted 
describing the storm, Colby was 
emphatic in pointing out the great 
benefit to science the erection of an 
observatory at Edinburgh would 
secure, and in urging that for such 
an object an eminently suitable 
site would be the Calton Hill. 
Thus we have to-day upon that 
rocky mount a memento of the 
advice given betimes by this far- 
seeing officer of Engineers. 

But it was not alone in this 
country that the British Survey 
had begun to command the atten- 
tion of the world of science. In 
1816, Heinrich Schumacher, the 
eminent Danish astronomer, : not- 
withstanding that he was fully 
aware of the then unexplained dis- 
crepancies in our sector observa- 
tions for the latitude of Dunnose, 
writes to Colonel Mudge, on behalf 
of the King of Denmark, asking 
for the loan of the instrument 
which had done the work. With 
remarkable foresight, Schumacher 
had rightly divined the real crux 
of the discrepancies Don Rodriguez 
had animadverted on, which, as we 
have seen, was ultimately placed 
beyond a doubt. The instrument 
could not be spared at the time it 
was applied for, but was sent over 
to Denmark in 1819, and set up at 
Lauenburg, a geodetic survey of 
his native country having already 
begun under the direction of this 
distinguished Holsteiner. 
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Again, we have about this time 
the far-farmed Francois Arago in 
correspondence with Mudge, pro- 
posing at Laplace’s instance that 
Yarmouth should be made a Euro- 
pean sector station, and form the 
northern terminal of the grand 
combined Anglo-French arc of me- 
ridian. And in the year following 
(1817), the great Laplace himself 
writes to the director of our Na- 
tional Survey to the effect that 
the then contemplated latitude- 
station in the far-off Shetlands 
would, of course, supersede Yar- 
mouth. 

But this was not all. And here 
we have to make acquaintance 
with a Frenchman who for a time 
came into association with the 
Scotch Survey, and whose relations 
with us might have been much 
more intimate but for untoward 
circumstances. Jean Baptiste 


Biot was a distinguished scientist. 
He had unusually early in life been 


elected member of the French 
Academy, and been made before 
the fall of Napoleon Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour. Enjoying 
the friendshsp of Laplace, and an 
adept as well in astronomical geo- 
desy as in physics, but more espe- 
cially devoted in. after-life to the 
study of optics, Biot had been a 
colleague of Arago and Rodriguez 
on the grand arc, and was alto 
gether a personage of no smal 
note. Now, in 1317, he was sent 
to this country by the ‘‘ Bureau 
des Longitudes’”’ of Paris as their 
commissioner, with the object of 
taking a series of important pen- 
dulum observations at certain 
places in connection with the as- 
certainment of latitude along the 
great arc. Captain Richard Mudge, 
an officer of the British Survey and 
son of its chief, was told off to 
assist Biot in the observations to 
be taken in Scotland, which were 
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to begin at Leith Fort, Colonel 
Mudge being in too delicate a 
state of health at this time to co- 
operate in person. While at Leith, 
we may note, the Frenchman seems 
to have been received with much 
courtesy and hospitality by Sir 
Howard Elphinstone, the com- 
manding officer of Engineers there, 

From Leith Biot went on to 
Aberdeen, where he met Colby 
for the first time: and there the 
three, accompanied by Gregory, 
who had joined the party, em- 
barked for the Shetland Isles. 
Owing, however, to some mis- 
understanding, perhaps on’ both 
sides, but which seems never to 
have been satisfactorily cleared 
up, Colby and Biot from the very 
first did not take to one another. 
And this unfortunate want of 
rapport between them coloured 
the whole of their official inter- 
course, besides thwarting that an- 
ticipated plan of combined opera- 
tions, which might have led to a 
most valuable comparison of re- 
sults, especially with reference to 
the three different kinds of instru- 
ment employed in this expedi- 
tion. On arrival of the party at 
Unst they separated, Colby going 
his way and setting up his tents 
and zenith sector independently 
in the little rocky islet of Balta, 
while his French colleague betook 
himself to his pendulums and re- 
peating-circle at Unst. 

That M. Biot knew his _busi- 
ness, and worked uncommonly 
hard while at this remote island- 
station, seems clear from Portlock’s 
account. Richard Mudge, as ill 
luck would have it, got out of 
sorts while here, and had to leave 
Biot to himself, who, with credit- 
able readiness of resource, then 
succeeded in training a young 
Unst carpenter to take some of 
the readings of the repeating- 
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circle for him. Altogether the 

French commissioner appeared to 

have been much impressed with 

the Shetlanders of Unst by reason 

of their kindness and warm- 

hearted primitive hospitality. On 

the other hand, I have been told 

by one who some years ago had 

officially to visit this boreal group 

of islands, that to this day the 

people of the northern Shetlands 

cherish a sort of traditional recol- 

lection of this distinguished for- 

eigner which is highly favourable 

tohim. There were those—aged 

people—who could speak within 

living memory of Colby and Biot ; 

and the general impression that 
had been handed down to those - 
insular folk was of the English- 
man having isolated himself at 

Balta in cold seclusion, while the 

Frenchman had established him- 

self in the other island very much 

en évidence, and had passed as the 
real ‘‘Great Eltchi’’ of the whole 

business. In short, Colby was 

nobody in particular, Biot every- 

thing. The one, individually and 
of his nationality inclined to re- 
serve, nor willing to trumpet his 
own doings, was of little account ; 

the other, facile and communica- 
tive, by a liberal process of, let 
us say, complimenting the simple 
people, succeeded in winning 
golden opinions and securing for 
himself an enduring memorial. 

This, at all events, from what he 
could gather on the spot, was 
pretty much the conclusion of my 
informant. 

During the next year (1818), 
Mudge and Colby were summoned” 
over to France upon another piece 
of binational work, taking the 
Ramsden’s sector with them to 
Dunkerque. The intention on 
this occasion was to have a series 
of observations mutually taken for 
the latitude of that place by the 
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representatives of the two nation- 
alities, with, and as a comparative 
test of, the two rival descriptions 
of instrument, the English sector 
and the French repeating-circle. 
MM. Arago and Biot were to be 
associated in the proceedings with 
the British officers. Our sector 
was set up in Dunkerque arsenal. 
A reciprocal communication of the 
respective original observations, 
taken with both the instruments, 
was arranged for; but, although 
Mudge sent the French a copy of 
our sector observations, the ar- 
rangement does not appear to have 
been carried out on their side. 
So that again, as in Shetland, the 
opportunity for a much desider- 
ated test fell through. Our offi- 
cers had, however, the satisfaction 
of learning afterwards that their 
results coincided accurately with 
Delambre’s previously obtained 
latitude of the station, for he told 
Schumacher so, and Schumacher 
told Zach. On the other hand, 
some comments adverse to the 
French proceedings, passed on this 
occasion by the two last-named 
notabilities, appear to have given 
considerable umbrago to Biot and 
his colleague. 

Although an experimental trial 
here and there had been made of 
the repeating-circle (circle répéte- 
teur) in this country, that master- 
optician Edward Troughton, dis- 
cussing its merits in 1821 before 
the Royal Society, had not much 
to say to its credit. .It was un- 
sightly ; it was top-heavy, requir- 
ing a counterpoise to keep it in 
position ; and its telescopes were 
generally of inferior size and 
power. Its one recommendation— 
the principle of the repetition of 
any number of observations of the 
same angle round and round the 
circle and then finding out the 
angle by a simple division sum 
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without the necessity for inter- 
mediate readings—was- undoubt- 
edly a beautiful principle as far as 
it went, but in its application it 
was designed simply to counteract 
faulty graduation of the circle. 
Yet it was apparently the ingeni- 
ous neatness of this principle which 
had so fascinated the foreigners, 
and brought this construction of 
instrument into such favour with 
them. But Troughton insisted 
that this was the ‘little all’ of 
advantage it could properly lay 
claim to possess over an altitude 
and azimuth instrument of English 
style. 

For the last two or three years 
of General Mudge’s connection 
with the National Survey, his 
health, which had suffered from 
exposure and hard personal exer- 
tion, became very indifferent, and 
upon Colby, therefore, devolved 
at this time the charge of the bulk 
of the work of the Department. 

In May 1819 two young lieu- 
tenants of Engineers, Dawson and 
Robe, joined the Ordnance Sur- 
vey, and with a party of artillery- 
men, selected from his Majesty’s 
Royal Regiment, set out forthwith 


for Scotland to begin the season’s' 


work on the northern spurs of the 
Grampians. Of the former I shall 
have something more to say here- 
after ; but meantime we will glance 
at an interesting diary! he kept, 
describing the camp-life and go- 
ings-on during this year of himself 
and his comrades on the ‘‘ great 
trig’’ in the wilds of the Scotch 
Highlands. A whiff of the moun- 
tain air, a peep at the little en- 
campment high up in the mists 
and snow among the blue hares 
and ptarmigan, and a tramp across 
country with Colby and his offi- 
cers of the sort these state-toilers 


were wont to take day after day 
over glen, flood, and fell, in those 
times of the Survey, will probably 
not be unwelcome features for the 


reader’s contemplation in this our 


review. 

I have spoken of Colby’s re- 
markable activity and working 
power, notwithstanding the way 
in which the severe accident he 
sustained in early life had so 
handicapped him for his duties, 
It may be added that he was not 
less conspicuous for endurance of 
fatigue and exposure, as well as 
hardness, and a kind of Spartan 
frugality when necessary—all in- 
valuable accompaniments to his 
untiring industry. Of this we 
shall have illustration. 

In June 1319, Colby started 
from London to join the ‘trig ”’ 
camp on Corriehabbie, a lofty 
offshot of the Banffshire Gram- 
pians, overlooking the Duke of 
Gordon’s Glenfiddich deer-forest. 
We can picture him in the long 
journey by mail-coach from the 
metropolis to Huntly, by way of 
Aberdeen, on an outside seat ; the 
march of the surveying-party up 
Glenfiddich, shoving or dragging 
up their baggage-waggons with the 
aid of guy-ropes to the highest 
point accessible to anything on 
wheels; and thence the loads, 
laboriously carried up the rest of 
the way, partly on horse- or pony- 
back, pannier-fashion, partly on 
the backs of the men, over plashy 
peat-hags or rugged boulder-strewn 
acclivities. Then the setting out 


of the camp at the summit of the, 


mountain: sites for the dwelling 
tents, the watch tent, the cooking 
caboose in as sheltered a nook as 
practicable, the temporary obser- 
vatory where the great and pre- 
cious instrument, with its appara- 





1 Published in Portlock’s Memoir of Colby. 
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tus of revolving plates, telescope, 
and micrometers, was to be secure- 


"dy fixed in position. 


Colby, was generally the presid- 
ing genius of these encampments. 
His custom was to be up at sun- 
rise, and stick to his work till 
sunset,—ready to take the instru- 
ment the moment the clouds cleared 
off the surrounding peaks, and 
between times teaching the assist- 
ant officers its adjustments, how 
to register the observations, the 
methods of computation, and so 
on, besides noting the names and 
situations of the distant stations 
within sighting range. Here was 
no make-believe superintendent, 
ruling from an arm-chair in a re- 
mote office, but one ever present 
when it was practicable, in the 
thick of the hardships and toils of 
a laborious duty, a master-work- 
man among his subordinates. No 
wonder the men of the Survey de- 
tachments, and ‘¢ his boys,’’ and he 
familiarly naned the officers em- 
ployed under him, were devoted 
to this leader among them, whose 
example was better than any 
amount of precept ! 

Nor had chance visitors to Col- 
by’s look-out stations any reason 
to complain of want of affability 
on his part towards them. Dur- 
ing his surveys in the North of 
Scotland, people would walk ten 
or fifteen miles to his camps to 
see his ‘‘glasses,’’ which he was 
always delighted to let them look 
through. 

Midsummer on the top of a 
Scotch mountain is not to be de- 
pended upon for any inconvenient 
amount of heat. At the Corrie- 
habbie encampment, on the 28th 
of June 1819, the thermometer, 
we are told, went down to 45 de- 
grees at noon, when a tremendous 
hailstorm came on, strewing the 
ground with  hailstones several 
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inches deep in a few minutes, and 
continuing an hour. Then for 
another hour snow, and then sleet 
and rain. ‘‘ We were forced,’ writes 
Dawson, ‘‘ to be out shovelling the 
hail and snow from. the tents 
while the storm lasted; and when 
gone, the men set to snowballing 
one another as a means of warm- 
ing themselves—a rather unusual 
amusement at the latter end of 
June.” The average night tem- 
perature in camp at this time was 
but four or five degrees above 
freezing-point. The day after this 
storm, Colby, Robe, and a small 
party started off on a long ‘‘sta- 
tion-hunting’’ exploration along 
the east coasts of Inverness-shire, 
Ross-shire, Caithess, and on to 
the mainland of Orkney, returning 
to camp on the 21st July, having 
tramped 513 miles in the twenty- 
three days, or about three-and- 
twenty miles a day,—good stiff 
walking to keep up, but capped 
by still better, as we shall pres- 
ently see. 

Two days only to rest, and then 
off again goes Colby, this time 
with Dawson, and a fresh batch of 
soldiers, north-west towards Gran- 
town. Away they went, starting 
off at top speed, down the moun- 
tain-side, regular steeplechase- 
fashion, across picturesque valleys, 
as Glenavon and the whisky-famed 
Glenlivet, wading water-courses, 
climbing ridges, and so on, to 
Grantown, doing 24 miles in 5% 
hours. There they dined, and then 
on again to Aviemore, along the 
Spey valley route, familiar enough 
now to tourists, but then all un- 
dreamt of for railroad or telegraph 
line. This day they covered their 
39 miles. No marvel that Daw- 
son was ‘dreadfully stiff and 
tired’? on the morrow; and even 
with the scented heather-bells and 
charming wooded slopes of Rothie- 
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murchus to beautify the walk for 
him, he felt hardly fit to get over 
the first thirteen miles of another 
such stretch.. Nevertheless, pressed 
to it by Colby, he managed to hold 
on, and eventually they trudged 
forty miles that day, reaching 
their destination—Garviemore, be- 
yond Cluny Castle—by a most cir- 
cuitous route and climb half an 
hour before midnight. Day after 
day were these tremendous marches 
continued to the highest and rug- 
gedest mountain-tops in this region, 
Loch Laggan to Fort Augustus, 
thence to Loch Duich, the majestic 
Scour Ouran, and elsewhere, the 
party erecting huge piles of stones 
on the principal summits visited 
to serve as future signal-points. 
Some of my readers may have, 
doubtless, at one time or another, 
set eyes on the dark serrated out- 
line of the Coolin range in the 
Isle of Skye,—that stupendous 
mountain-mass of volcanic rock all 
torn and broken into hummocky 
pinnacles, gigantic chasms, and 
profound corries, into which the 
sun can scarce penetrate. But 
even on those rare occasions when 
the mist-shroud is lifted, few, I 
imagine, have climbed to the sum- 
mit, and crept, at I have had to 
do after several hours of hard toil, 
along the sort of ragged knife-edge 
its presents to the pedestrian. At 
intervals your advance changes 
to aslide among loose crumbling 
débris, or to ascramble along the 
side of precipices, affording hardly 
foothold for a goat, but yet where 
one must go if progress is to be 
made: and now and again even 
this progress is barred by some 
horrific and impassable gully of 
awesome depth. Those who have 
had the experience—and those who 
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have not must supply the gap with 


the aid of a lively imagination — ~ 


will comprehend how it was that 
when Colby and his detachment 
got to Skye, the Coolins at first 
baffled them. On the 2gth of 
July they ‘‘made an attempt to 
reach the summit of the Coolin 
Hills, but were completely foiled 
in the attempt, and that was pro- 
bably the only instance in which 
Captain Colby was ever so foiled ” 
Ultimately, however, they  suc- 
ceeded (on 31st July) in climbing 
Scour-na-Madaidh (the Dog’s 
Scaur),! and built a cairn on it. 
On the previous day when balked, 
they had managed to reach a ridge 
of rock so narrow that they ‘‘ were 
obliged to sit astride upon it,” and 
this on the edge of a cliff some 
2000 feet sheer drop below them. 
From Skye they crossed over to 
Jeantown on Loch Carron. We 
have all heard, ad nauseam, the 
stock anecdote about the Scotch 
prohibition of ‘‘whistlin’ on the 
Sabbath.’’ Dawson vouches for an 
instance of it at Jeantown on this 
first August Sunday of 1819. In- 
advertently he began ‘‘ whistling 
some light air. Captaim Colby 
very properly checked me in so 
Woing, explaining to me the deep 
sense of veneration with which the 
people of that country regard the 
observance of the Sabbath; and 
the next day I was informed, 
while on‘ the march, by one of our 
men, that he had been urged by 
the landlord to come to me and 
beg me to cease whistling, dread- 
ing lest some judgment should 
otherwise fall upon his house.” 
And, adds the narrator, with com- 
mendable magnanimity, ‘‘ there 
can be no doubt that I was. wrong 
and that Captain Colby and the 





1 Dawson spells the name “ Marich,” 
meant. 


but “ Scour-na-Madaidh”’ was no doubt 
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landlord were right.’”” How many 
«¢Southron’’ tourists of to-day 
would one find apologising in a 
like spirit ! 

Onward to Loch Maree, queen 
of Scottish lakes, as it has been 
called, and to Gairloch, where Sir 
Hector Mackenzie, the big laird 
of the district, took the officers in 
for a few days, with true High- 
land hospitality—the landlord of 
the local inn where they first went 
having on the party’s arrival (how 
unlike the modern hotel-keeper !) 
sent word to Sir Hector, ‘‘ intimat- 
ing that we ought to be the laird’s 
guests and not his.” I can, how- 
ever, myself call to mind some- 
thing like the same treatment in 
the course of many duty tours 
through the Scottish Highlands, 
notably in one instance not far 
away from this particular part of 
the country. At Loch Fannich, 
the laird, who was staying at the 
roadside inn where they put up 
for a night, told them ‘‘that, in 
the previous season, some sports- 
men from England, to whom he 
had granted permission to shoot, 
killed at the rate of fifty brace of 
birds to each gun fer diem, and 
left the birds where they fell upon 
the ground /"’ Verily, these were 
not the days of costly shootings, 
railways, and sealed pattern game- 
boxes. 

On the 14th August the explor- 
ing party returned to camp at 
Corriehabbie, ‘‘having walked,” 
says Dawson, ‘‘586 miles in twenty- 
two days, including Sundays,” and 
days of bad weather. If I were to 
tell this to some people without 
chapter and verse for it, they might 
charge me with mendacity in a 
style of language which, alas! I 
fear, can no longer be called ua- 
parliamentary. Truly this adjutant 
of General Mudge’s, his ‘‘ boys,” 
and his staff, must have been men 





of good wind and fibre; and one 
would think by the time this 
tramp was concluded their legs 
must have been nearly as hard as 
the tripods of their theodolites. 
Talk of deer-stalking ! but ‘ trig ’’- 
station stalking after this fashion, 
kept up for three weeks on end, 
would knock many an old sporting 
hand, whether footing it as otter- 
hunter, follower of beagles, or cir- 
cumventor of the stag, out of time. 

One characteristic story of Colby 
before we take leave of this bleak 
mountain-top in the Grampians. 
It.came to me from a gentleman, 
whose grandfather, still alive and 
some ninety years of age, told him 
the particulars. On one occasion 
when a young man, Mr A—— 
was crossing Corriehabbie, and got 
lost in the mist and darkness 
which came on. Groping along, 
he was suddenly tripped up by 
one of Colby’s tent-ropes, and, 
while floundering among them, 
was challenged by the camp sentry. 
The sentry, getting no answer to 
his challenge, fired over the stran- 
ger’s head. When the state of the 
case transpired, Colby took Mr 
A in, gave him a good supper, 
and a corner of his tent to sleep 
in till next morning. 

Toward the end of August, a fall 
of temperature of 30 degrees at the 
camp between noon and noon of two 
consecutive days is recorded. By 
3d September, the party of State- 
surveyors had moved to the great 
bare lumpy ridge of Ben Wyyvis, 
and the weather turned cold and 
foggy. Eight days later, three of 
the tents of the Ben Wyvis camp 
were blown down inastorm. In 
another week, Colby’s men had 
erected an observatory on Beinn 
Cheilt, 1200 feet high, near La- 
theron, in Caithness, Wyvis being 
seen thence in the distance covered 
with snow. Three or four days 
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sufficed for the necessary observa- 
tions here, and then, having packed 
the observing instrument in its 
waggon, back went the operators to 
Golspie, thence on to ‘‘ Beinn loch 
Eas na Cairoch’’ near that place, 
and from there instrument and 
camping paraphernalia were sent 
off to Tarbat Ness station. Here 
the work of observing ran a week 
or ten days into October, the 
weather daily becoming wetter 
and stormier, and the surrounding 
hills taking on their first winter 
mantle of snow. Nothing remained 
but to declare the ‘‘trig’”’ field- 
season of 1819 to be at an end: 
and for officers and men to eat the 
festive farewell camp-dinner to- 
gether, and drink with a hearty 
goodwill ‘Success to the Trig,”’ 
after the accustomed manner of 
these breaking-up occasions. 

‘«Such,”’ writes Colonel Daw- 
son, ‘‘had been Colby’s course of 
life for many years before I joined 
the Survey.’’ Nor, if any method 
had been sought wherewithal to 
train Colby and his military com- 
rades for the possible work of 
active campaigning of another 
sort that might any day devolve 
upon them, could there have been 
devised; in the whole range of 
peace duties, a better schooling to 
that end than a life like this on 
the great National Survey. 

When, in the summer of the 
year following that in which took 
place the stirring incidents we 
have just glanced at, the death of 
General Mudge deprived the Sur- 
vey at once of its chief and of a 
distinguished scientific officer, the 
reins fell for the moment into 
Colby’s hands, pending the selec- 
tion by the authorities of a new 
director. The selection lay with 
the Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, who at this time was the 
illustrious soldier-Duke, and who, 
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with characteristic sagacity, took 
time to consult some of the leaders 
of science—among them Professor 
Hutton, of mathematical celebrity 
—before coming to a decision, 
Colby, meanwhile, wisely forebore 
from any kind of attempt to make 
interest in the matter; but on re- 
ceiving, in due course, the official 
announcement that the appoint- 
ment had been conferred upon him, 
thus made reply to the Great Duke, 
‘*I beg leave,’’ he writes from the 
Ordnance Map Office at the Tower | 
of London, under date r4th July 
1820, ‘‘most respectfully to ex- 
press my best thanks for the very 
high honour your Grace has been 
pleased to confer on me by the 
appointment to the superintend- 
ence of the Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey. I am fully aware of the 
heavy public responsibility which 
attaches to that situation; and I 
feel most keenly the disadvantage 
under which I labour from my 
character being unknown to your — 
Grace, and the little confidence I 
can expect at the commencement 
of my very arduous task. How- 
ever, I. trust the continuance of 
my best exertions will produce 
such results as may hereafter prove 
me not altogether unworthy of the 
honourable situation with which I 
have been favoured.”” He then 
proceeds to ask for two additional 
Engineer officers as assistants— 
‘As your Grace will perceive the 
absolute necessity of the assistants 
being officers of Engineers, on 
whom I can place the most com- 
plete reliance, from my personal 
knowledge of their mathematical 
and other attainments, and their 
capability and willingness to go 
through the laborious computa- 
tions and other fatigues and hard- 
ships incident to the diligent per- 
formance of their duties. . . .” 
It was like the man to write 
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in this modest manner of him- 
self. 

Next year (1821) Major Colby 
was again summoned to France on 
an important scientific undertak- 
ing with Henry Kater, naval cap- 
tain, of pendulum fame, as col- 
league. The French Academy and 
the ‘‘ Bureau des Longitudes”’ had 
moved the Royal Society of Lon- 
don for another binational com- 
mission, like that of 1787, the rep- 
resentatives of the two countries 
to repeat mutually those opera- 
tions for connecting the Paris and 
Greenwich meridians, which had 
then been carried out. The dele- 
gates from Paris were Arago and 
Matthieu. Every assistance was 
given to the expedition by the 
Duke of Wellington, who fur- 
nished from the Board of Ord- 
nance a party of the Royal Artil- 
lery, camp equipage, &c.- Colby 
took with him his henchman 
James Gardner, of the corps of 
military surveyors, and to good 
purpose; for the latter, we are 
told, did his work admirably. 
Kater contributed to the Royal 
Society, in 1828, an interesting 
account of the proceedings of the 
British party. ‘‘ The signals,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘used for connecting the 
stations upon the coasts of Eng- 
land and France were lamps with 
compound lenses, constructed un- 
der the direction of M. Fresnel. It 
will be sufficient here to mention 
that the lens, composed of numer- 
ous pietes, was three feet in diam- 
eter; and that the light far exceed- 
ed that of any of our lighthouses, 
appearing at the distance of forty- 
eight miles like a star of the first 
magnitude. Having selected con- 
venient stations upon Fairlight 
Down and near Folkestone turn- 
pike, and placed the lamps there 
with steady men to attend them, 
the party crossed the Channel on 
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24th September 1821, and pro- 
ceeded to Cape Blancnez. Here 
we found an old guard-house, the 
roof of which was partially destroy- 
ed; but of which we nevertheless 
took possession, as it promised a less 
comfortless abode than our tents 
at that season would have afforded. 
At Blancnez we experienced very 
tempestuous weather; and on the 
night of the 4th October it blew 
so violently that the men’s tents 
were carried away, and we were 
obliged to take down the theodo- 
lite to preserve it from injury.” 
The party then proceeded to 
Montlambert, near Boulogne, and 
while at work there were delayed 
‘*in consequence of the lamp at 
Fairlight not being lighted, and 
M. Matthieu and Gardner were 
despatched to know the cause of 
the omission. On their arrival at 
Calais, finding no packet ready to 
depart, their anxiety led them to 
cross in an open boat at night, in 
weather so tempestuous that they 
were nearly lost. They found that 
the glass chimneys of the lamps at 
Fairlight were all broken,”’ and 
had to repair them. ‘By the 
evening of 13th October the light 
was seen all right... . On the 
17th October we recrossed the 
Channel. . . . The observations 
were completed on 27th October ; 
and with great regret we now 
bade adieu to our much-esteemed 
companion M. Arago, who left us 
for Paris.’’ 

By a curious coincidence, al- 
most to a day do the start and 
finish of the transmarine portion 
of these operations synchronise 
with General Roy’s, conducted four- 
and-thirty years before, the second 
series being also almost a duplica- — 
tion of the first. And, as we saw 
in our previous narrative, the work 
was destined to be triplicated two- 
score years thereafter, so that sci- 
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ence did its best in the way of 
reiteration to secure trustworthy 
results. The longitudes of this 
expedition worked out to a result 
which appears to have differed very 
slightly—about a quarter of a 
second only—from what Herschel 
had previously determined by 
means of intermediate fire-signals 
simultaneously seen. 

The year 1822 was another very 
interesting one in the trigonomet- 
rical work of the British Survey. 
Besides the Scotch stations com- 
menced by Colby in person at the 

» Mull of Oe in Isla, and finished 
by Vetch and Dawson, R.E., the 
Colby-Kater Commission’s work 
was carried on through a round of 
Kentish points, from the coastwise 
ones inland to Severndroog Castle, 
and on to Shooter’s Hill and 
Chingford. From Severndroog 
the very same difficulty was ex- 
perienced in sighting the signal on 
Hanger Hill Tower as Roy had 
encountered in his early trials of 
triangulation across London in 
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1783—the difficulty of to-day— 
the smoke and fog of the great 
city. Colby, ever resourceful, 
overcame it by devising a rough- 
and-ready signal-staff with a num- 
ber of tin plates fastened to it at 
all sorts of angles, one above an- 
other, so as to catch and reflect 
the sun’s rays in succession as the 
great luminary sped along his 
wonted path. This automatic 
heliostat answered admirably. The’ 
solar image, like the dazzling sun- 
glints one oftentimes sees light up 
a row of windows in a distant 
town one after another, flashed | 
out like a fixed star ‘‘ through a 
smoke so thick that even the hill 
was invisible.’’ 

The part that Colby played in 
connection with the Irish Survey 
from 1824 onwards, the summing 
up of his subsequent career, and 
some other sketches of prominent 
State-mappers, must be reserved 
for another article. 


T. PILKINGTON WHITE, 
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THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 


BY LUDWIG UHLAND. 


THERE stood a castle long ago, that lordly was to view, 
Full far across the world it gleamed unto the ocean. blue, 

Around it like a garland gay fair fragrant gardens run, 

Where cooling fountains, leaping high, make rainbows in the sun. 


There rich in land, in conquest rich, a haughty king did dwell, 
Death-pale upon his throne he sat, his look was fierce and fell ; 
For angry fire was in his eye, grim terror in his mood, 

His every word like lashes stings, and what he writes is blood. 


Unto this castle once drew nigh a noble minstrel pair, 
With flowing locks of gold was one, and one with grizzled hair ; 
The old man with his harp upon a dainty jennet rode, 
And by his side in blooming youth his comrade blithely strode. 


The old man to the springald said, ‘‘ Be ready now, my boy, 
Call up our lays that deepest thrill, your fullest tones employ ; 
Sing of life’s joys, its sorrows too, and with your rarest art— 
To-day our aim must be to touch the king’s dead stony heart!” 


Anon in the high-pillared hall these minstrel twain were seen, 

There sat the king upon the throne, and by his side the queen : 

The king, in splendour awful, like the northern lights blood-red, 

The queen, sweet, gentle, there as though the moon’s soft light were 
shed. 


The old man swept the strings, he swept them wondrously and _ well, 

Till richer on the ear their tones and ever richer swell; 

Then heavenly clear the young man’s voice gushed in a stream of 
song, 

The old man’s faintly heard between, like the hum of an angel 
throng. 


‘ 
They sing of spring and happy love, of the blesséd golden time, 
Of freedom, manly worth, of truth, and a holy faith sublime; 
They sing of all sweet things, that thrill man’s breast with pure 
delight 
They sing ‘of all high things, that raise man’s heart to noblest 


height. 


The throng of courtiers standing round forget to scoff and jeer, 
The king’s bluff burly warriors bend a reverential ear, 

The queen, dissolved in sadness blent with sweetness, plucks a rose 
From off her breast, and down the flower unto the minstrels 
throws. 
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ee way mo you’ve debauched, my queen your fool, too, would you 
e!” : 


The king cries out with anger mad—and his every limb did shake; - 

He hurled his sword, that flashing through the young man’s bosom 
sped, 

Where now not golden lays sprang up, but jets of gore instead. 


As though by tempest scattered, the throng fled all aghast, 

Enfolded in his master’s arms the young man breathed his last ; 

He swathes his mantle round him, he sets him on his steed, 

Fast binds him there, and turns away from those grim halls with 


speed. 


But at the outer gate awhile he halts, that minstrel grey, 

And there he grasps his harp, the harp no other rival may, 

Against a marble pillar then he shatters it, and wide 

Through castle and through garden rang his voice, as thus he cried : 


‘*Woe, woe to you, proud halls! May ne’er again sweet music 
ring 

Throughout your chambers vast and high of song nor yet of string ! 

No! only sighs and groans, the tread of slaves that crawl in fear, 

Till vengeful heaven shall hurl you down in dust and ruin drear ! 


‘*Woe, woe to you, sweet gardens, bright with sunny May, woe, 
woe ! 

To you the face, so altered now, of this dead youth I show, 

That you may wither at the sight, your fountains all run dry, 

So in the days to come that you a stony desert lie ! 


‘¢ Woe, murderer vile, to thee! Thou curse of minstrel-craft, thou 
shame ! 

Vain, vain be all thy toils henceforthfor wreaths of bloody fame ! 

Thy name, be it forgotten, whelmed in everlasting night, 

And fade into the empty air, like breath of dying wight !”’ 


Up went the cry of the old man, heaven heard the cry, I ween: 
The walls are levelled to the dust, the halls no more are seen ; 
Still doth one lofty pillar tell of splendours passed away, 

But even this, rent through its length, is crumbling to decay. 


All round is only barren heath, where fragrant gardens strayed, 

No fountain pierces now the sand, no tree diffuses shade ; 

Of that king’s name tells neither lay, nor storied legend old, 

Forgot as though he ne’er had been! The Minstrel’s Curse has told! 


THEODORE MARTIN. 
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_OnE hears a good deal from time 
to time of persons who spend a 
holiday under canvas: young gen- 
tlemen who undergo a series of 
misfortunes, including incipient 
matrimony with a village maid; 
greenhorns who obviously never 
camped before, and as certainly 
should never again be trusted away 
from the tender care of cook and 
housemaid. But of the other sort 
of camper, for whom the life, 
though retaining all the charm of 
freedom and freshness, has lost its 
feeling of adventure, little, so far 
as I know, has been written. 
Possibly the annals of such an 
encampment may have interest for 
the uninitiated ; so, as the weather 
is quite too bad for sketching, I 
shall set down a few notes of the 
experiences undergone here, in the 
wilds of Donegal, by my friend 
M‘Skian and myself. 

In a lonely spot like this, the 
very memories of ’bus and wader- 
ground and crowded street seem 
fantastic and impossible. No state 
of being could well be better cal- 
culated to produce rank corps of 
ignorance than is solitude like 
ours; and yet it has its interests. 
With a few good books and a 
friend who can think and talk of 
them—who loves all that is most 
worthy and wise in life and litera- 
ture, and who is capable of intelli- 
gently pulling one’s verses to pieces 
and referring each fragment to its 
original source, — what pleasant 
hours may be passed on a stormy 
night even under canvas, or high 
among the hills upon the ‘sunny 
seventh day! Then in atent there 
is little, in thought and fact, be- 
tween one and the stars. The 
feverishness of life dies unechoed 
in the placid vastnesses of sky and 





































Under Canvas in a Proclaimed District. 


UNDER CANVAS IN A PROCLAIMED DISTRICT. 








woodland. The rocks and jack- 
daws sit around us as we feed, and 
filch the scrapings from the por- 
ridge- pot. The chaffinches take 
shelter in our’ storage-tent at 
night, and earn an easy livelihood. 
The rabbits that swarm about the 
place are soon accustomed to the 
harmless sight of us, and no longer 
seek the warren when we appear 
upon the scene. The rats, too, are 
wondrous plentiful and friendly, 
sharing freely our potatoes and 
our bread. 

Then there are our nearer rela- 
tives of the genus homo—ignorant, 
like ourselves, of current politics ; 
behind the time with information,’ 
and bringing us odd scraps of news 
afier a visit to the little town 
below. 

One night last summer, my 
friend and I were sitting by the 
fire and smoking an after-dinner 
pipe, when we were joined by the 
local man of handiwork ; and he, 
greetings over, took up his position 
among the midge-vexing smoke of 
our log-fire, and began :— 

‘*An’ so we're a’ proclaimed 
now !”’ 

‘¢ Proclaimed !”’ said I, looking 
up from the tin plates which I 
had been laying aside. ‘* How do 
you mean ?”’ 

‘*Oh, proclaimed! under the 
Crimes Act. The whole o’ the 
country—a’ but a bit or two about 
Belfast there—is proclaimed.” 


‘Is the Crimes Bill passed 
then?” 

‘*God bless you !—yes; and in 
full swing !’’ 


‘How long has that been?” 
said M‘Skian. 
_ Oh, I don’t know! 
be a good while now.”’ 
And indeed it was a ‘‘ good 


It must 
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while” for two would-be intelli- 
gent persons, camping in one of 
the districts most strongly affected 
by the measure, to remain in igno- 
rance of its enactment. But then 
the artistic mind is not usually 
trammelled by excessive exactness ; 
and, as I have said, the intellectual 
environment of life’ in a tent, eight 
miles from nowhere, offers perhaps 
the best possible assurance against 
the disturbance of a ruminant pro- 
pensity. In such a place one soon 
becomes as narrow and self-centred 
as a weather-cock, and half mis- 
trusts the existence of any ques- 
tion weightier than that daily one 
of—Will there be letters by the 
post? Weather in Donegal, so far 
as I know it, furnishes but poor 
opportunity for speculation. One 
takes it for granted that it is going 
to rain: and to debate the point 
of. whether the clouds will arrive 
from the south-west as usual, would 
be to descend to the very dregs of 
triviality. Thought is to the mind 
what blood is to the tissues. Stop 
its flow and decomposition soon 
sets in: so it is fortunate for us 
here that we have the interests of 
work to maintain the mental cir- 
culation. 

Work, and not the mere Saxon 
love of roughing it, has tempted 
us thus far, to reside under a nine- 
foot canopy in one of the most in- 
clement climates. During a tour 
made in the autumn of last year, I 
was struck by the wealth—unusual 
both in quantity and kind—of pic- 
ture-matter in the wind-wrecked 
grounds of Ards. The big house 
itself is uninhabited, and stands, 
gaunt, silent, anc imperfect, as it 
was deserted thirteen years ago 
by the workmen who had been 
rebuilding it. The grounds, which 
are of very great extent, occupy a 
rocky isthmus beaten by perpetual 
hurricane and deluge into a series 
of crevices and ridges, and boldly 


indented along the margin by bays 
and branches of the long shallow 
fiord. The conformation of the 
neighbourhood suggests the idea 


that here is a handful of scraps— . 


odd valleys and square uplands— 


that would fit in nowhere else,: 


and so have just been thrown out 
among the sand-hills, as carter$ 
shoot rubbish over a sea-wall. Mr. 
Stevenson has truly spoken of art- 
ists as men ‘‘ who know the name 
of nothing ;’’ so I may admit that 
I have never ascertained the geo- 
logical formation of the district. 
But it produces excellent pictur- 
esque results—which is all that an 
artist need care about in the mat- 


‘ter — and supplies, for a great 


stretch of the woodland which 
northern Ireland lacks so sadly, 
a roothold whose meagreness is 
manifested by the number of fallen 
trunks. These lie as they have 
gone down before successive cy- 
clones, in sheaves and lanes and 
palisades, tossed hither and thither, 
snapped, twisted, and up-torn like 
your favourite tulips beneath the 
snout of a marauding pig. Thou- 
sands are down—and some of those 
the finest ia the place; but many 
thousands still remain, and make 
a fitting foreground for the bends 
of the sand-barred tideway and the 
highlands among which it hides its 
head. This, however, is sheer ge- 
ography; so let us have no more 
of it. 

I noted it, nevertheless, during 
my hurried visit a year ago; and 
obtained a promise of permission 
to pitch my tent within the 


grounds. So, when the Jubilation . 


had been duly undergone ; when I 
had swelled the mob, and wice versa 
in the plural ; when, in short, Lon- 
don was beginning to look played 
out, I sent back my piano to the 
dealer ; packed my portmanteau ; 
and, having picked up my friend 
M‘Skian and the camping kit en 
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route by Scotland, arrived duly at 
our destination. Let us say daly. 
It is not worth arguing about at 
this time. Those Irish mail-cars ! 
Did you ever travel on one of 
them, and wonder how the Jehu 
contrives to balance himself upon 
the pile of mail-bags which the 
blue-eyed, bare-legged _colleens 
hand up to him, with a mouthful 
of Irish and smiles, at every ham- 
let by the way? Did you ever 
sit bodkin between the pretty girl, 
who, you feel, would help you to 
while away the time, and her 
mother, who lodges a basket on 
your knees, and reposes the end of 
her veritable gingham in your eye? 
Do you know what it is to travel 


half a day with the oscillations of 


a pile of baggage restricted only 
by rhythmic contact with your 
spinal processes? And then, those 
so-called ‘‘ vans’’? ‘‘ Van,’’ I sup- 
pose, is a contraction for ‘‘ wag- 
gon ’’; and some visionary etymol- 
ogists have sought to ascribe the 
origin of the latter word to the 


- wagging motion of the vehicle. 


If they be in the right, by all 
means let the public conveyance 
so called remain a van. 

For those of my readers who 
have never ridden in one, I would 
describe an Irish van 4s a very 
much elongated side-car, with the 
driver’s seat so elevated as to give 
him a power of veto on the leader’s 
stumblings. The fact that the 
two long seats face outward has a 
double advantage. In the first 
place, the lover of scenery is, by 
this arrangement, enabled to see 
the country without an inharmo- 
nious foreground of commercial 
gent; and, in the second, it is 
thus made possible for a wearied 
traveller to slip off and walk at 
will. Between the two rows of 
passengers is a so-called ‘ well,” 
which supports a high embank- 
ment of heterogeneous baggage ; 





and underneath is the ‘‘ boot ’— 
in which, by the way, the better 
of our two tents was left when we 
arrived at the little inn where we 
were to stay the night; and so, 
ere we were afoot next morning, 
was carried back to the railway 
terminus. 

Awake we had been—or, at 
least, I had been—nearly all night, 
by reason of the maudlin recitative 
in which the watch-dog redund- 
antly addressed the moon. It was 
much the same as I remember it 
to have been last year ; and, so far 
as I could judge, the same curs 
as then now echoed his emotions, 
and wafted. his hymn of praise 
in dwindling enharmonic ‘cadences 
across the country-side. 

The moon declined. The dog- 
watch was at an end; and, 
had the cocks. been but a little 
later, I should have missed the 
finish of the programme. But, 
true to their appointment, this 
other sect of worshippers took up 
the strain, and proclaimed the 
morn in a periphrastic harangue 
quite out of keeping with the 
small practical advantage of their 
announcement. I was by these 
means afforded every opportunity 
of listening to the ;ounding of the 
rain, which had come thus oppor- 
tunely after a six weeks’ pledge 
of drought. 

Now we had definitely laid our 
plans. We were to cart our pro- 
perties out to Ards, and pitch our 
tents on that day, Saturday; and 
so reserve Sunday for settling 
down and getting our sketching 
apparatus into order. We readily 
detected, in the coincidence of this 
sudden downpour and the losing 
of our tent, a special and malicious 
departure from the natural order 
of things ; and we accordingly de- 
termined to adhere to our resolu- 
tion, and defy at once the unpro- 
pitious coach-driver and the hostile 
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sky. We issued a contract for a 
cart; and, during the three hours 
necessary for the preparation of 
that vehicle, I sallied out to secure 
the goodwill of the storekeeper’s 
daughter, and to procure a man- 
date to the caretaker of the house 
of Ards. And when everything had 
been ready for some time, and we 
had stood about the door and glared 
defiance at the plethoric heavens, 
the cart put in a leisurely and 
woe-begone appearance. ‘With a 
sigh for the missing waterproof 
tent, we saw the other packages 
piled on one another ; commended 
the whisky-bottle (under seal) to 
the tender and reverential care of 
the carter; and, setting our teeth, 
splashed out of the village along 
the streaming road. 

We had been told that it was 
five miles to Ards; but indeed we 
forgot that the miles were Irish 
ones. I was informed last year 
that the milestones were originally 
distributed throughout Donegal by 
setting them up at the points where 
they fell off a well-piled cart at 
the gallop. The intervals between 
them in that case give the horses 
of the past but a feeble character 
for action ; and, at all events, we 
have since walked those five miles 
between Ards and Dunfanaghy at 
good pace, but could not get our 
time much lower than two hours. 

As soon as we were well upon 
our way, we began to perceive 
what an important part our vague 
suspicion of a malignant dispensa- 
tion had played in inducing us to 
start. We were drenched to the 
skin in a minute or two; but I 
am glad we did not put back to 
port, for a little tragedy occurred 
at the inn that night, and our un- 
fortunate fat friend and landlord 
was next morning found dead in 
his room. 

We were now righteously indig- 


‘nant with the weather; and as 








each bend of the avenue showed 


us yet another bend to be un- © 


wound, our spirits got lower, ever 
lower, like the drops that trickled 
down our necks. How different 
did everything look from the ap- 
pearance it presented on_ that 
sunny day when I drove through 
Ards a year ago! The moss-grown 
quartzite cliffs and granite boulders, 
the silver birches and the grey and 
crimson pines were lightless, colour- 
less, bedraggled. The rhododen- 
drons that encroached in such ro- 
mantic wise upon the carriage- 
drive—that had brushed my knees 
with their blossoms as the side-car 
pressed between them — dissemi- 
nated nothing now but chill and 
spiteful showers if we so much as 
touched them. The very bunnies— 
where were they, that darted then 
by hundreds into every covert? 
It must indeed be raining, thought 
I, if the rabbits stay at home. 

And yet grey clouds and ‘‘ weep- 
ing skies’? seemed somehow the 
proper attributes for such a scene 
of desolation. There were many 
nooks and tangles, any one of 
which the most unbending realist 
might have taken, as it stood, to 
typify the jungle of the sleeping 
beauty. And verily the house 
seemed like the vanishing palace 
in the Arabian Nights. 

Another bend! Yet another, 
and another ! 

‘* Ards longa viciual brevis est,’ 1 
half exclaimed ; and M‘Skian gave 
a bitter laugh. 

Just then we spied a roof of 
shining slates ; and, with the grunt 
of sulky men who have had enough 
of this nonsense, we started for- 
ward at full pace. At one end of 
the buildings were the raw walls 
and columns of an added wing, 
which, having never been com- 
pleted, gave the whole an air of 
ruin and decay. Architecture, 
however, must, like geography, be 
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eschewed: still, let me say that 
there were many chimneys, and 
that one of them was smoking. 

Simultaneously in both our 
minds awoke the thought —‘*‘ Why 
not capture the position by a coup 
de main, murder or incarcerate 
the care-taker, receive our baggage 
blandly when the cart arrives, and 
live here till the rain goes off? ”’ 
On one point we were determined 
—that nothing short of force, and 
that of a violent kind, should drive 
us prematurely from the shelter of 
the walls and roof. It was with 
tragic resolution that we rang the 
bell; and after a silence and a 
lapse of time suggestive of pala- 
tial vastness, steps echoed on the 
flags of the uncarpeted hall, and 
a variety of fastenings were with- 
drawn. 

The door opened ; and lo! the 
success of our dark plot was in 
our hands. Before us stood a 
little old lady, the care-taker, who 
looked altogether as if she had 
taken too many of them, and they 
had not agreed with her. Here 
was an easy victim! and we strode 
into the hall. 

But both M‘Skian and myself 
have tender hearts and unindur- 
ated to crime ; and the hectic flush 
of evil purpose gave place to a 
more genial glow of affable con- 
tent when we found that our let- 
ter of introduction procured for 
us not only shelter, but service, 
which assassination must of neces- 
sity have lost to us. We who 
were ready to sleep on table, couch, 
or floor, if we might but have a 
roof above our heads and maintain 
our hands in pristine stainlessness, 
found two rooms promptly placed 
at our disposal. This put us in 
the best of humours; and we ac- 
companied the old lady through 
the larger rooms of the house, and 
admired them to the top of our 
vocabulary. 
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In the drawing-room there was, 
besides the pile of shrouded fur- 
niture, a handsome Broadwood, 
which, save during the periodical 
visits of the tuner, had been locked, 
said our guide, since the house was 
deserted a baker’s dozen of years 
ago. I had been exhilarated by 
the sight of so companionable an 
article of furniture, and my face 
fell when locks and keys were 
spoken of; but cheerfulness was 
restored by our informant’s adding 
that there was another piano, open, 
in the sitting-room that we were 
to occupy. 

‘* Let us go and see it,’’ I said. 

But M‘Skian interposed with 
‘¢ Bother the piano! ’”’ Then, turn- 
ing to the old lady, he asked, with 
a sleek smile, ‘‘ Is the dining-room 
as fine as this? Might we see it 
also? ”’ 

I glared at his back as he moved 
towards the door. He is always 
interfering in this way; and, be- 
cause he can’t sing any more than 
a heron can, he loves to trammel 
me in my refined enjoyment. It 
has always been an artistic pecu- 
liarity of mine to sing or whistle 
when performing any of the less 
serious offices of life; and the pro- 
ficiency I have thus attained so 
irritates M‘Skian that he sticks at 
nothing that will discompose me 
in the exercise of my powers. Of 
course it would not do to yield to 
such captious opposition; but it 
is difficult to retain the full dra- 
matic colouring of such a work as 

‘* Marble Halls ”’ when an unfriend- 
ly companion is assuming every 
appearance of distress, and indulg- 
ing in language entirely at variance 
with the composer’s motive. There 
is some hidden charm about the 
song just mentioned ; and it has of 
late taken so strong a hold upon 
me that I sing the first stave or so 
very much oftener than I have any 
wish to. At the same time, it is 
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merely childish in M‘Skian to say 
I sing it out of tune; and his 
insisting on our viewing the unin- 
teresting dining-room was carrying 
the thing too far. 

It was a large and perhaps a 
handsome apartment with a lofty 
fireplace, and, piled against the 
walls, a number of great pictures. 
One canvas, representing Susanna 
and the Elders, was fixed high up 
above the chimneypiece ; and this 
our guide—whose diacritic know- 
ledge of anatomy and scriptural 
tableaux was amazingly at fault— 
pointed out to us with, more en- 
thusiasm than discrimination. 

‘It is said to be very valuable. 
It is Abraham sacrificing Isaac.’ 
What she made of the two other 
Elders we did not ask. 

By-and-by our properties ar- 
rived; and having despatched 
emissaries to intercept our wan- 
dering home, we trundled our 
boxes into the sitting-room. I 
opened the piano; and M‘Skian 
even consented to sing a Gaelic 
song—several times in succession 
as it seemed to me; but he, like 
Wilkie Collins, says No. 

This unforeseen hospitality on 
the part of the housekeeper some- 
what upset the calculations of the 
supernal water-trust. The rain 
very soon hauled off; and when 
we stole, candle in hand, through 
the long passages to our bedroom, 
we could see, through open doors, 
the starlight resting weirdly upon 
piles of dust-clothed mystery. 
Now here we were in a great, 
deserted house, with every proper 
setting for a ghost-story; and 
nothing would dissuade me from 
making one but the certainty that 
it would not be believed. A 
door banged in the night, the 
wind moaned through the long 
corridors, and a’ rat shrieked in 
terror when she felt my counter- 
pane stir beneath her scurrying 


feet. So much you may believe; 
though in truth I slept too soundly 
to hear such sounds. Or perhaps 
I should rather say M‘Skian slept 
too soundly for anything else to 
be audible. 

Next morning the weather was 
improved—being merely what the 
Highlanders call ‘‘ shooery, wi’ rain 
between whiles’’; and though it 
doubtless was the Sabbath, a great 
temptation was held out to us in 
the arrival of the missing tent. 
This overcame our scruples ; and 
we, being unwilling to reside 
longer than we were compelled 
to as stowaways in another man’s 
house, resolved to build our own. 

No landscapist who has drawn 
back before he has learned the few 
dodges for making a tent comfort- 
able, can estimate the convenience 
it is to live in a house which he 
can set up as near as _ he pleases to 
his ‘‘subject,’’ and whose ménage 
binds him to no special hours for 
his coming in or going out. But, 
be it understood, an apprentice- 
ship must be served ; and no mere 
townsmen need start out into the 
wilderness and expect to find com- 
fort in the possession of a tent and 
an outfit, however elaborate. The 
more simple the outfit the better, 
but it must be used with intelli- 
gence; and chiefly, must be ac- 
quired a certain intimacy with the 
process of camp cookery. It 
costs a great deal of time, more- 
over, to gratify, by one’s own 
labour, a love of cleanliness in 
camp; and scrubbing grease fry- 
ing-pans and plates is an occupa- 
tion for which, be it confessed, I 
have never been able to overcome 
a strong repugnance. I know 
that to some persons dish-washing 
alfresco has a charm all its own; 
but an expert is apt to regard a 
saucepan cleansed by one in such 
a state of exaltation as a thing. 
to be subsequently looked into 
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A scullion is born, not made, any 
more than a poet is; and though 
the presence of hired labour is a 
drawback, it saves many a bright 
half-hour — which is valuable to 
working artists. So we enlisted 
the supplementary services of the 
resident housemaid, and at once 
set out to fix the site of our en- 
campment. 

In choosing the ground for a 
tent, there are several points to be 
borne in mind. The earth under 
foot must be dry and hard, and as 
nearly as possible bare of grass. 
Such ground will generally be 
found under large beech- trees. 
But the beeches must not be so 
low as to exclude the sunlight or 
obstruct the passage of the air. 
Grass is no doubt sweet and pretty 
during the first week; but after 
that it is neither: and, at the 
best of times, it is retentive of 
moisture and shirt-studs. You 
must be near a sufficient water- 
supply, and not too far from 
the residence of your bed-maker, 
who will probably act also as re- 
ceiver of your stores. These prac- 
tical considerations are more im- 
portant than a picturesque seclu- 
sion; and they decided us in our 
selection of a spot somewhat 
nearer the house than we would 
otherwise have wished. Our im- 
mediate vicinity is rather bad- 
ly infested by rats, nettles, and 
other vermin, animal and vege- 
table; but when these are hid- 
den by the darkness of night, our 
camp itself and its surrounding 
beeches look wonderfully pictur- 
esque in the light of our crackling 
fire. The trees, which are six in 
number, and of giant size, stand 
at almost regular intervals, and 
form an oval arena, at the upper 
end of which there is just the 
right space for our two tents. 
Here we pitched them side by 
side; so that the right-hand cur- 
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tain-pegs of the one serve also 
for the left-hand guy-ropes of the 
other, and wice versa; and though 
each of our tents is nine feet square, 
and by itself occupies, with guys 
extended, more than twice that 
space, side by side they together 
make a frontage of only some 
thirty-three feet. 

Then, though the ground was 
like a rock, we knew that a narrow 
trench all round each tent was in- 
dispensable. Well did we both re- 
member how, two years before, a 
sudden storm caught us in the act 
of pitching our tent in a lonely 
Highland glen; and how a stream- 
let for three days coursed across 
the flobr, drenching our properties 
and creating a perfect epidemic of 
humours and rheumatism—and all 
because we had had no time to dig 
a moat. No doubt, in the high- 
lands of Ireland, as in those of 
Scotland, the rain may be said to 
have acquired a right of way over 
every piece of ground; but the 
genteel attractions of a made thor- 
oughfare prove, in both lands, irre- 
sistible to the barbarous element. 

Then, after much _ searching 
among deserted stables, decadent 
boat-house, and deserted forge, we 
found ourselves in possession of a 
large old door, on which to make 
our couch, and of as many gratings 
as would have enabled us to fire a 
perfect school of cookery. Each 
of us in alternation lugged forth a 
most seductive chimney-pot, or re- 
vealed at once a pile of piping, and 
a fantastic scheme for putting it to 
use. In truth, a person of resource 
might have furnished, from the 
débris that was strewn about, a 
hamlet of moderate size. It went 


to our hearts to relinquish, for 
want of a high-pressure boiler, our 
purpose of heating the camp by 
pipes; and it was in vain that we . 
strove to find employment for rot- 
ten ladders and rusty baths. 
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not yet satisfied that one large 
boot-shaped example of the latter 
species might not be converted to 
the completion of the hot-pipe 
scheme; and I can see, from the 
introverted look that comes into 
M‘Skian’s eyes, as we pass a cer- 
tain spot, that he still upholds 
the feasibility of opening meat- 
tins with a lawn-mower that lurks 
there. 

This rivalry of ingenuity and 
its concomitant bigotry of opposi- 
tion were, however, productive of 
so much heart-burning, that we 
agreed to adhere in our living to 
the primary principles of conveni- 
ence. We sank, as far as human 
creatures can, all yearnings after 
the debarred development of our 
still-born conceptions; and we 
wreathed our parent sympathies 
about one common offspring of 
our fancy—a fireplace, the design 
of which we cherish as a secret of 
great price. I succeeded, however, 
in trapping my friend into helping 
me to transport a great wooden 
box, which, though it has kept our 
firewood dry through weeks of 
rain, is still, I know, regarded by 
him as a very poor affair. And 
when he saw that I really had a 
use for it, he drew forth, with a 
look of fatuous triumph, a large 
curved tile, which he had smuggled 
down under his coat, and which, I 
may now admit, has done excellent 
service as a wind-screen for the 
oil-stove. . Carte blanche, was re- 
ciprocally granted for the use of 
bricks; and when we had, by 
handling them, worn from our 
palms the blisters raised by the 
use of the peg-mallet—when we 
had revelled to satiety in struc- 
tural contrivance, and had got as 
many twists as there were joints 
in our respective vertebral columns, 
we closed the doors; and, with 
many a furtive backward glance 
of tenderness, hobbled to the house 
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and took our last sleep on a civi- 
lised four-poster, 

Next morning the milk - cart, 
which daily brought supplies and 
a letter-wallet, delivered the bed- 
sacks stuffed to bursting with un- 
necessarily fragrant hay. (Straw 
was not to be had at the farm; 
but—never mind! It méans only 
a few more bruised sensations in 
the morning.) We carried them 
down and placed them in position, 
We transported our wardrobe, and 
arranged our stores. We carpeted 
our residential tent with pack- 
sheet from about the blankets; 
and we relegated easel, colour- 
box, and camp-stool to the ‘‘out- 
house.”’ 

Here a word of practical advice! 
Never take any but a square 
wooden trunk into camp. Lay it 
on its back with the top to the 
front, so that the lid, when opened, 
rests upon the ground. The front 
—which is now the top—is thus 
available as a rest for articles 
which need not be disturbed each 
time the box is opened. 

But the preyious day’s work had 
left us but little to do; so, as the 
weather was brilliant, we made an 
expedition in search of ‘‘subjects”’ 
for our art. Of these there was 
no lack. Foot had scarcely trod 
—and scarcely could—through the 
jungle that had sprung up among 
the fallen trunks. Oh, what a 
wealth of brier-stranded rock and 
fern-fringed cliff! | What silvery 
ash-stems shining in the coolness 
of moss-muffled shades! What 
depths of fir-wood, with black 
shafts soft-silhouetted against lurk- 
ing gleams! What purple up- 
lands, with the islet-fretted sea- 
way stretching to the north! 
What fleeting light and shade, 
wandering in and out of sight 
among the rolling sand-hills east 
and west, as a gull dips and rises 
on a ground-swell! What light- 
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ning-blasted pines rearing their 
wan limbs in foresight of the 
moon! What flowers! what path- 
ways, cushioned dykes, and sand- 
girt bays! Such places make a 
painter feel a fool indeed. 

We laid us down among the 
‘heather, and, for a time, with 
basking eyelids, yielded all our 
senses, as must a fiddle in the 
sun, to warmth and gentle -sound. 
Soon our attention was claimed 
by that incessant movement of 
the insect world. What lover of 
the woodland has not viewed the 
ant’s labours and learned to shun 
his haunts? What follower of 
Wordsworth does not recognise 
the fairy note of the mosquito’s 
horn, and go elsewhere—as we 
did back to camp ? 

Then, after dinner, we started 
for the nearest shop, three miles 
away, to supply ourselves with 
butter and a bucket. The road 
was unknown to us;. and we 
were glad to meet, on her way 
from chapel, our ‘lady-help, who 
gave us our bearings. This handy, 
obliging maid-of-all-work has, I 
understand, a story of her own; 
and has suffered at the hands of 
law for spirit displayed during a 
brief engagement, non-matrimon- 
ial, with sundry members of ‘‘ the 
force.’’ A friend of the evicted is 
likely to befriend the exile; and 
we, in the latter category, have 
found her faultless. 

When we left the cover of the 
trees, we saw, against the clean- 
blown livid yellow of the western 
sky, great ragged clouds come 
staggering up towards the zenith ; 
and- in a minute the rain was 
splashing in our faces. We had 
no overcoats, so up went our col- 
lars. 

‘¢ They’ve cotched us this time,”’ 
said M‘Skian. 

But we meant to have that 
bucket and that butter, and some 
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tobacco into the bargain; so we 
broke into a trot. . 

We found the storekeeper seated 
on a-sack in his little shop, and 
conversing with the customers 
who were being served by the 
But, 
on our entry, business and con- 
versation ceased together. Every 
eye was turned upon us, every 
ear was bent to catch the vulgar 
Saxon twang; and it was difficult 
to retain one’s self-possession un- 
der such an ordeal of scrutiny. 

We came through it, however, 
without syncope; and at length 
we issued with our bucket, half 
filled with stores and siung on a 
stick between us. The moon was 
up; and, down below us, the last 
of the ebbing tide was stealing out 
in streams of molten silver be- 
tween the bars of purple sand, 
rippling over the shallows with 
a dimond on every wave, and 
threading its gurgling way among 
the mazes where the salmon had 
been leaping a few hours before. 
Somehow, it made mie think of 
pearls and diamonds, sapphires 
and onyxes flowing in wanton 
love of splendour from between 
the dark, half-parted fingers of a 
negro princess. Neither of us 
could do more than groan; and 
as soon as we had deposited our 
burdens at the tents, we wandered — 
down to the point, and gazed till 
we were perfectly wretched with 
the humiliation of an aftist’s im- 
potence. The moon was higher 
by this time; and, far away, the 
hills were sleeping in its spell, 
with something on them of that 
inscrutable, pathetic blessedness 
that trembles about the lips of a 
dreaming child. Past the rock on 
which we stood, the tide was slip- 
ping in noiseless, glassy swirls, that 
sought in vain—for all the world, 
like one of us poor daubers—to 
carry away, from the wavering re- 








flection on the surface, a single 
spark of the pure light. Black 
indeed must their night have 
seemed when that last touch of 
splendour was withdrawn from 
them ! 

Then back we came to camp, to 
creep into our blanket-bags, and 
I to lie and listen to the moaning 
of the breakers on the bar far 
down the inlet ; to the whimpering 
and wailing of the wild-fowl, as 
they changed their feeding-ground 
from time to time before the-re- 
turning tide; and to other more 
emphatically slumbrous strains dis- 
coursed by my rapt companion. 

I told M‘Skian next morning 
that I thought he should see a 
doctor about his strongly marked 
stertorous diathesis; and he re- 
plied, with characteristic irrita- 
bility— 

‘*Dont try to be funny. I 
never snored in my life.” 

I could not but laugh at this, 
and he broke forth— 

‘¢ Well, I at least confine myself 
within my compass, and don’t go 
squalling after impossible notes 
that would be out of place even 
if they weren’t out of tune.’ 

Poor M‘Skian! His ideas of 
music are limited by the possibil- 
ities of a stand. of bagpipes; and 
with these in his arms, he will 
prance up and down our enclosure 
of an evening, or stand and beat 
the ground with one foot as he 
blows himself black in the face. 
Then, when thoroughly exhausted, 
he lays the implement aside, and, 
seating himself on the edge of the 
bed, renews the foot-stamping to 
the accompaniment of a monoto- 
nous ‘‘ oho-o-o! ohum! oho-o-o! 
ohum-m!’’ These sounds he pre- 
tends to find indicated in tbe 
sheet of music which he holds in 
his hands and thumps upon the 
back with his long fingers to ex- 
ercise the joints. 
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But enough of him and his nasty i 


sounds ! 

It was raining hard while. our 
little discussion was in progress; 
‘and the day was one of perpetual 
downpour. Bnt we had come to 
Donegal to sketch, and of course 
we were going to do so. . 

Out we went in waterproofs, 
and pitched umbrellas before our 
chosen subjects. Donegal weather 
does not usually take umbrellas 
into its calculations; and the fact 
that we were enabled, by their help, 
to accomplish a fair day’s work 
—the adjective relates to the latter 
noun—showed that something fur- 
ther must be done to beat us. A 
gale of light calibre was accordingly 
brought into action on the succeed- 
ing morning. It made a sketching 
umbrella on the end of its long 
stem a thing of no effect ; but again 
we obtained the requisite covers 
by unscrewing the stem and thrust- 
ing the end of the upper _ join- 
down inside our respective waist- 
coats till the Aarap/uie spread close 
above head and sketching-block. 
On Thursday the treatment was 
changed to fine rain, sifted in un- 
der the shelter by sudden squalls 
that made the brass ferrule on the 
umbrella-shank a bosom-companion 
of greater animation than amenity. 
A slight arrangement of ‘capes, 
however, enabled us to sustain 
some show of perseverance and 
progression ; so on Friday a perfect 
hurricane was launched against us. 
Such tactics cannot be met except 
with management. First, you 
must carefully extend the guy-cords 
of your umbrella, creep in under 
it, and having buttoned waistcoat, 
jacket, and waterproof about the 
stem, raise yourself circumspectly 
on to the camp-stool. Still, the 
oscillations of the ferrule and the 
consequent abrasion of one’s ribs 
are severe in such a tempest; and 
I, at all events, was almost glad 
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when, before many hours had 
passed, the weather completely 
lost its temper,—began tearing up 
trees and things; and at last burst, 
with a clap of thunder, into such a 
torrent of tears as would have out- 
drowned the Deluge. I am not 
going to talk of bucketfuls and 
tubfuls. No words could give the 
least idea of the dense mass of 
water that made all the surface of 
the land turn white with driving 
spray. 

This was a painful exhibition 
of passion at which I felt it was 
better that I should not be longer 
present. I paddled with dignity 
back to camp; and when I saw 
the little delta, with its miniature 
stems and boulders, that had 
already been created at the escape- 
ment of our trench, I realised 
that, after all, one trick was ours. 

When darkness fell, the sky 
cleared and once more the moon 
shone out among the stars. Here 
let me say, in tribute to the good 
taste displayed by the orbs of day 
and night, that they have through- 
out maintained a neutral attitude, 
and held entirely aloof from par- 
ticipation in our contest with the 
elements. What, after all, was— 
“The battle to the moon, that all the 

while 


High out of hearing passes with her 
smile ” ? 


She, at all events, gave us a sit- 
ting, and supplied the light that 
enabled us to steal a march upon 
the enemy and secure a sketch 


apiece. But because she refused 
to boycott us, the clouds soon 
locked her up again. 

On Saturday we awoke to find 
the sunlight shining through our 
tent, in dancing gleams and 
shadows from the beech-leaves 
overhead. But a little experience 
teaches mistrust of such gay co- 
quetry at early hours. There is a 
peculiar kind of brilliant morning 
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glare that puts the wily paintist 
on his guard; and we, recognis- 
ing it here, declined, in spite of 


.all this ostentation of goodwill, 


to dispense with mackintosh and 
gingham. 

Thus were we enabled to frus- 
trate the weather’s dernier ressort 
of ruse and stratagem. In vain 
did the clouds part and allow the 
sun to beat upon us with untem- 
pered rays. That merely prevent- 
ed our laying aside the parasol; 
so that when the next shower 
came, it found us ready, and did 
nothing but confirm us in our un- 
responsiveness. A full day’s work 
was thus achieved—owing in part 
to the primitive character of the 
methods employed by our oppo- 
nents; and in the evening we 
were allowed without molestation 
to make a sketch of the foam-girt 
sand-hills that ran out in a blaze 
of sunset orange across the dark 
background of purple hills. But 
verily, if the weather in Donegal 
treats all painters as it has treated 
us, it is little wonder that one 
sees so few pictures of the many 
splendid scenes. 

Sunday, of course, was gorgeous 
and exceeding hot. In the fore- 
noon, we, book in pocket, strolled 
along to our favourite diving- 
place; and having bathed, we 
read or wrote, and swam again, 
and basked upon the sand—and 
got ourselves well sun-burnt for 
our pains. 

My friend M‘Skian is much 
given to superfluous bathing at 
unfitting hours. Doubtless, on a 
day like that second Sunday, his 
enthusiasm is a positive conveni- 
ence—saving one from the trouble 
of making up one’s mind, and 
compelling one, after some facti- 
tious opposition, to gratify, with 
every appearance of good-nature 
and self-abnegation, an inwardly 
clamant desire for coolness. But 
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when one has just returned, chill- 
ed and weary, froma hard day’s 
study of a distant cliff, between 
which and the camp the heavy 
knapsack has been carried over 
rocks and heather through a driz- 
zling cloud; when, late dinner 
being finished, and heavy rain 
falling with the night, everything 
is wrapped in horrid sloughing 
darkness,—it is at such a moment 
that the frenzy sometimes seizes 
him. I see a wan light in the 
wistful, furtive eye. The pipe 
hangs limply from the lips, as do 
the hands across the nerveless 
knees. Those are the symptoms ; 
and I, recognising them, rise from 
the log where I have been warm- 
ing myself beside the fire, steal 
away into the tent, and throw 
myself in simulated sleep upon 
the bed. But by-and-by I hear a 
sigh of resolution from without ; 
and then the step, remorseless as 
the ‘‘impartial foot’’ of Death, 
draws nigh the door. The curtain 
is pushed aside ; and, borne on a 
chill draught of the discouraging 
atmosphere from without, come the 
dreaded tones— 

‘¢I say, come on and have a 
swim.” 

The cold sweat breaks out upon 
my brow. I cling in prayerful 
agony to the tent-sack, stuffed 
with hay, which serves me for a 

illow. And I answer not a word. 

But the fever is upon him; and 
he speaks again in tones that show 
he means to have an answer. 

‘¢I say, look here, come on and 
have a swim.” 

‘¢ A swim !’’ I shriek ‘‘Great”’ 

, but I check myself in time ; 
for a no-swearing game is in pro- 
gress, by the laws of which we 
play each other for sixpenny 
points. 

‘¢On a night like this!’’ I pro- 
ceed. ‘‘I’llsee me—ahem! Are 
you mad ?”’ 
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‘* T’m not mad at all,”’ says he, in 
a pitiful wheedling tone. ‘ Come 
on, man.”’ 

“*T wil? not. I will not do it, 
So you may go and be hanged.” 

‘«T’ll trouble you for saxpence,” 
says M‘Skian; and when I have 
paid, I turn towards the wall. 

He stands for some time with- 
out a word, coughing and turning 
in his toes and peering through 
the doorway, as if completely 
at a loss to understand my ob- 
jections. In the interval I hear 
the big drops from the beech- 
leaves beating an irregular tattoo 
upon the tent; but to M‘Skian 
they are but as the trumpet to 
the charger. To make a 
long story short, I am, after a 
fierce altercation, compelled to 
save myself from violent coercion, 
by accompanying him as towel- 
bearer. 

He leaves the larger portion of 
his clothing at the tent—verily 
there is little likelihood of meeting 
folk abroad—and sets out for the 
shore in waterproof and kilt and 
tennis-shoes. These I am to hold 
over my arm while I stand under 
the shelter of a sketching umbrella 
and attempt to thrust away my 
misgivings about the sanity of 
poor M‘Skian as he ‘‘plouters” 
about. In the meantime he has 
made a circuit of the creek; and, 
coming back to the diving-place, 
clutches the edge, and attempts, 
in spasmodic falsetto, to persuade 
me that the water is warm, and 
that this really is a chance I may 
not have again in a hurry. 

‘*T hope not,’ I reply ‘‘ Look 
here, if you don’t come out of that, 
I'll throw your clothes in after 
you.”” So M‘Skian climbs up the 
rocks; and a pretty idiotic figure 
he makes dancing on one leg to 
get the water out of his ear. 

But a dive and a rush through 
breakers sparkling beneath a mid- 
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day sun—that is another matter 
altogether, as even M‘Skian ad- 
mitted on the occasion of this our 
first great bathe. 

We came back ravenous to 
camp, and lo! the solitude was 

one. The lawn about the house 
was dotted with groups of curious 
country-folk ; and when we dived 
through the intervening strip of 
trees and came upon the tents, we 
were greeted by the gaze of about 
fifteen natives, who, with open 
mouths, awaited our arrival. 

Now I must state that M‘Skian 
and myself have by long experi- 
ence learned that the kilt is the 
dress par excellence for roughing it. 
A man who wears the kilt may 
wade through a stream, and suffer 
no evil from the moisture, which 
evaporates in about half an hour. 
A man who wears the kilt can 
come on parade in the morning in 
about two-thirds of the time occu- 
pied in dressing by a man who 
does not—or perhaps I should 
rather say, by a man who wears 
something else: and, for the sake 
of these great practical advantages, 
we submit to a certain amount of 
good-humoured ridicule which we 
incur by wearing it. People who 
are unaccustomed to the ‘‘ garb of 
old Gaul” are apt to regard its 
wearers as belonging to a species 
of barbarian ; and our visitors on 
that and subsequent Sundays most 
clearly looked upon us as not 
quite civilised. Our reputation 
had evidently spread, for, during 
the afternoon, folk from over the 
water—having no doubt heard 
strange rumours of ‘tents, kilts, 
pictures, and other attributes of 
insanity—arrived in boats and 
coracles. Much did they wonder 
at the ‘strange houses,’”’ as they 
called them; and great was their 
seeming reverence for the climbing 
powers that had enabled us to reeve 
a flag-halliard round a branch high 
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up in the Gothic nave of our most 
unscalable beeches. In reality, it 
was placed there by the simple 
method of fastening it to a good 
throwable stone. But of course 
we did not tell them so. 

After a time we retired within 
the tent to get some letters writ- 
ten; and many and amusing were 
the comments we heard from fresh 
arrivals at the show. On subse- 
quent Sundays this Buffalo-Bill- 
arisation of our camp became such 
a nuisance that we were put to 


serious inconvenience in having to 


fence off our little arena with rope, 
and to reduce the attractions of 
the establishment by discarding 
the kilt for the day. 

During the week we scarcely 
ever see a soul besides Frederick 
Gowler, the man of handiwork 
who has already appeared for a 
moment at the beginning of the 
paper; Paddy the post-boy; and 
the three inhabitants of the big 
house, to whom he daily brings, 
as I have said, the stores and a 
letter-bag. 

He also does errands for us in a 
way. 

‘« Paddy, our salt is done ; bring 
us a packet from Andy Baird’s to- 
morrow morning,” I cried, as he 
was departing one day. 

‘*T will, sorr,” he replied ; and 
next morning, when he handed 
me a tiny parcel, I asked— 

‘« What is this?” 

*« Salt, sorr,’’ said he. 

‘¢ About enough for one boiling 
of potatoes! ”’ said I. 

1 tore the outer cover, and burst 
into a roar of laughter when I 
read upon a label :— 


‘*BEST REFINED EPSOM SALTS. 
2 oz.”’ 


‘« Here, Paddy,’’ said I, ‘* here’s 
a present for you.’”’ But he was 
gone like the wind. 

The poor, however, we have al- 
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ways with us, in the form of mul- 
titudinous spiders, earwigs, and 
other less perceptible but equally 
grievous insects; and though at 
all times willing, I hope, to share 
our substance with the needy, we 
do not thererore undertake to batten 
such visitors upon the substance 
of our limbs. Earwigs, especially, 
have a peculiar habit of biting 
close in the neighbourhood of 
some unoffending moth upon one’s 
neck, and getting away in time to 
have the whole blame and abolish- 


ment descend upon the unprotest- | 


ing scapegoat. 

A swarm of ants visited us at 
another period, and we were ob- 
liged to wire for a quantity of a 
certain pulverine insect-destroyer. 
This is contained in a small cyl- 
inder, much like a cocoa-tin, save 
that it has a perforated tgp, 
through which the substance is 
dusted about the eyes of offenders, 
who are then pinned to the tent- 
pole as a warning to their fellows. 

One morning I entered the tent 
to get something that I required 
for breakfast, and there I found 
M‘Skian fiercely humming a battle- 
song, to which he beat time with 
his hand far down in the depths 
of his sleeping-bag. 

**What in the world are you 
doing ? ”’ said I. 

‘*What amI doing! I’m pow- 
dering that chap that bit me last 
night. He’ll tell you what I’m 
doing.” 

I looked about in vain for that 
which I had come to fetch, and 
was on the point of asking him 
about it when I heard him snarl— 

‘¢There, my boy! How do you 
like that?’’ and turning round, he 
placed upon the shelf beside me 
the desired cocoa-tin. Poor dear 
M‘Skian! Thoughtless of such a 


beverage as cocoa, he had been 
industriously powdering his tor- 
mentor with a fortunately unper- 
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forated tin of the best Van 
Houten. 

One day he was sorely tempted 
by a cool couple, who, uninvited, 
seated themselves upon our logs, 
and endeavoured to coerce us into 
purchasing a gallon of poteen 
(produced at a certain illicit stil] 
whose locality I am not supposed 
to know). When we had been 
sufficiently sounded as to the prob- 
able strictness of our views upon 
the excise question, one of the pair 
retired into the obscurity of the 
trees from which they had come, 
and, on a signal, was presently 
joined by the other. 

We saw them moving to and 
fro, stooping always, turning over 
heaps of leaves, and scrutinising 
the surface of the ground; and 
much bewildered were we by those 
antics. Presently the mystery was 
explained. They had buried a 
sample bottle of their tipple, and 
could not recognise the place. So, 
at least, they asserted; but my 
opinion throughout was that the 
whole performance was a species of 
incantation intended to weave a 
romantic spell about the hoped-for 
order. At all events, the bottle, 
when it was produced, bore any- 
thing but a posthumous appear- 
ance. 

Of course we consented to taste 
the stuff ; and each of us was sup- 
plied with a little in the bottom 
of a pannikin. It was so clear 
that the white enamel of the cup 
shone through it almost colourless. 
Its sparkle was attractive, its 
bouquet irreproachable; when we 
tasted it we opened our eyes, and, 
like stout Cortez and all his men, 


“ Looked at each other with a wild sur- 
mise, 

Silent——” 

save for an irresistible smack of 

approval from M/‘Skian, and an 

equally uncontrollable gasp of suffo- 
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cation from myself. I have the 
misfortune of not appreciating 
spirituous liquors, and find them 
peculiarly discomposing when they 
are seventeen above proof, as this 
preparation purported to be. Yet 
the stuff was quaint—something 
like a blend of eau-de-Cologne and 
gin—and, but that I knew I should 
disgrace myself by a second cough, 
I should have liked to try it again. 
M‘Skian plays the pipes, and can, 
of course, toss off a glass of abso- 
lute alcohol without a tear; so he 
was willing to trade. But the firm 
before us did business on whole- 
sale principles only. They would 
sell us any quantity above a gallon, 
but none below it; so, as neither 
M‘Skian nor myself had yet reached 
that stage of chronic insobriety 
which is said to hang like an hered- 
itary disease above a Scotsman’s 
head, the negotiation came to a 
close. 

On another day our residence 
was visited by a picnic party, 
some of whom, being known to us, 
brought a whole troop of ladies to 
inspect. M‘Skian was still at 
large; and as I stepped forward 
to greet this welcome addition to 
the camp adornments, I could 
clearly read on all their faces the 
same mistrust of our domestica- 
tion that had betrayed itself in 
the regard of our Sunday visitors. 
(Nay, my good friends, you must 
not deny it.) The matron of the 
party laughingly began to apologise 
for the supposed intrusion ; and I, 
assuming as far as I could, the air 
of a squire of dames, replied — 

‘‘Indeed, madam, you supply 
all that our encampment lacks ’’— 
which being true in a way, and 
the only ‘‘ good thing’’ I ever got 
off at the right moment, I hope 
my readers will forgive me for 
recording it. 

This little piece of ganderism 
put my gay visitant into excellent 


good humour; and she began to 
rally me on various points of our 
equipment. I pointed to the fire- 
place and the stick-box, with, I 
think, pardonable pride; and, 
M‘Skian not being present, the 
stove-tile was fortunately allowed 
to rest in fit obscurity. I was, 
however, in the act of expatiating 
upon the merits of a piece of brick- 
work, when Mrs D., who did not 
seem to understand structural 
science, caught sight of a large 
cubical mass of the yellow sub- 
stance known as ‘‘soap.”’ 

‘¢And, I see, you wash your- 
selves !’’ she cried. 

I was embarrassed, but stam- 
mered out— 

‘¢Why, yes—that is—you see, 
we don’t mean to revert altogether 
to the original type.” 

A ripple of general laughter 
completed my confusion, and Mrs 
D. explained :— 

‘¢T mean, you wash your clothes 
yourselves.”’ 

‘¢ Well, no,’’ I said; ‘*we draw 
the line at clothes.” I racked my 
brain for something smart about 
drawing a clothes-line, but was 
paralysed by the consciousness of 
having disgraced myself as a Scots- 
man, who ought to have known 
quite well what ‘‘ washing your- 
self’? meant. For, in the High- 
lands, a stranger may frequently 
be startled by the information 
that ‘the flesher kills himsel’ on 
Mondays and Thursdays;’’ and 
this, though it sounds like most 
determined suicide, means merely 
that the local butcher on those 
days converts his backyard into a 
shambles for the purposes of his 
private trade. 

When M‘Skian came in I told 
him about my neat speech, but 
forgot about the soap. 

‘¢Confound it!” said he, ‘* you 
always have the luck.”’ : 

«¢ ¢Confound’ is a swear,”’ said I, 
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holding out my hand. In a mo- 
ment of vexation, M’Skian here 
made it a shilling’s-worth; and 
he had to clap his hand upon 
his mouth, or verily I believe 
every penny he possessed would 
have slipped from between his 
lips. 

But the visitor who chiefly in- 
terests us is the man of handi- 
work, called by us Frederick 
Gowler — not because that is his 
name, nor because we have any 
reason to believe him a mariner 
of the sea, but because of his roll- 
ing walk and various other little 
assonant ways, said, in the ‘ Bab 
Ballads,’ to have provoked the 
mimicry of* the natives in Can- 
oodledum. 

The first time that this good- 
natured chap presented himself 
to me, I happened to be in any- 
thing but an amiable temper, and 
very much upon my dignity; but 
his complete, simple heartiness, 
and kindly shrewdness of his eye, 
and the utter abandon of his 
laughter, fairly took me by storm. 
Many were the anecdotes he told 
me of his travels in America and 
elsewhere. Many were the times 
when he nearly cast himself into 
the fire in the ecstatic wriggle of 
his joy. And many, many were 
the sixpences I might have won 
from him if he would but have 
played our moral game. I never 
in my life saw a man so thoroughly 
enjoy a laugh. It was at once a 
rapture and an agony to look at 
him. Rapture, because of the 
sympathetic thrill such merriment 
awakes; and agony, because of 
the real anxiety lest he should 
dislocate something. With a sud- 
den shout he would thrust his 
hands almost smack through the 
bottom of his pockets, and convert 
his face into one yawning gap, 
which he mercifully hid by throw- 
‘ing his head back till all that 
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could be seen of that useful ap- 
pendage was his swelling throat 
and wagging beard. At the same — 
moment he would tie his legs up 
in a convulsive hitch, with right 
instep hugging deliriously and de: 
liciously the back of the left calf; 
and then, with a single twist of 
marvellous complexity, he would 
set each particular vertebra and 
muscle jigging on its own account, 
During one moment our hearts 
stood still, then it was over and 
we breathed again. 

As soon as he had made our 
acquaintance, he declared that he 
must put a floor into our tent. 
That was evidently settled in his 
mind ; and as I saw his eye roam- 
ing around for something else to 
build to, I stated at once that if 
any platforms, stairs, flagstaffs, or 
other fabrics were put up, during 
our tenancy, on the piece of ground 
bounded by those six beeches there, 
we should consider their construc- 
tion as a breach of contract, and 
immediately go home. This har- 
angue overwhelmed poor Gowler, 
and in the evening he brought us 
down a modest tin bath, which we 
charitably allowed him to leave, 
but conscientiously returned, under 
cover of darkness, to the stables, 
as belonging to that class of ar- 
ticles mutually foresworn as pro- 
vocative of device. Next morning 
we arose to find our log-pile 
heaped with pitch-pine firewood, 
which he had brought us from the 
home workshop ; and when, in the 
afternoon, we refused him permis- 
sion to substitute, for the door on 
which we slept, an iron bedstead 
(which, as he explained, could be 
placed in position by sinking its 
legs a foot or so into the ground), 
he shoved his cap back off his 
brows, and scratched his head as 
he remarked— 

‘¢ Weel, you seem to like punish- 
ment, you yins.”’ 
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Next day, while I was rubbing 
up a canvas at the tent door, he 
arrived with a regular garden-seat 
upon his shoulder; and when I 
looked up, he broke forth— 

‘Noo, hold your tongue. Don’t 
you say a word. I’m goin’ to give 
you a seat.” 

I saw there was no use in re- 
sisting ; and when he was leaving, 
I called out, ‘‘By the way, the 
baccy you ordered yesterday at 
Dunfanaghy has come all right. 
Thanks for seeing about it.”’ 

‘¢ What ?”’ snapped he. 

‘‘Thank you for seeing about 
the baccy.”’ 

‘¢Oh, d !’’ said he, in a tone 
of despair, as much’ as to say—. 
You’ve spoiled everything now. 
“If I could do something, I 
would,’ he went on; and then, 
turning on his heel and leaving 
me with scorn, ‘‘Oh, d it!” 

He swears a little; but not 
more, I believe, than is good for a 
man of his energy. He is, more- 
over a truthful man—a virtue 
perhaps acquired during his stay 
in the United States,—and makes 
no exceptional endeavour to thrust 
the completely incredible upon his 
hearers. Indeed, one tale which 
he related seemed quite within the 
bounds of possibility. He said 
that a man who used to live near 
Kilmacrenan watched, for three 
days, a fierce but indecisive duel 
between a weasel and a rat, who 
daily met at the same spot, and 
fought till the sun went down. 
On the fourth day, the weasel was 
on the scene of action much before 
his time, and at once proceeded to 
dig, underneath a neighbouring 
fence, a hole just wide enough to 
afford a passage to his long lithe 
body. The work was completed 
before the rat arrived; and, soon 
after the renewal of the combat, 
the weasel, spent by his labours, 
showed signs of failing. Suddenly 
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he bolted for his tunnel. The rat 
pursued, and with difficulty lugged 
himself some way into the hole; 
but, to the spectator’s astonish- 
ment, the weasel bounced out at 
the opposite end, came back be- 
tween the bars of the fence, and 
re-entering the burrow, finished 
his adversary from behind. There 
is now, unfortunately, no means 
of obtaining any voucher for the 
truth of these statements; for the 
man at Kilmacrenan died shortly 
after he had related. the anecdote 
to Gowler,—which, after all, is 
not to be wondered at. 

But, supreme amongst Frederick 
Gowler’s many good qualities is 
his energy,—a characteristic pro- 
ductive, nathless, of a _ certain 
ruthless utilitarianism, which pains 
one by the way it dashes aside all 
speculative or subjective question- 
ings, and seizes with unphilosoph- 
ical directness the crude practical 
aspect of a difficulty. Industrious 
within limits, he has yet been 
frequently moved to expostulation 
by our never-ceasing labours. 

‘*You don’t spare yourselves, 
you yins,”’ said he one evening, 
when he found us rushing off, 
after a hurried five-o’clock dinner, 
to secure a note of some sunset 
effect. ‘It’s too long hours. It’s 
no good for the work.’’ And so 
protesting, he was left, we bolting 
away ahead of him to gain the 
last of the light. 

But he marked our route, and 
as the dusk was falling, he came 
past, perhaps to see whether we 
were really as industrious as ap- 
peared. I confess that, as he 
approached, I dreaded lest he 
might stand and attempt a con- 
versation at that critical stage; 
but I misjudged my man. 

‘¢ Still at it, yousee,”’ I remarked, 
not to be too crusty. 

‘Ay, —— ——! you’re busy 
the now. Never mind the now;”’ 
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and with a wave of the stick in 
his hand, he sauntered past. 

M‘Skian told me, as we returned 
to camp, with a ‘‘sunset’’ and a 
‘«moonlight’’ each, that he had 
stopped Gowler to ask the name 
of a certain point. 

‘¢ Qh! it’s called Pol-na-Bocken,”’ 
said he. 

‘*And what does that mean!” 
said my Gaelic-loving friend. 

“Oh! me! Idon’t 
know what it means.”’ 

‘* How is it spelt then?’’ 

“Oh! —— my soul! it’s 
easy enough spelt. Pot, Pol; na; 
BoKIN, Bocken;” and feeling 
that ¢ha¢ matter was satisfactorily 
settled, he knocked the head off a 
thistle and strode away. 

But do not suppose that he is 
made up entirely of strong lan- 
guage and loud laughter—of oaths, 
and merriment, and shrewdness. 
The merriest of laughers are often 
those whose faces most suddenly 
return to gravity—who have been 
taught most cruelly how merciful 
a safeguard merriment supplies. 
The man or woman who is touched 
most keenly by a joke, will thrill 
with greatest pathos at the suf- 
ferings of others, or the loss of 
friends ; and, for myself, I should 
as soon trust Mephistopheles as 
put any faith in the generosity 
of a bad laugher. ‘The lines that 
lend themselves best to the forma- 
tion of a smile, often have been 
traced about the lips and brow by 
bitter grief; and Gowler’s eyes, 
when in repose, most constantly 
reminded me of the fact. It was 
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therefore only half a surprise that, 
when he had one day related to me 
the tale of some wild prank of long 
ago, he added, as his face grew 
hard— 

** Ay, but the fun’s all out o’ me 
the last five years. I don’t believe 
I’ve even whistled a tune the last 
five years. I don’ know what done 
it. Maybe it was the loss o’ 
the son. He died in New York, 
you know, and I only got there in 
time to bury him. Maybe it was 
that. I don’ know; but ony way” 
—and he changed the subject. 


Fare thee well, honest Gowler! 
We grieve to part with thee; and 
if the weather were as good-tem- 
pered as thou art, what could man 
ask better than to live here till the 
winter comes and turns the stoat’s 
fur white among the ruddy bracken? 
But it is not so, friend Frederick, 
it is not so; and we can wait no 
longer for a change of mood. Soon 
will the tents come flapping to the 
ground—the poles disjointed, ard 
the guys up-rolled. Soon will the 
silence gather all around; nor 
‘* Marble Halls’’ dispel it as of old. 
Soon will the bagpipes, in a far-off 
land, scream reel and pibroch till 
the reed is rent ; and mad M‘Skian 
by his native strand, will dive and 
flounder to his heart’s content. 
Then, dearest Gowler, thou wilt 
take the bench thou gav’st so 
brusquely, and thy grief confess, 
moistening with tears the square 
deserted trench. Yet—may thy 
manly laughter ne’er grow less! 

F. Nort Paton. 
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Ir is strange to think that the 
period of time usually called sum- 
mer has come and gone since last 
we assembled in the Old Saloon. 
Usually it is true this hall of our 
fathers is most seductive under the 
influences of a blazing fire, which 
dances on the storied wall, and 
calls out in gleams of rising and of 
fading light the faces of our prede- 
cessors—the demigods of our early 
annals, who seem to keep a watch- 
ful eye upon us, lest we carry their 
standard with a faltering hand. 
In their glorious days August car- 
ried Christopher forth upon his 
‘ Recreations’ to wade the stream 
and stridethe moor. But in an un- 
happy season in which the moor 
is as wet as the river, only not so 
free, what are his degenerate suc- 
cessors to do but steal back to 
the shelter of the four walls, and 
light a clandestine fire, and look 
forward well pleased to the ap- 
proaching moment in which that 
indulgence shall be legitimate, and 
all the wandering world of holiday- 
makers shall have strayed home 
again—which is, as everybody will 
allow, the most joyful journey of 
all. Itis perhaps not a bad mo- 
ment in which to bring into the 
Old Saloon an armful of books 
which, in their way, are redolent of 
travel—not all of the holiday kind, 
but of that, less cheerful, though 
scarcely nowadays less usual, which 
carries the wayfarer forth when 
winter is beginning, in search of 
sunshine and fine weather. It is 
not always a successful search. 
Frost and snow go with the voy- 
ager beyond the peaks once so soft 
and sunlit (or else we deceive our- 
selves) of the Esterel. They linger 
on his steps as far as Vesuvius ; 
they blow shrill upon him in the 
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icy winds of Spain. This is one 
of the many things which have 
changed since the days when we 
all were young. At that time the 
South was the sunny South, the 
sun shone day after day; and as 
for rain and snow, there was noth- 
ing in those ecstatic skies which 
could produce them. It is differ- 
ent nowadays. The snows of the 
Pyrenees creep down to the re- 
splendent Coteaux of Pau. _ Blasts 
of rain rattle like musketry upon 
the windows of Biarritz. The 
vlive-covered hills upon the Riviera 
shake their soft greyness timidly 
out of the whiteness that beat them 
down. The sky is like lead, and 
the sea like dirty water, in other 
places than England. The pil- 
grims of the sun wander south- 
wards all the same by overpower- 
ing habit, though very often they 
find no sun, nor any softness there. 

Our souvenirs of travel are not 
travel-books, nor guide-books, nor 
any of the endless store of informa- 
tion without which a Briton never 
travels. They are books which 
suggest many consolations, many 
hours stolen from disappointment, 
and weariness forgotten. For they 
are nothing more than a bundle of 
novels, relics of the road, com- 
panions which our successors in 
next season’s wanderings may 
choose among if they will, and find 
always ready. No doubt there 
will be a new crop before the com- 
ing winter sends a new wave of 
invasion southward. But criticism 
cannot be expected to travel with 
the speed of fiction. And now that 
Baron Tauchnitz, our beloved guide 
of so many years, proves faithless to 
our trust in him—now that the new 
volumes of that library which has 
done so much for the invalid and 
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the wanderer have lost hold of 
any better literature than that 
which is supplied by Miss Marrvat 
and her kind—necessity makes it 
more and more expedient that we 
should take what we can from the 
ample provision made by our neigh- 
bours across the Channel: in which 
there is a great variety, and much 
which the simple-minded reader 
will wisely reject without ques- 
tion: but much also which it will 
be worth his while to know. 

It is very difficult to understand 
the intellectual preference which 
it is still the fashion to accord to 
the French novel over all our own 
schools of art. It was rational at 
one time, when a very great, and, 
in their way, noble school of 
French writers were pouring forth 
their genius in this department 
of literature, with what was then 
indeed a reckless impartiality in 
their choice of subjects, and a 
freedom never taken since the days 


of Fielding in the treatment of all 
the incidents of life, on this side 


of the Channel. But these days 
have gone, and the French novel 
has greatly changed, like other 
things. The impartiality has dis- 
appeared with much of the genius, 
and now it isan understood thing 
that vice is the commonplace of 
life, and virtue no more than a 
pretence; that the realist is the 
literary chiffonnier always grubbing 
in the dust-holes; and that the 
writers who hold a better ideal 
are feeble romancists, unable to 
bear the fierce light of every day. 
The first position was very compre- 
hensible—for to take the mingled 
thread of existence as it comes, 
good and bad together, is always a 
tenable theory of art, and on the 
face of it the most honest one, 
whatever objections may be taken 
as to the means of carrying it out: 
—but the second is not tenable; it 
is a more inhuman fashion, born of 
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corruption and tending towards it, 
We do not believe that even in 
the most corrupt society that ever 
existed, vice was the leading prin- 
ciple of life. It exists in more 
flagrant manifestation here and 
there—it pervades more largely 
an unhappy age—it comes, like 
every other scum, to the topina 
more visible foulness—but no race 
can go on living which is thor- 
oughly polluted, and France is 
probably as sound at the core as 
other nations, though it has be- 
come the hideous fashion of its 
literature to make it out a sink of 
iniquity. But still the prejudice 
endures ; and whereas the English 
novel is generally supposed to be 
more or less a weak indulgence for 
the cultured classes, the French 
novel, playing upon one string of 
human nature, in utter disregard 
of all those other more healthful 
tones which makes up the gamut 
of humanity, is supposed to be 
always seductive by its wit, its 
grace, its power, its superior deli- 
cacy of perception, as well as bold- 
ness of view. Yet what a differ- 
ence between Balzac, for instance, 
with his wide and sombre range 
of human passion—his awful por- 
traiture of those evils which are 
not of the flesh but the spirit—his 
tragic expositions of the love of 
gold and the love of fame; or 
Victor Hugo, with that supreme 
sense of the beauty of goodness 
and the sacredness of innocence, 
which no man in all the range of 
literature has more magnificently 
celebrated,—and the present ex- 
ponents of monotonous and stupid 
immorality. The domestic ideal is 
often dull among ourselves (where, 
by the way, it is dying out); but 
it is not so dull as those compli- 
cations of intrigue, the nasty sit- 
uations, the disgusting details, to - 
which the wildest imagination can- 
not bring variety. The celebration 
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of the French novel is a survival 
according to the slang of science, 
of the most remarkable kind. We 
admire because we once admired, 
we praise because we have acquired 
a habit of praising. 

It is very well before begin- 
ning to discuss even such glean- 
ings of fiction as it is possible to 
discuss, to meet with the sane, 
simple, and healthful book in which 
one of the authors of this fiction 
presents himself to the public. 
Perhaps it may be thought that 
it is a little too soon for M. 
Daudet! to tell his own story. But 
this is not the opinion among our 
neighbours—as who can say it is 
the opinion nowadays among our- 
selves, when the press has been 
groaning under huge volumes con- 
taining the reminiscences of one 
middle-aged person after another, 
none of them, unfortunately, with 
anything particular to say? In 
France a man of letters is supposed 
to live a sort of public life, and to 
let himself be looked at as much 
as anybody pleases. Many efforts 
have been made to extend this 
custom among ourselves, and the 
‘celebrities’ who have permitted 
themselves to be interviewed ‘at 
home’’ are many. But as yet 
except the old gentlemen who have 
aright to be as garrulous as they 
please, it is only actors who have 
thought it necessary to solace 
our curiosity by particulars about 
themselves. M. Daudet’s book, 
however, is very acceptable, and 
an admirable instance of what we 
have said, that, whatever horrible 
things they may choose to say of 
men, and women in fiction, the 
French race, like all others, re- 
mains at its heart respectable, and 
by no means illustrates in its per- 
sonal disclosures the vicious folly 
which it pretends to take for life. 
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M. Daudet tells his tale with great 
simplicity and kindness, and ap- 
parent truth. It is the story of 
a youth of poverty and struggle, 
of ingenuous self-confidence and 
shyness, of innocent idealism and 
gaucherie, and boyish mistakes 
and heroisms. The young man 
who starts in life (one should 
rather say boy—for he was but 
sixteen) with half-a-crown in his 
pocket, and a volume of poetry 
in the rude little box which 
forms all his baggage, is a rare 
figure among ourselves, We pre- 
fer to send such a simple hero to 
sweep a merchant’s office, where he 
becomes in time the master, and 
a millionaire. 

But the poet-adventurer is more 
common in France, though such a 
one as the author of the ‘ Nabob’ 
is not very common anywhere. He 
makes a modest success by the 
poesies, then finds out a more 
characteristic vein, and marries 
young, and lives in the utmost 
decency and quietness, according 
to all that is indicated in his car- 
eer. No fatal influence of a 
Sappho appears in the honest 
cheerful life. Why such a man 
should go out of his way to invent 
a Sappho, who can tell? It is, 
we suppose, an atrocious fashion 
which he has not been able to 
resist: and Sappho does not come 
within the range of his revelations, 
which terminate about ten years 
ago, aS appears, and which con- 
tain the record only of a few of 
the works which have made his 
name so well known. A minute 
record certainly, and one that 
cannot fail to have its interest 
even for those who agree little 
with either theory or practice. 
M. Daudet is avowedly a painter 
from the life. He does not even 


leave us to divine, as everybody 
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has done, that his Duke is So-and- 
so, his Nabob another well-known 
figure, and all his lesser charac- 
ters portraits. The work which 
he specially analyses is ‘Jack,’ a 
book so sad, so heartrending, and 
in many of its scenes so full of the 
stamp not only of truth but of 
fact, that it needs little demonstra- 
tion of authenticity. That he 
should have been seized and dom- 
inated by the melancholy story 
of his Raoul, the original of Jack, 
is not difficult to imagine. The 
profound misery of a being so 
wronged by life, a pure sensit- 
ive tender heart flung into a world 
where he has no family, no friends, 
no place—the son of a courtesan, 
stained from his birth, yet with 
the most pathetic adoration for 
the mother who is his shame—is 
something almost too poignant for 
romance ; yet as a means of sound- 
ing the depths of these Mcoeurs 
Parisiennes which are M. Daudet’s 


study, it is impossible not to per- 


ceive its cruel attractions. The 
romancist would scarcely seem 
to have heightened the tragedy 
of the unfortunate déc/assé, the 
poor child brought up in feverish 
luxury, then pitched into exces- 
sive labour, for which his frail 
constitution made him quite un- 
fit, abandoned, forgotten, cut off 
from every succour. Of all the 
victims of vice, there can be 
none so pitiful as such an in- 
nocent sufferer, especially when 
what seems the caprice of nature 
has endowed him with a tender 
heart, and that instinctive turn 
towards virtue and goodness which 
is to be found where no one would 
look for it, and so often is not to 
be found where every law of nature 
seems to make it sure. The odious- 
ness of poor Jack’s surroundings 
and origin may throw a prejudice 
over the book to many English 
readers, and the depth of the tra- 
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gedy may frighten others: but its 
pathos and power are undoubted, 
It is one of those which have most 
stamped upon M. Daudet the char- 
acter of an imitator of Dickens, 
Even now, when we have it from 
his own lips that he had never 
read or heard of ‘ David Copper- 
field’ before he wrote the ‘Petit 
Chose’ and ‘Jack,’ and knew 
nothing of the doll’s dressmaker 
when he invented Desirée Delo- 
belle, the fact seems almost incred- 
ible. ‘‘ There are certain rela- 
tionships of mind for which no 
one is responsible,’ he says; and 
no doubt this is an explanation 
against which no objection can be 
made. But the resemblance is 
very extraordinary, and ought to 
silence many a lighter accusation. 
It may be instructive to the reader 
to know a little about M. Daudet’s 
system, since we are upon this 
subject. 


“ As painters preserve with care their 
sketch-books full of drawings, in which 
profiles, attitudes, a foreshortened fig- 
ure, a movement of the arm, have 
been noted from the life, I have col- 
lected for thirty years a multitude of 
note-books, in which remarks and 
thoughts, sometimes only of a few 
words, serve to recall a gesture, an 
intonation, to be afterwards devel- 
oped for the enrichment of an import- 
ant work. In Paris, in the country, 
and even when I travel, these books get 
filled without intention, without even 
a thought of the work to come, for 
which they are to serve. Even proper 
name are sometimes to be found there, 
which I use without change, finding 
a physiognomy in the names, a some- 
thing resembling the persons who 
bear them. After the publication of 
certain of my books there has been 
a cry of scandal, people have talked 
of novels with keys (romans a clefs), 
keys have been published even, wi 
lists of celebrated persons—nobody re- 
flecting that in my other works real 
persons have also sat for their por- 
traits, persons unknown, lost in the 
crowd, where no one has thought of 
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looking them out. Is not this the 
true fashion of writing novels ?—that 
is to say, the history of those who will 
never have a history.” 


We are disposed to answer No, 
even to the experienced and suc- 
cessful novelist. Such an invasion 
of all the sanctities of private life 
is nota legitimate use of the op- 

rtunities which every human 
being has of observing his neigh- 
bours. ‘‘ Sidonie exists,’”’ he adds 
—not perceiving, apparently, what 
an overwhelming evidence this 
is against his own methods— 
‘she and the narrow home of her 
parents, and her mother’s little 
jewel-box in a corner of the old 
cabinet, the sole luxury for a long 
time of the Chebe family. Only 
the true Sidonie is not so black 
as I have made her. Fond of 
intrigue and ambition, her head 
turned with her new position, in- 
toxicated with pleasure and extra- 
vagant dress, she is yet incapable 
of disgracing her home.”’ This is 
quite enough to condemn the art 
which makes a silly and vain girl 
iuto a heartless and utterly corrupt 
and faithless wife, and then tells us 
that ‘‘ Sidonie exists.” She does 
not exist, according to M. Dau- 
det’s own confession, but only what 
might be the germs of her, should 
her development take a vicious 
turn. It is, accordingly, the most 
cruel wrong to say that this char- 
acter is taken from the life. For 
the Sidonie of the book is, above 
all things, the dishonourer of her 
husband, the domestic traitor, the 
corrupt and unclean woman ; and 
it is unpardonable to identify her 
heartless image with that of any 
one who is ‘‘incapable”’ of the 
chief act in her imaginary proto- 
type’s life. In this case the method 
of literary vivisection, instead of 
obtaining the extraordinary effects 
of truth claimed, is odiously and 
cruelly untrue. As for the note- 


books, this is what Mr Besant and 
other instructors in the art of 
fiction would teach their pupils to 
do; but we hope and believe with 
utter umsuccess as far as English- 
men are concerned. What would 
be thought of a painter whose pic- 
tures were solely collections of 
portraits of his models? One per- 
sistent face, indeed, looks out of 
the canvas of most artists, a sub- 
ject of amused comment to his 
friends—the tribute of a husband’s 
or a lover’sadmiration. And there 
are some who do not mind selling 
and reproducing to the widest ex- 
tent the images of their children. 
But the practice does not gain the 
applause of the world. 

Happily, however, we find that 
one pathetic little image (more and 
more like Dickens) was pure in- 
vention for once. Delobelle, that 
great actor mangué, who ‘‘had no 
right to give up the stage,”” had in 
real lifenodaughter. The novelist, 
seeing the effectiveness of the sit- 
uation, bestowed one upon him, in 
whom should be displayed ‘¢ a little 
of the paternal extravagance, trans- 
forming his artistic exaggeration 
into the gentle sentimentalism of 
an ailing woman,’’ and made her 
in his imagination a dresser of 
dolls, ‘‘in order that this humble 
unfortunate might at least please 
her taste for the delicate and ele- 
gant, and clothe her dreams, if 
not herself, in scraps of silk and 
gold.” M. Daudet gave up this 
last idea when some one told him 
kindly of Dickens’s doll’s dress- 
maker ; and the problem then was 
to find an occupation for her 
which would fulfil the necessary 
conditions. 


“] was in despair after my conver- 
sation with Gill to find another trade 
for the poor little Delobelle. These 
things cannot be invented, and how 
to find a profession is poetically chi- 
merical as that of doll’s dressmaker, 
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giving what I wanted, an instinct of 
exquisite grace in the midst of pen- 
ury, of smiling dreams under the 
dark roof, of skilful fingers giving 
shape to flights of wishes. Ah! I 
searched that year through how many 
sombre houses, climbed grim stairs 
by their banister of rope, sought 
everywhere my ideal occupation in 
the infinite number of little trades. I 
lost hope towards the end, but at last 
my obstinate determination found its 
reward. One day, in the Rue du 
Temple, upon a piece of leather in 
one of those frames which are put up 
for the convenience of customers to 
show all the industries of a house, I 
read in old gilt letters which dazzled 
me—‘ Oiseaux et mouches pour modes.’” 


This is pretty, and we are glad 
to think that the discovery was 
for the advantage not of a living 
Parisienne, but of a creature of 
M. Daudet’s imagination. 

It is, however, the early part 
of his personal story which is the 
most full of interest. The arrival 


in Paris of the young fon, whose 


sufferings are so piteously de- 
scribed in the autobiographical 
novel of the ‘ Petit Chose,’ in Paris 
on acold water morning after two 
days in a third-class carriage al- 
most without food, is told with de- 
lightful simplicity and feeling. M. 
Daudet, a distinguished man of 
letters, having made his mark in 
the world and put himself beyond 
the assaults of fortune, is not, we 
are happy to say, at all sorry for 
that boy. His illimitable hope, 
his fresh sensations, his joy in the 
Paris he has dreamed of, are de- 
lightful to look back upon even to 
himself. The savour of the warm 
delicious coffee—‘‘ Un café savour- 
eux, balsamique,’’—lingers in his 
nostrils, all the more warm and 
odorous and genial for the frozen 
stiffness of his young limbs after 
the cold journey—although in the 
light of youth and the novelty of 
sensation even those frozen limbs 
and the wintry morning in which 
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‘les rues, la Seine, et ses ponts 
tout m’apparissait ténébreux 4 
travers le brouillard matinal,”’ are 
things upon which it is pleasant 
to look back. The boy had noth- 
ing but a bundle of poetry, called. 
by the not too hopeful title of 
‘ Amoureuses,’ and nobody to help 
him but his good brother Ernest, 
who was passing rich upon an 
immense income of seventy-five 
francs a-month. His youthful 
experiences are often droll and 
sometimes touching, full of in- 
terest always; and the little gal- 
lery of pictures which he sets be- 
fore his readers of the Paris of 
that day have a strange freshness, 
yet antiquity, in them: for that 
Paris has disappeared—swept from 
the knowledge of men. It is the 
Paris of the Empire, when politics 
were subdued, when prosperity 
was at its height, when the old 
city, so beloved of its nation, was 
taking on new splendours every 
day. One of his chapters is head- 
ed ‘*Les Salons Littéraires,’”’ and 
begins thus: ‘‘ There are none 
now. We have other sa/ons more 
in the movement, as people say; 
political saéons—those of Madame 
Edmond Adam, of Madame de 
Haussonville, white or red, where 
prefects are made and Minis- 
ters undone, — but the true lit- 
erary salon has definitely dis- 
appeared.”” We do not say that 
the amusing succession of vignettes 
with which M. Daudet furnishes 
us makes this disappearance seem 
a thing much to be regretted ; but 
the little panorama, with _ its 
quickly passing figures, is extreme- 
ly quaint and entertaining, full of 
shadows which even then belonged 
to an antique world, and upon 
which the young man gazed with 
mingled veneration and ridicule, 
These chapters read like a rapid 
abridgment of one of his own 
books: the little groups coming 
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and going, keenly individual, each - 


with their little varieties and od- 
dities, so essentially French, so 
full of character and genuine life. 
We confess that we like them 
better than the symposia of which 
everybody admitted to them seems 
so proud—Chez Flaubert, in the 
little apartment up many stairs, 
‘‘des petites piéces coquettes, 
habillées d’algérienne, ouvertes sur 
le parc Monceau,’’ where five or six 
romancers of the new school—Zola, 
the Goncourts, and others—assem- 
bled every Sunday to discuss their 
art. M. Daudet’s description of 
this latter society agrees with 
that of Mr Henry James, recently 
noted in these pages. It is not 
half so amusing as his account of 
the salon of Madame Ancellot, with 
all its distinguished, and would-be 
distinguished, visitors. | Human 
life perhaps needs a wider back- 
ground than the striped hangings 
which encircle ces messieurs, and 
their eternal discussions of art. 
The nature, the humour, the sad- 
ness, the variety of actual human 
fate and fortune, even when seen 
in the glimpses of these little old 
faded entertainments, is much 
more than an eternal gabble about 
the rules and models of literary 
construction, however famous or 
eloquent the speakers may be. 
Some of M. Daudet’s literary 
notes, however, are very instruc- 
tive. His famous ‘ Tartarin,’ the 
joy of so many readers, fell at first 
almost still-born from the press. 


“I began its publication in the 
‘Petit Moniteur Universel,’ with 
amusing illustrations by Emile Ben- 
assit. It was a complete failure. The 
‘Petit Moniteur’ is a popular period- 
ical, and the people do not understand 
irony in print; it confuses their 
minds, makes them think that they 
are being laughed at. Nothing could 
describe the disappointment of the 
subscribers to a halfpenny paper, 
eager readers of ‘Rocambole,’ and of 
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Ponson de Terrail, in reading the first 
chapters of the life of Tartarin, the 
romances, the baobab—a disappoint- 
ment which went the length of threats 
of subscriptions given up, and some- 
times even of personal insults. I re- 
ceived letters of abuse, ‘Eh bien, oui 
—et puis aprés.’ What does that 
prove?’ ‘Imbécile!’ and then a furi- 
ous signature. The greatest sufferer 
was Paul Dalloz, who had spent a 
great deal of money on the illustra- 
tions and advertisement, and was 
paying dear for his experience. After 
ten numbers, out of compassion for 
him I carried ‘Tartarin’ off to the 
‘Figaro,’ where it was better under- 
stood.” 


But this was not the end of his 
tribulations: for the entire South 
was against this audacious expon- 
ent of their #aive peculiarities ; and 
Tarascon in particular breathed fire 
and flame. M. Daudet confesses 
that he is still a little alarmed when 
he passes through that station, where 
even on the bookstall his works 
are forbidden, on his way south- 
wards. He would fain have the 
train rush through, and hides him- 
self in a corner of his carriage as 
long as the castle of the good King 
Rene is within sight. 

Here is another bit of experi- 
ence which will interest all who 
are concerned in literary work. 
He has been talking of ‘ Jack,’ a 
novel for which he had made ex- 
traordinary studies, penetrating 
into all kinds of out of-the-way 
places in pursuit of the necessary 
facts. 


“A still greater stimulant, pushing 
me forward in this terrible and breath- 
less work, was that long before I had 
finished my book the ‘Moniteur’ of 
Paul Dalloz began to publish it. It 
is my habit, which may seem a con- 
tradiction of my slow and conscien- 
tious method of work, to send the 
first completed chapters at once to 
the papers in which they are to be 
published. What I gain by this is 
the necessity of separating myself 
from my work without yielding to 
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the tyrannical thirst for perfection 
which makes an artist turn back ten 
times, twenty times, upon the same 

age, beginning over and over again. 
n this way a man exhausts himself, 
consumes his powers uselessly for 
years over one single work, paralys- 
ing his real qualities, and producing 
finally what 1 call ‘the literature of 
the deaf,’ the beauty and delicacy of 
which are no longer comprehensible 
save to himself. Once launched, one 
must keep afloat somehow, and this 
is my chief reason for resolutely tak- 
ing the water. But what a fever of 
anxiety ! how many hot and cold fits! 
and the fear of falling ill, and the 
anguish of feeling that paper always 
at one’s heels in its seven-leagued 
boots.” 


‘Jack’ apparently succeeded in 
the ‘ Moniteur,’ but not when re- 
published at first. - ‘*Two vol- 
umes: it was too long and too 
dear for our French habits.” <‘*A 
little too much paper, my son,”’ 
said Flaubert, to whom the book 
was dedicated. ‘‘I was also up- 
braided for having too much in- 
sisted on the sufferings of the poor 
martyr.” The coolness of the 
French reader at sight of the two 
volumes is an instructive touch. 
One remembers in one’s own pass- 
ing experiences the instinctive hesi- 
tation. No doubt our traditional 
English three volumes would very 
soon disappear before such a test. 

As if it were to detach more dis- 
tinctly the life of the Maker from 
the theory of life which he himself 
presents as ‘‘real,’’ we may add the 
following very pretty, if perhaps a 
little too confidential, description 
of the novelist’s interior and man- 
ner of work. He describes him- 
self as thinking and talking of no- 
thing but his story while he is in 
the act of studying and construct- 
ing it. He fatigues all his com- 
rades, ‘‘who are quite unaware of 
their own silent collaboration.” 
But it is his wife above all who 
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suffers—from morning to night, 
at table, out of doors, going and 
coming to the theatre, and from 
parties in the evening, ‘during 
those long drives in cabs which 
cross the silence and the sleep of 
Paris.”” At all these undefended 
moments Madame Daudet has to 
listen. ‘* Ah, poor artists’ wives!” 
he cries. ‘‘It is true that mine is 
so much an artist herself, she has 
taken a great part in all that I 
have written. Not a page that 
she has not gone over, retouched, 
throwing over it a little golden 
dust. And so modest, so simple, 
so little a woman of letters !’’ 


“My way of working is known, 
When all my notes have been made, 
my chapters in order, my personages 
thoroughly living, well set up in my 
mind, I begin to write, rapidly block- 
ing out. I throw together ideas 
and events, without giving myself the 
time to correct or complete, because 
the subject presses on me, overwhelms 
me with all its details and characters. 
The page written, I pass it to my 
collaborateur, from whom again I 
receive it back in my turn: at last I 
copy it out, with what delight! the 
joy of a schoolboy who has finished 
his task, correcting a phrase here and 
there, completing, refining it: this is 
the happiest moment of the work. 
‘Fromont’ was composed in this way 
in one of the old mansions of the 
Marais, where my study with its vast 
windows overlooked the verdure and 
blackened trellises of the garden. 
Outside that zone of calm and twit- 
tering birds was the working life of 
the faubourg, the smoke of manufac- 
tories, the rolling of waggons. é 
The entire district helped me, carried 
me on, worked for me. At one end 
of the immense room was my long 
table—at the other my wife's desk: 
and between us, running from one 
to another, carrying the successive 
sheets, was my eldest son, now with 
his regiment, then an infant with 
thick fair curls falling upon his little 
pinafore. One of the best recollec- 
tions of my life as a writer.” 
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The Parisian novelists describe 
life to us as made up of vile pas- 
sions and the lusts of the flesh. 
How does this pretty scene corre- 
spond with the description? Did 
the child, with his curls, carry the 
sheets of Sappho from the husband 
to the wife? Did the lady, so 
charmingly celebrated, throw the 
«golden dust’’ of her feminine 
touch upon those records of the 
impure and loveless domination 
of a woman-beast over her vic- 
tim? Is it possible that it is 
from the hands of good domestic 
men, in the calm of their respect- 
able homes, that we get all those 
sickening details of wearisome and 
monotonous vice? If so, they 
merit a deeper condemnation than 
if they were as vicious as their 
books. But they also give the full- 


est justification to our belief that, 
however her astonishing vagaries 
in respect to ‘* Art”’ are to be ex- 
plained, France at bottom is not 


in the least what Frenchmen, with 
one accord, carried away by another 
of those theories to which they are 
so fanatically devoted, assert her 
to be. They are a fanatical nation : 
they cling to the idea, once beaten 
into their too logical national 
brain, of the Republic, at half-a- 
dozen reprises, and in the face of 
endless trouble. Let us believe 
that it is the same mad _ persist- 
ency in a mistaken view of art, 
which, out of the decent and har- 
monious interiors of a life such 
as M. Daudet claims for himself, 
brings the hideous nightmares of a 
corruption which no community 
could wallow in and live. These 
sketches, however, were made be- 
fore the period of Sappho. 

The still newer work ! which has 
been published since the agreeable 
egotisms of ‘ Trente ans de Paris’ is 
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by no means so pleasant a book. 
It is entirely concerned, as the 
title shows, with those famous Im- 
mortals, the Forty of the Academy, 
—that singular institution which is 
the butt and the hope of French 
writers, and the envy of many of 
our own. It is impossible to write 
a book with the intention of vili- 
fying and degrading such an insti- 
tution without laying one’s self 
open to the insinuation that one 
has knocked at its gates in vain. 
The plums are sour, says the critic. 
This mistake, however, is too dana/, 
too evident, to be attributed to M. 
Daudet. He thinks, perhaps, like 
many of his countrymen, that the 
Academy is an effete institution, 
that it sets up a false test, and 
awards its distinctions by a false 
method, so that nobody can take 
it for granted that literary merit 
or learning or eminence is proved 
by the fact of writing one’s self 
l'un des Quarante. He is far from 
being the first to say this, though, 
curiously enough, those who have 
said it have always been men of 
letters outside the Academy. But 
however true it may be, we can 
scarcely find in such a contention 
a reason sufficient for holding the 
body in general up to contempt, 
especially when it is done with a 
passionate earnestness which is sel- 
dom called forth by mere public 
spirit. M. Daudet himself has so 
taught us to expect to recognise 
the personages in his books, that it 
is not to be wondered at if efforts 
have been made to identify the 
Academician whose pompous igno- 
rance and folly are set forth at 
length. It is a cruel attempt, 
especially as one at least of the 
living members of the Academy 
has been mentioned. Happily the 
greater part of English readers do 
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not even know who the members 
of the Academy are, and would 
be by no means interested by the 
discussion, so that it is unneces- 
sary for us to make any attempt 
to follow it out. 

The book introduces us at 
once into one of those spare and 
thrifty Parisian households, where 
a certain connection with the 
world and place in society is con- 
joined with a meagre living and 
parsimonious economy altogether 
unknown to ourselves. The As- 
tier-Réhu are well-known people ; 
he, one of the Forty—she, the 
descendant of equally distinguished 
personages, and maintaining rela- 
tions with members of the highest 
circles. On Madame Astier’s 
‘*day,’’ floods of notables pour into 
her salon, which is no sa/on at all, 
but the study of her ‘‘ Immortel,”’ 
out of which he is turned into a 
small book-closet, that there may 
be room for the visitors. The 
lady, brought up under the very 
shadow of the Academy, is, we are 
given to understand, the prime 
agent in her husband’s advance- 
ment, his title to such eminence 
being of the very smallest; but 
her whole soul is now absorbed in 
providing for the luxuries of her 
only child, Paul, an architect, who 
has his mother’s talent for the 
exploitation of friends, and has got 
himself a reputation by means of 
a cynical but generous sculptor, a 
ci-devant marquis—at least one of 
these persons abounding now in 
French records, who have resigned 
their ancestral honours, yet still do 
credit to their relinquished rank. 
Paul, however, is in continual want 
of money, and his mother at last 
takes the strong step of selling or 
pawning certain precious auto- 
graphs on which M. Astier-Réhu 
spends all he has to spend, and by 
which he intends to enrich the 


dull histories, fortement documents, 
upon which rests his literary fame, 
They are in perfect good faith 
about these documents—both wife 
and husband: he putting the most 
exaggerated value upon the letters 
of Charles V. to Rabelais, which are 
the gems of his collection; she 
without a doubt as to the au- 
thority of his opinion in this re- 
spect, if in no other. The docu- 
ments, however, turn out to be 
absolute and most contemptible 
forgeries, which any understanding 
person ought to have discovered at 
once; but the unhappy Immortal, 
in his green coat with its em- 
broidered palms, instead of holding 
his tongue and saving his dignity, 
drags the forger before a court of 
law, and reveals his own shameful 
ignorance and folly to Tout Paris, 
This, with various complications in 
the loves and schemes of the son, 
is the plot of the tale, and it is not 
an attractive one. The dull and 
pompous academician is never 
made to call forth our interest,— 
not even when his pitiful farce of 
existence deepens into tragedy, 
and he at last finds an end to his 
miseries in the Seine, cast forth 
and insulted by his wife, as he is 
mocked and scorned by all his old 
associates. The scheming mother 
has not even any halo thrown over 
her mean artifices by the fact that 
it is love for her son that inspires 
her; the son is more entirely de- 
void of any noble quality, more 
base in his schemes even than his 
mother: the pretty young princess 
whom he woos (after a_ brutal 
fashion) within the mausoleum of 
her dead husband, for whom she 
has been inconsolable, deceives her 
too warm adorer immediately after 
she has returned his kiss, and runs 
away to marry a prince and ambas- 
sador—who, on his side, deserts 
the lady who has procured these 
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honours for him after a Zuison of 
fifteen years,—and soforth. There 
is not one personage of the book 
in whom the reader can take the 
slightest interest, who touches our 
sympathy or attracts our regard. 
There is not even any humour in 
the figure which M. Daudet, in 
happier days, might have made at 
once delightful and pathetic, of the 
old Immortal, Jean Réhu, with his 
interminable stories and his ‘* J’ai 
yu ca.””. The author has sacrificed 
his art to the small motive of 
showing how the Academy dwarfs 
and debases everybody who be- 
comes part of it. It is but a poor 
aim for a book. 

It would, however, be futile to 
say that this curious side-glance at 
Paris, in one of its developments 
least open to the foreign reader, 
is without interest. One of the 
secondary figures is a certain Comte 
de Freydet, who comes to Paris on 
the publication of his poem, ‘‘ Dieu 
dans la Nature,’’ which he has com- 
posed in the calm of the country, 
in his old chateau, amid all his 
rural pleasures and duties, in the 
society of an invalid sister, his 
letters to whom carry on part of 
the action of the tale. He comes 
full of poetic enthusiasm, eager for 
the applause of his old master, the 
Immortal, and the sympathy of his 
friends, and the ‘‘ prix Boisseau”’ 
—an honour with which we are 
unfortunately unacquainted, but 
which is evidently an advanced 
and elder Newdigate in the gift of 
the Academy. The Count is al- 
ready the gainer of a literary prize, 
and his mind is full of the thirst 
for distinction, though he is at the 
same time anxious to return to his 
fields and his country life. But 
when the Academician has breathed 
into his soul the poison of a hope 
that not the ‘‘ prix Boisseau”’ but 
a fauteui? may be his reward, the 
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charms of his country life, and the 
love of his sick sister, and all his 
duties, are eclipsed, and the poet 
plunges into the middle of all the 
chicaneries and petty diplomacies 
of his canvass, breathlessly watch- 
ing the last moments of one dying 
Academician after another, flatter- 
ing, courting, laying siege in every 
way to any member of the Forty 
whom he can procure access to 
—finally bringing his sister to 
Paris to help him by dinners and 
receptions, which end by killing 
her, and leave him still a feverish 
candidate for suffrages which again 
and again are lost to him. The 
struggle fails somehow to interest 
us as it ought; but it is a curious 
study of the possibilities and dan- 
gers to which the French poet is 
subject. 

And when all the dismal busi- 
ness is over, and the poor Immor- 
tal brought to the end of his career, 
the only regret that M. Daudet 
thinks likely to come into his mind 
at that supreme moment is the 
regret that he has never enjoyed 
himself like the noisy youths who 
promenade the guais. It was one 
of Balzac’s heroines, we think, 
who, after a life passed in the 
odour of sanctity, died in the 
deepest melancholy because she 
had always been immaculate, and 
never had known the delights of 
naughtiness. M. Daudet’s man 
of letters, pedagogue, historian, 
and Academician, goes out of the 
world with the same regret. 


“Footsteps and laughter sounded 
on the bridge, approaching—students 
returning with their companions to 
their quarters. Afraid of being recog- 
nised, he rose, leaned over the parapet, 
and, while the band brushed past 
without seeing him, he reflected bit- 
terly that he had never taken his 
pleasure, never given himself a night 
of enjoyment like that, singing wildly 
under the stars. Ambition, always 
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on the stretch, had held him straight 
on the way to that cupola, from which 
he had in return—what? Nothing. 
Long ago, even on the day of his recep- 
tion, when the discourses were over, 
and the ceremony ended, he had the 
same impression of emptiness and 
mystified hope. ‘Hownow! Ihave 
got what I wanted; and is this 
all?’ Since then, by force of self-de- 
ception, by repeating with his col- 
leagues that it was excellent, delight- 
ful, the greatest honour in the world, 
he had ended by believing it. But 
now the veil had fallen, he saw clear, 
and fain would have lifted his voice 
and cried aloud to all the youth of 
France: ‘It isnot true. You are de- 
ceived. The Academy is a cheat, a 
false appearance. Make your own 
way, and do your own work outside of 
it. Above all, sacrifice nothing to it, 
for it has nothing to give beyond 
what you bring,—neither glory nor 
content. The Academy is neither a 
resource nor an asylum. It is an 
empty idea, a religion with no conso- 
lation in it. Under that cupola there 
is madness and self-destruction. And 
those who, in their distress, turn to it, 
holding out weary arms, embrace but 
a shadow—and emptiness — empti- 
ness.” 

“The old professor spoke aloud, 
bareheaded, holding the parapet with 
both hands, as he had often held the 
bar of his professional chair in former 
days. Below the stream flowed dark 
with night between the lines of lamps, 
twinkling all with that silent life of 
light, which disturbs the spectator, as 
everything does that looks on and 
moves and says nothing. Upon the 
farther bank a drunken song wavered 
away into the distance—' Quand Cufpi- 
don, le matin qui réveille.’ It was some 
tipsy Auvergnat returning to his boat. 
This reminded him of Teyssédre the 
frotteur and his glass of wine. He 
seemed to see the man wiping his 
mouth with his sleeve. ‘Il n’y a que 
cha de bon dans la vie!’ Even that 
humble joy of nature he had never 
known it, he envied it. And feeling 
himself alone without resource, with- 
out a breast on which to lean, he 
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understood at last that his wife was 
right, and that once for all he must 
pack up and go!” 


This is no doubt intended to be 
high tragedy. But it is difficult 
not to feel a certain grotesqueness 
in the despair of the man who 
thus regrets before he dies never 
to have been drunk—never to have 
given himself a good time, after 
the mode of the Quartier Latin, 
The poor gentleman was elderly, 
dull, and a terrible prig. It seems 
a little odd that these should be 
the things which he regretted be- 
fore he died. 

It is amusing, however, to hear, 
among other indications of the 
state of literary society in Paris, 
that whereas it used to be the 
custom to débutait par des vers, 
now ‘‘it is by way of criticism, 
and generally by a_ study of 
Shelley.’”” One of the ladies of 
the academical society proves her 
quality, among other things, by 
‘« discussing the poet Shelley with 
the very young critic of a review, 
correctly serious, with a high col- 
lar under his pointed chin.”” Such 
sights may be seen elsewhere. 

M. Hector Malot! is a writer 
who once took captive the British 
reader by his ‘Sans Famille.’ 
That, too, was very Dickenish, 
though not like M. Daudet, and 
it was very virtuous, which was 
still better; but, unfortunately, 
this able novelist has not adhered 
to that unexceptionable style. It 
is a pity when a man makes his 
debut in this way without con- 
tinuing in it, for great are the dis- 
appointments which he lays up for 
too confiding readers. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine any greater shock 
to the British matron, for instance, 
than venturing timidly, as she does 
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when on her travels, and not with- 
out many anguished uncertainties, 
upon the known name of the author 
of ‘Sans Famille,’ she finds herself 
not in the blameless centre of a 
domestic circle, but in—a very 
different place. Perhaps, how- 
ever, when he has gone round the 
entire circle of varieties in the way 
of fiction, he may bethink himself 
of his early days and go back. 
He has not done this, we are sorry 
to say, in his last work, which is 
one of the boldest adoptions of 
another man’s idea which we have 
ever met with in literature. The 
sensation caused wherever that ter- 
rible and revolting but enthralling 
book has been read, by ‘ Le Crime 
et le Chatiment,’ has scarcely died 
away. Its name is yet fresh enough 
to call up a shudder ; and the inci- 
dents, if not the appalling whirl- 
pool of reflections and analyses, are 
still distinct, as if read yesterday. 
It is therefore a most daring coup 
on the part of another novelist to 
take up the same situations, the 
same crime—a construction almost 
identically similar to the sombre 
plot of the Russian. It is some- 
thing of a novelty in literature 
which is thus inaugurated—not a 
plagiarism, but a comparison. 
Clearly M. Malot has begun by 
a critical judgment of his confrére. 
He has found the terrible pic- 
ture incomplete. His moral sense 
perhaps has been offended, and 
not unjustly so, by the escape of 
the double murderer from the 
consequences, both moral and 
physical, of his crime. Seven years 
in Siberia, softened by the minis- 
trations of a soiled but rehabili- 
tated angel, and the complete 
whitewashing of the criminal, has 
seemed to him, perhaps, too mild 
a fate. And we agree with M. 
Malot. Apart from the picture 
of that extraordinary chaotic 


world of Russia, where every- 
thing seems too large and too 
crowded, and where in the whirl 
and endless interlacing of a pop- 
ulation never before equalled in 
novels, Count Tolstoi and M. 
Dostoieffsky carry us labouring 
after them, incapable of rendering 
any account of the multitude we 
meet—the crime of ——(we do 
not venture to attempt to recall 
his name), the hero of the last 
writer, is far too easily purged and 
got rid of. It makés upon us the 
effect of an accident, for which, 
indeed, the unfortunate man was 
scarcely to blame. He killed two 
women, it is true; but one murder 
was pure fatality, and the other 
really not such a bad thing to do 
if murder is permissible at all: 
which some people think it is not, 
but which the Russian novelist 
evidently considers an open ques- 
tion. The murderer, indeed, thinks 
it one, and turns round and round 
it as if it were the pivot of his 
being, in a way calculated to 
make not only himself, but every- 
body who looks on, frantic. But 
still it is difficult to imagine the 
man working out two base and 
cowardly murders in that way. 
M. Malot has evidently been of 
this way of thinking ; and accord- 
ingly, he has taken up the subject 
to show how it ought to be treated. 
His hero, like the Russian, is a 
student, but a medical student— 
nay, practitioner, already exercis- 
ing his profession, and on the verge 
of a special examination which is 
to open to him fame and fortune. 
At this point his resources sud- 
denly break down. As a last 
hope he goes to an old money- 
lender, of whom there is a very 
curious and minute description,— 
an old wily vampire, sucking the 
blood of the miserable,—who holds 
out to him a sort of hope, and dis- 
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misses him till the next day, when 
he is to come again. The young 
doctor, Saniel, goes back to his mis- 
erable lodging, where there is 
neither fire nor food. He has no 
longer either money or credit, and, 
what is worse than starvation, his 
experiments must be relinquished, 
and the examination given up 
which is to open his career for 
him, unless the money -lender 
grants him the three thousand 
francs he has asked for. While 
he muses lugubriously over his 
work, various creditors appear, 
whom he has great difficulty in 
dismissing. Then comes a visit 
of another kind: a charming, 
bright, sensible, and gay young 
woman comes in upon his sombre 
studies. She is everything that 
is delightful, good, honest, and 
true; and if she has generously 
‘‘given herself,’’ as the phrase 
goes, to the young doctor, neither 
he nor the author think there is 
any harm in that. Finding that 
there is no fire, and that a little 
loaf which he has bought is all 
he is likely to have for dinner, 
this ministering angel spends all 
her money upon the materials for 
a good meal, and the two dine 
together with much cheerfulness 
by the side of the fire which 
she has found means to make. 
They speak of Caffié, the money- 
lender; and Philis tells him that 
her brother has been in his em- 
ployment, and that he is ‘le plus 
dur, le plus méchant des hommes.”’ 
Afterwards, when he finds that 
this is true, and that the hope 
held out to him by the old man 
was futile, the following conversa- 
tion passes between the lovers :— 
“* You see what a monster he is.’ 


« «While he — his arrange- 
ments to me, offering me advance- 


ment by the death of others, I 
thought of his own death; and said 


to myself that if he were himself 
made an end of, it would only be what 
he deserved.’ 

“« That is very true.’ 

“« Nothing could have been easier 
for me at onemoment. As he suffers 
from toothache, he showed me his 
mouth. I had nothing to do but to 
strangle him. We were alone: a 
miserable diabetic patient like that, 
with not more than six months to 
live, he could never have resisted a 
grip like mine. I should have taken 

is keys, opened his strong-box, and 
taken from it the thirty, forty, sixty 
thousand francs that I saw heaped up 
there. Justice would never have dis- 
covered anything. A doctor does not 
strangle his patients, he poisons them, 
He kills them scientifically, not bru- 
tally.’ 

“ «The difficulty isthat such means 
are at the command only of people 
who have no conscience, and who 
don’t exist for us.’ 

“«T assure you that it was not any 
thought of conscience that held me 
back.’ 

««« The fear of remorse, to use a dis- 
agreeable word ?’ 

«Intelligent persons have no re- 
morse, my dear. Their reasonings 
precede the event, they don’t follow 
it. Before they act, they weigh the 
for and against, and foresee what will 
be the consequences of their actions 
for others as well as for themselves: 
if this self-examination proves to them 
that there is a good reason for what 
they mean to do, they are tranquil- 
lised, and sure of never being exposed 
to remorse.’ ” 


‘¢ No doubt,”’ says Philis, ‘* what 
you say is just, but it is impossible 
for me to accept it.’’ They talk 
it over quietly as a matter of spec- 
ulation. But when she leaves him, 
Saniel is plunged into a sea of 
horrible thoughts, and cannot get 
free. Late that evening he is called 
forth to perform an operation, and 
returns pursued by the same 
thoughts. He finds on the pave- 
ment a butcher’s knife, which, 
after a moment’s hesitation, look- 
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ing round him to see that no one 
is within sight, he takes up and 
carries home. The fate of Caffié 
is decided. The murder is accom- 
plished accordingly next day, and, 
though he is much more agitated 
than he expects, everything goes 
well: nobody suspects him, and his 
experience completely fulfils his 
expectation, that people of intelli- 
gence have no remorse. For a 
time his troubles seem over; but 
he is rudely awakened from this 
dream of security by finding that 
the brother of Philis is suspected, 
and likely to be convicted unless 
some way can be found of saving 
him. He is willing to do all that 
he can for the accused ; but it is 
not long before another and more 
appalling danger presents itself. 
Philis comes to him excited and 
happy, to tell him that a lady on 
the other side of the courtyard of 
Caffié’s house has seen the face of 
the murderer through the window, 
and declares it not to be Florentin. 
But she is an invalid, and cannot 
come into court, and Saniel is the 
only person who can persuade and 
enable her todoso. Saniel is be- 
trayed into a burst of furious pas- 
sion when this is suggested to him; 
but, after a long fight against it 
has to go, and is recognised by the, 
lady, who sends for him afterwards 
to tell him so. The astonishing 
confidence with which the money- 
lender allows his desperate guest 
tosee his wealth, and the invalid 
woman receives alone the man 
whom she knows to be already a 
murderer, is wonderful. Saniel, 
of course, having, it is clear, no 
other resource, kills his accuser 
cleverly by shutting unperceived 
the valve of her stove, so that in 
the morning she is found dead, 
without any violence or blame to 
any one. Florentin is convicted, 
and sent to the galleys. He 
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has thus three lives to reckon 
for. 

But even now it is scarcely re- 
morse that moves Saniel. A ter- 
rible agitation takes possession of 
him—the fear of discovery, and 
the impossibility of forgetting. 
He struggles with his thoughts, 
with his sleeplessness, and the in- 
capacity of continuously following 
his work, which, after a time, seizes 
him. Nosuggestion of giving him- 
self up, of saving Florentin, of 
accepting his punishment, comes 
into his mind. His effort is en- 
tirely directed to conceal, and, if 
possible, to cure himself of the 
physical consequences of his state. 
He struggles with himself by every 
medical means of calming excited 
spirits—swallows drugs, injects 
morphia; finally, finding himself 


tranquillised by the presence of ~ 


Philis, he asks her to marry him, 
which, with much gratitude, she 
does. And then he stands on his 
defence against his wife—fearing 
to sleep, fearing to betray himself. 
The struggle becomes terrible as 
it goes on. At last, having ex- 
hausted every expedient, and prac- 
tised every dreadful art to discover 
what she suspects, how much she 
suspects, he falls into his own 
trap and betrays his secret. Philis, 
who might have pardoned him his 
murders, cannot pardon him her 
brother’s ruin, and she leaves him 
at once and for ever—leaving the 
deserted man in a state of tragical 
despair. 

The book leaves him on the 
afternoon of a day when all the 
great physicians are coming out 
from a meeting of the Academy of 
Medicine. Dr Saniel is there 
among the heads of the profession. 
He has attained everything he 
desired, and security besides. No- 
body suspects him of any crime. 
He is looked up to and consulted 
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on all hands—his eminence fully 
recognised. ‘Je vous ai accusé 
de vous croire plus fort que la 
vie: vous l’étiez en effet: mes 
compliments !’’ says an old vision- 
ary friend of his youth. The reader 
alone knows that the man’s life is 
a torture to him; that he is alone 
for ever, wrapt in a-constant hor- 
ror of betraying himself, isolated 
by the horrible recollection of 
ineffaceable crime. 

On the whole, the conclusion is 
stronger than that of ‘Le Crime 
et le Chatiment.’ We leave the 
Muscovite in a fair way of wiping 
it out altogether, and beginning a 
new and finer life with a beloved 
companion who has also come 
through the deepest stains of cor- 
ruption—a conclusion very chari- 
table, no doubt, but somewhat 


startling; for human nature in- 
sists, whatever law may say, that 
there are some crimes inexpiable 


in this world. The Frenchman 
recognises more completely the 
logic of the situation. The life of 
the man-slayer is forfeited, and 
Nemesis cannot be escaped: if not 
on the scaffold, yet by a slower 
and more horrible supp/ice, it must 
answer for the other lives sacri- 
ficed. But even M. Malot has not 
been bold enough. In sucha case, 
where repentance is not, suffering 
is not a sufficient atonement. Any 
secret, a more act of deceit, the 
existence of a mystery in life, 
would have been enough to pro- 
duce and account for the excited 
nerves and ruined temper of Saniel. 
Murder would work deeper: it 
would obliterate love, and sweep 
up all the tenderer emotions, or so 
at least one feels instinctively. 
Neither in the one book nor the 
other is the problem sounded to 
its depths. M. Malot has put 
himself voluntarily en concurrence 
with his Russian predecessor (un- 
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less, indeed, he also would have us 
believe that he has never read «Le 
Crime et le Chatiment’), with an 
evident sense of deficiency in the 
catastrophe in the first instance, 
It is scarcely less satisfactory in 
his own. 

There is, however, a suggestion 
which rises in our mind after 
reading this book. Dr Saniel 
makes certain experiments, in 
what it is now the fashion of the 
day to call hypnotism, upon his 
wife, to ascertain how much she 
knows—with perfect success, for 
he finds out all he wants, and 
she remains unconscious of hay- 
ing told him anything. But 
why, then, if hypnotism, which 
means simply mesmerism, is so 
powerful, did the skilful young 
physician require to descend to 
the vulgar extremity of murder? 
Mr Besant, in his recent work 
‘Herr Paulus,’ makes his expert 
do wonderful things with the un- 
fortunate subject in his hands, 
He causes him to write letters of 
the utmost importance, to write 
cheques, to make and unmake 
various transactions both domestic 
and commercial, of none of which 
the poor gentleman retains any 
recollection when he wakes from 
his trance. Why should not Dr 
Saniel have availed himself of this 
power? He might have put the 
money-lender to sleep, made him 
open his safe himself and bestow 
handfuls of gold or rolls of bank- 
notes upon the operator, and 
when he walked be none the worse. 
Thus would Caffié’s life have been 
spared, and the horrors and 
struggles of the murderer avoided ; 
while the difficulty of treating 
the case, of tracing the money 
and accounting for it, the expedi- 
ents of the guilty (but not so 
guilty) man, and the efforts of 
the sufferer to remember how and 
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when he had parted with his money, 
would afford much ground for 
mental analysis. We present the 
suggestion to any intelligent nov- 
elist who may know how to make 
use of it. Herr Paulus does all 
this and much more, but with a 
disinterestedness and fine superior- 
ity in the midst of his elaborate 
deceptions which would disarm 
the best of detectives. If any one 
will take the ball from M. Malot’s 
hands as he has taken it from 
those of M. Dostoieffsky, and com- 
bine it with the art of Mr Besant, 
a new combination might then be 
secured which, in the endless ever- 
changing yet ever-repeated vari- 
eties of fiction, is a most desirable 
thing indeed. 

To strike out a new series of 
dramatic evolutions from the sug- 
gestion of a previous piece of fic- 
tion is most legitimate, and ad- 
mits no question of plagiarism. 
It would seem that Madame Hec- 
tor Malot! has been thus impressed 


by one of the combinations of her 


husband’s novel. It is indeed 
somewhat remarkable, among all 
the studies of what is called love 
on the other side of the Channel 
(and indeed sometimes on our 
own), to meet with an ingénue, 
who is something more than an 
ingénue, yet has all that young 
person’s beauty and charm and 
ingenuousness, who has ‘given 
herself’’ to her lover, and comes 
to him clandestinely, like any of 
the intrigantes of common fiction, 
yet remains as good and pure- 
minded as ever, and sees no oc- 
casion fur shame in their relations. 
‘*Does your conscience upbraid 
you for loving me?”’ asks the lover 
in ‘Conscience.’ ‘‘ No, assuredly,” 
says the young lady. ‘‘ You see, 
then, that you have a way particu- 
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lar to yourself of judging what is 
good and evil, which is not com- 
mon to society, in which it is ad- 
mitted, both in the religious and 
social point of view, that it is 
culpable in a young woman to 
have a paramour.’’ But Philis is 
quite impervious to any such ar- 
gument. 

This, which is sufficiently re- 
markable, has evidently struck the 
imagination of the novelist’s wife. 
A woman is apt to carry things 
further for good or evil than a man, 
and this lady has carried out the 
suggestion of her husband’s book 
with great boldness. Her heroine 
is really a charming girl, full 
of girlish daring, romance, and 
a childish innocence and_inca- 
pacity to understand any possi- 
bility of evil. From the, seclusion 
of a too quite home, she writes 
in her enthusiasm to an eminent 
musician, Reinert, at the moment 
when he has produced a new opera. 
He has all the world to applaud 
him, but nobody to sympathise 
with and understand him, and the 
girl’s letter is balm to his soul. 
After keeping up a correspondence 
for some time they meet, and re- 
gard each other with instant mutual 
admiration. Reinert is married, 
notwithstanding which he has no 
hesitation in taking advantage of 
Delphine’s indifference to the con- 
venances, driving with her to 
Auteuil, where they spend several 
hours walking about and learning 
to know each other. After this 
first meeting it becomes necessary 
that they should meet again and 
often, always secretly, for she is 
aware that her father would look 
upon this tender friendship with 
other eyes. The friendship be- 
comes more and more engrossing. 
It continues perfectly pure from 
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any harm, but leads the two to the 
strangest expedients for meeting. 
He has to remove to the seaside at 
Havre with his wife and child. 
She is about to visit a sister at 
Trouville. By an elaborate system 
of deception and fibs innumerable, 
she comes to Havre for a few days 
on her way to Trouville, and they 
spend these days together like 
Babes in the Wood. But what is 
to be done in the winter, when 
they cannot walk together and see 
each other out of doors? The 
result of many consultations is 
that he takes an apartment and 
furnishes it with the utmost mag- 
nificence, and in this she meets 
him whenever she can escape from 
home, almost every day, as it 
turns out. This is their chez sot, 
their home, where they exchange 
every kind of noble and virtuous 
sentiment. She inspires him in 
his compositions, sings them to 
him, and his genius expands and 
is ennobled by her constant sym- 
pathy and love—but all in honour. 
This curious life goes on until, not 
less in honour, she is brought at 
last to ‘‘ give herself’’ to her lover. 
But no shadow of guilt crosses 
Delphine’s mind. The hidden and 
mysterious life, the endless decep- 
tion, the equivocal position, and 
the final fall—as it has always been 
considered even in French fiction— 
affects her not at all. She is evi- 
dently quite unconscious of doing 
wrong. Gradually, however, the 
catastrophe is prepared. When 
he has to leave Paris she becomes 
miserable, distracted—not jealous, 
for she has no doubt of him, but 
impatient of the enforced separa- 
tion, and Reinert’s bondage to his 
duties. This condition of restless- 
ness and wretchedness continues 
for some time, till at last she goes 
with a friend to a concert of her 
lover’s music, and sees his wife 


and hears his history. She has 
believed that the wife was a Zar- 
tie, that the marriage was one of 
convenance. She ascertains that 
it was a mistake of youth, an early 
love ; and realises with horror that 
the woman she has seen, the plain 
and common Jdourgeoise, has also 
inspired him in her day, and been 
an object of passion. ‘‘ For her he 
had felt the same emotions; it was 
with the same heart that he had 
loved both one and the other.” 
Delphine is overwhelmed with 
shame. She breaks the tie be- 
tween them definitely, and at once 
bids him farewell in an eloquent 
letter, and goes away—out of 
Paris and the book together. And 
this is a folie d’amour / 

The book, perhaps, scarcely mer- 
its so detailed a description— 
though Delphine is really a charm- 
ing creation—were it not for the ex- 
traordinary atrocity of the concep- 
tion. We are sufficiently accus- 
tomed to the weeping Magdalene ; 
but the strong, healthful, intelli- 
gent and high-minded young wo- 
man, whose moral composure is not 
in the least disturbed by what is 
universally considered the depth of 
shame by her sex—whao is absolute- 
ly impervious to any touch of con- 
science or sense of downfall—is, so 
far as we know, absolutely new both 
in fiction and in morals. For Del- 
phine is no grisetfe belonging to 
a word in which such adventures 
are common. She is a lady, edu- 
cated, refined, and without ac- 
quaintance with evil; the daughter 
of an honourable man, brought up 
in all the traditions of a country 
very exacting in everything that 
concerns the yeune fille. It is true 
that these rules seem much re- 
laxed in French novels, if not in 


French society, of late, and that: 


the yeune fille seems now to be per- 
mitted many freedoms unknown 
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of old; but that is because the 
mode Anglaise, or rather the mode 
Américaine, is becoming the fashion, 
and is supposed to account for 
everything. To drive away into 
the country, however, with an un- 
known man, met for the first time, 
and there to wander about with 
him for hours of mutual épanche- 
ment, is a sort of escapade at which 
even an emancipated American 
would hesitate. It is one of the 
curious foreign readings, always ex- 
aggerated and often so unintelli- 
gent, of manners and habits differ- 
ent from their own,—not to say 
that the highest American fashion 
nowadays is, we have every reason 
to believe, entirely changed, and 
Daisy Miller no longer a possibility. 
And in no language, nor in any so- 
ciety, would the life of deception led 
by Delphine ever be considered par- 
donable, or other than culpable 
and degrading, not to speak of the 
final step, which never before has 
been looked upon, even by the most 
liberal and advanced interpreters 
of opinion, as anything less than 
ruin fora woman. Theconduct of 
the man throughout, which is that 
of an unmitigated scoundrel, taking 
the basest advantage of a romantic 
girl’s innocence and folly, is evi- 
dently, in the eyes of Madame 
Hector Malot, quite irreproach- 
able. It is romantic, chivalric, 
poetical in the highest degree. In 
short, they are both victims of fate 
—guilt there is none, on one side 
or the other. There is no breach 
of morality, because morality has 
evidently no existence on that fine 
level of sentiment. It is a fowe 
@’ amour, and that is all; a mere 
episode, and no more. 

This inconceivable conclusion is 
the climax, no doubt, of that com- 
plete indifference of art to moral- 
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ity, which the present school of 
novelists in France has been so 
industriously working out. For a 
long time it has been quite recog- 
uised that such an episode is of 
no importance in the life of a man 
—in short, that he is a milksop 
whose experiences are not enriched 
by several adventures of the kind. 
But up to this time it has still 
been considered a more serious 
matter for women, whose purity 
is an affair of public importance, 
watched over by the most dis- 
solute, that at least the source of 
being may be kept clean. In the 
pursuit, however, of a higher and 
higher sensation, this has been 
arrived at, at last; and though 
Madame Malot’s book is what, with 
a different motif, a feminine critic 
would call a pretty book, without 
offensive scenes, and with a hero- 
ine who is really charming and in 
some respects original, it is in this 
respect worse than the coarsest 
Zola. It is the triumph of evil 


suggestion over a wholesome and 
natural imagination, and marks a 
final infamy, the elimination of 
all morality—not only purity, but 
honour, honesty, and truth—from 
the ideal of the race. 

M. André Theuriet! is another 


French romancer in whom the 
English reader has had a certain 
confidence. He is a lover of the 
woods and fields, and of sane and 
wholesome natural influences; and 
he has condescended on several oc- 
casions to treat of life in its larger 
sense, not as entirely a duel or 
struggle between the masculine 
and feminine. In his last work, 
however, custom has been too 
strong for him, and he has fallen 
into the coils of this eternal ques- 
tion. His hero, a middle-aged 
Parisian, rich and elegant, is 
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summoned to the deathbed of a 
friend, a gentleman of Savoie, who 
recommends to his guardianship 
in dying a young daughter, about 
to be left an orphan among rela- 
tives unfriendly to her. Philippe 
Desgranges, the Parisian, arrives 
too late, upon the day of the 
funeral; but finds his help so nec- 
essary to Marianette, the daughter 
of his friend, that he establishes 
himself in the village, on the banks 
of the Lake of Geneva, in order to 
arrange her affairs for her. The 
girl is fresh and fair, touching in 
her grief and the confidence with 
which she looks up to him, and by- 
and-by Philippe’s mind is so re- 
newed and refreshed by her com- 
pany and by the pure country air 
and rural quiet, and all the simple 
influences round, that he forgets 
his age and his experiences, and 
falls in love, like a boy, with the 
delightful girl, who expands like a 
flower in the warmth of the new 
life rising upon her. Their walks 
and talks, the lake with its calm 
breadth and all its morning and 
evening glories, the blue hills be- 
hind, the haze of autumn in the 
air, the rural life with all its simple 
events, are touched with the grace 
and feeling of an accomplished 
artist. Philippe is charmed out 
of all the conventional cares and 
wearinesses of a man fatigued by 
the world. He begins to see that 
there may still remain for him a 
future unhoped for, a new exist- 
ence full of love and peace. After 
long hesitation, and after certain 
modest approaches on the part of 
the girl, he has at last ventured to 
disclose what is in his heart, and 
has received her happy and tender 
response—when suddenly he is 
arrested by the terrible apparition 
of a woman with whom he has had 
relations extending over many 
years, who has taken fright at the 
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cessation of his letters, and who 
has come to call him back toa 
connection of which he has grown 
sick and weary. The lady who 
thus bursts into the idyllic scene 
is still beautiful and impassioned, 
an accomplished woman of the 
world, elegant and charming; but 
the sight of her is as that of a 
basilisk to the unfortunate Phi- 
lippe, who suddenly falls out of 
his paradise, with a horrible reali- 
sation of all the difficulties he had 
forgotten. The author has made 
Madame Archambault odious, but 
this is scarcely his intention. A 
desperate woman, making a last 
effort to recall the lover who loves 
her no longer,—full of passion and 
rage and the recklessness of de- 
spair, attempting seductions which 
have lost their power, and threats 
that turn his remorseful con- 
sciousness of his infidelity into 
hate and fear,—is uot a pleasant 
vision. In the midst of a long 
struggle and altercation between 
these two, the innocent Marianette, 
alarmed by her lover’s air of scf- 
fering, comes anxiously to his door 
to see what is wrong, and sees and 
hears enough to reveal to her the 
state of affairs. ‘*The gods are 
just, and of our pleasant vices 
make instruments to scourge us.” 
When the old love is driven away 
in a transport of rage and misery, 
Philippe finds the door of the 
new love shut upon him. He 
has cut the ties which bind him 
to his old life, but the other and 
sweeter ties are torn asunder too. 
The morality of this romance is 
not of a very high character. The 
hero, who is weary of the “aison, 
which has lasted too long, and of 
the constant demand upon him for 
signs of a passion which he no 
longer feels, is not an original 
conception. We have met with 
him a great many times already. 
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It is very probably not an unusual 
state of mind among gentlemen 
who form such connections: the 
desire to ‘‘range”’ himself, and 
pass on to the sober joys of a law- 
ful life after having exhausted the 
other, is no doubt also quite natu- 
ral, but it cannot be called novel 
or disinterested. On the whole, 
granted the first step, it is more 
noble to be, like Lancelot, falsely 
true, than to seek the comforts of 
respectability with a milder Elaine. 
And the woman who cannot make 
up her mind to be forsaken—who 
makes appeals, the vanity of 
which is too evident, to recollec- 
tions which have become, a bore, 
and love which exists no longer, 
is as commonplace as bread and 
butter, though in a different way. 
Even the ingénue is tiresome, al- 
though so innocent ; and as we are 
by no means certain that she will 
not relent, even our sympathy for 
her undeserved trouble is lessened. 
It is curious that a man with so 
fine a talent as M. André Theuriet 
should not see how vulgar is that 
inevitable vice, and how many sur- 
prises there are in nature more 
novel, as well as more impressive, 
than the sudden appearance of 
Nemesis in the shape of the old 
love. He had been able to throw 
a veil of sentimental illusion upon 
the beginning of the intrigue ; but 
there is nothing but staring, hor- 
rible, and ugly fact in the end. 
‘L’Unisson’?! is, at least in the 
beginning, much more amusing and 
cheerful. It is the love-story of 
a sentimental young man, the only 
son of his mother, living with her 
in a chateau isolé, like so many of 
the young heroes of French ro- 
mance, and a very lively and 
active-minded girl of the period, 
the daughter of a millionaire, her- 
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self very learned in the Bourse 
and the variations of trade, and a 
capable woman of business. They 
meet in the country, not without 
a little concert in the action of the 
parents ; but the love-making itself 
is more than English in its freedom, 
though amusingly original in the 
contrast between the vaporous 
and romantic hero, full of fine 
sentiments, and the charming girl, 
si gate, st vivante, si vraiment 
Semme a de certains moments, but 
capable of metamorphosing herself 
into ‘‘ une sorte de petit notaire,”’ 
who tantalises and delights and 
shocks him. Claire regards her 
love at first as um peu mouton, till 
she is undeceived by driving him 
to the end of his patience. She 
favours him with her ideas upon 
marriage and most other things 
with a sang-froid which makes 
him frantic, but never shakes his 
adoration ; to which, except by a 
glance now and then, she never 
responds, treating his high senti- 
ments always with a little mock- 
ery, but healing every wound by 
an occasional gleam of something 
in her eye which betrays another 
soul within. These conversations 
are sometimes delightfully original 
—the emancipated young woman, 
from the French point of view, 
having quite a characteristic de- 
velopment of her own. 


“«¢ Mamma,’ said Claire, all at once, 
‘ you were wrong to advise me to buy 
the Adrianople Tramways. They have 
gone down twenty francs,’ 

«T asked her smiling if she gambled 
on the Bourse. She answered me 
with great composure that she did 
not gamble ; but that as her mother 
was very clever in matters of busi- 
ness, she asked advice from her in 
order to make a good investment 
from time to time of her little econ- 
omies. ‘This statement made me 
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thoughtful. I had never saved any 
money for my part. When I had a 
little margin, I had bought engrav- 
ings on the guais, photographs, use- 
less curiosities with which I had en- 
cumbered my room; or I had givén 
something to the Abbé for the poor. 
The little money I have to spend goes 
like this—I don’t know how. How 
much wiser, like her, to lay some- 
thing aside! Decidedly Mademoiselle 
Claire is full of sense, and I am noth- 
ing but a fool. These were my re- 
flections while Madame Lecouterier 
entered into a consultation on the 
Adrianople Tramways with her hus- 
band and her daughter. I learned 
from this that the tramways of Adri- 
anople, although valeur a turban, were 
also valeur davenir. A friend of the 
family, M. Blume, had told them so, 
and M. Blume was never mistaken. 

«Who is M. Blume ?’ I asked, in- 
genuously. 

«* Blume of Guano,’ answered Claire, 
with a certain shade of compassion. 

“ Blume de Guano—as we say God- 
frey de Bouillon or Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre. I had no knowledge of M. 
Blume’s title to nobility. I was un- 
pardonable. What an astonishing 
aristocracy is being prepared for the 
twentieth century !” 


The young lady informs him 
afterwards that marriage appears 
to her ‘‘a sort of superior com- 
radeship, formed for the satisfac- 
tion of the interests and ambitions 
of the two persons concerned— 
who form a close union in order 
to make themselves a finer and 
larger position in life.’”’ She re- 
proaches him with sending her 
bouquets too magnificent. Mam- 
ma could have given him an 
address where they would have 
cost him much less than at the 
Marché aux fleurs! And when 
they are at last married, and he 
dreams of a retreat in the country 
—the chéteau’ isolé, full of love 
and mutual happiness—she gives 
him her view of the life she 


. 
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looks forward to in the follow- 
ing terms. She consents that 
love is a decided addition to the 
programme. 


“If you wish me to tell you all my 
thoughts, I agree that it will be charm. 
ing to bein love with each other. No 
need to hide it, since we are all right 
with M. le Maire and M. le Curé. A 
life large, easy, since we have already 
everything we need, with the prospect 
of being very rich one day or other, 
A nice afpartement according to my 
ideas — bedroom, dining- room, a 
laundry with gas, three drawing- 
rooms, smoking-room, a large ante- 
chamber. And a series of receptions 
carefully arranged, not too many nor 
too few ; -neither women nor men of 
doubtful character. A few diplomats 
—nothing furnishes a room like diplo- 
mats ; one or two composers for the 
piano--young composers on their pro- 
motion, whocan be made to play other 
people’s music as well as their own; 
literary people—because a writer who 
receives his brethren always seems to 
have more talent than they; a great 
man, but not more than one at 
a time. I feel that I am able to 
arrange all that, that I will do you 
credit, and that before six months our 
house will be most envied in Paris, if 
you will only leave me to do it my 
own way!” 


The dénouement is less amusing ; 
for after a time it is Claire who 
becomes sentimental, and he indif- 
ferent ; and many anguishes have 
to be worked through before it 
comes all right in the end. The 
Unisson is at last made by means 
of the baby, whom at first she had 
been most unwilling to accept as a 
possibility. Dénouements in gen- 
eral, especially happy ones, are, it 
must be allowed, often foolish ; but 
the wooing is delightful. 

We step from this light and 
amusing story to the tragic volume 
which bears the name of M. Guy 
de Maupassant '—tragic and full of 
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sombre passion, scarcely relieved 
by any slighter margin of incident, 
although there is neither murder 
nor violence in it any more than 
light-heartedness of any kind. The 
book is one of those complete and 
careful studies of life in which 
certainly the higher masters of 
the French school are singularly 
successful, when they leave their 
one favourite subject behind and 
address themselves to the consid- 
eration of those mute tragedies, 
which may be carried on some- 
times within the closest enclosure 
of a family circle. The story in 
this book is of the very slight- 
est. We open upon the apparent 
tranquillity of a dourgeois family, 
of the most moderate means and 
pretensions, the father a Pari- 
sian shopkeeper, retired upon his 
savings to Havre, where he is 
drawn by a passion for the sea— 
a somewhat rude and rough J4on- 
homme for the character of shop- 


keeper in Paris, which he has held 


all his previous life. There are 
two sons: trained, the one as a 
doctor, but without practice, the 
other asan avoca?, in the same con- 
dition, both at home and depend- 
ing on their parents. A suppressed 
rivalry, or rather jealousy, between 
these two is evident at once in the 
fishing expedition from which they 
are returning in the Perle, their 
father’s little fishing-boat. The 
family have gone out on an expe- 
dition @ 4a péche : the mother and 
a pretty young widow, for whom 
beth sons have begun to sigh, ac- 
companying the fishers. The calm 
sea, the tranquil atmosphere, the 
sun declining in a great vault of sky, 
flushed with those faint rose-tinted 
clouds, which make its purity 
more apparent; the great steam- 
ships heaving in sight, rustling past 
towards the port, surround with a 
great calm the party in the boat, 
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the two strong young men—Pierre 
the elder, dark and moody; Jean 
the younger, blond and good-hu- 
moured : rowing homeward against 
each other, the elder especially 
putting forth all his efforts to pull 
his brother round and demonstrate 
his superior strength. This intro- 
duces at once the discord in the 
tranquil harmonies of sea and sky, 
which are reflected in the serene, 
half-slumbrous, half-reflective quiet 
of the mother, who, without say- 
ing anything or being much re- 
ferred to, represents all the poetry 
that is in the party in her deep 
appreciation of the influences of 
nature. ‘Elle semblait jouir plus 
que tout le monde de cette pro- 
menade et de cette fin de jour.” 
On the return of the party to 
their home, they are met by one 
of the notaries of the town, who 
comes to announce the death of 
an old friend and neighbour in 
Paris, who, dying, has bequeathed 
all that he has, an income of 
twenty thousand francs, to the 
younger son, Jean. The sur- 
prise is great, and agitates the 
family much, especially Pierre, 
who, to his own great disgust, feels 
himself seized by that soured and 
painful jealousy of his brother 
which his been his misery all his 
life, and against which he has 
struggled so often in vain. All 
the good things, then, are for 
Jean. The pretty widow prefers 
him; he is the happiest in temper 
and life, and the trust of his pa- 
rents; and now this inheritance 
to crown everything. The young 
man goes out to struggle with 
himself, asking himself what is the 
matter,—what has caused the 
excitement and misery he feels? 
Can it be this money? He is dis- 
gusted with himself. ‘* C’est vrai- 
ment assez bas, cela!’’ Meeting 
his brother, he makes a great 
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effort, and congratulates him 
warmly, tenderly, on his good for- 
tune, then wanders off again into 
the night pondering, and after a 
time wistfully looking out for 
some friend who will turn his 
thoughts from the subject. But 
he has few friends. He turns in- 
to a pharmacy, where an old Pole, 
whom he has done his best to help, 
essays to live. A word thrown 
out by the old man upon his piece 
of news, troubles him vaguely. 
‘¢ Ca ne fera pas un bon effet,” says 
the apothecary.. What does he 
mean? ‘‘In such a case,’’ repeats 
the old man, ‘‘the two brothers 
should inherit equally. I tell you 
that has not a good appearance.”’ A 
coarser commentary follows from a 
barmaid, to whom Pierre, in his 
loneliness, repeats the story, seeking 
sympathy wherever he can hope 
for it. ‘* Your brother has great 
luck to have such friends as that,’’ 
she says. ‘It’s not wonderful 
that he resembles you so little!” 
What does she mean? She will 
not explain. And Pierre wanders 
out again into the night with these 
two arrows in his heart. 

We cannot follow the tragical 
succession of thoughts, of ques- 
tions, the piecing together of 
small incidents and stray recol- 
lections, and a hundred things half 
forgotten, which lead the unhappy 
young man from one step to an- 
other to the dreadful conclusion 
that Jean is not his father’s son, 
but the son of the man who has 
left him this fortune. Pierre has 
adored his mother with the tradi- 
tional fervour of a French son, and 
the horror of finding out shame 
and sin in the life of the gentle and 
tender woman who has made all 
the happiness of home for him 
makes him wretched, but does not 
make him relinquish the terrible 
keenly pursued inquiry into all the 


evidences of her guilt. The strug- 
gle of his thoughts against this all- 
invading, all-absorbing passion; the 
mingling of the pitiful jealousy 
for which he despises himself 
with this devouring horror; the 
tragic certainty which he acquires 
that she divines his suspicions, and 
awaits helpless the moment of 
discovery, with an anguish which 
he shares—are all set before us 
with the finest skill and power. 
There are few sensational scenes 
—the ordinary incidents of life are 
enough to create and heighten the 
effect of the silent struggle in 
which the woman can do nothing 
paralysed by her guilt and hu- 
miliation, and the man seems un- 
der the dominion of some sombre 
demon, and cannot arrest himself 
in the awful investigation into 
which he has been swept. Nothing 
can be more painful than the 
secret infallible progress from one 
certainty to another of the avenger, 
nor more terrible than the posi- 
tion of the mother, conscious al- 
most from the first of the process 
going on against her. 

Such a subject is scarcely within 
the possibilities of English art. It 
is too revolting and terrible for our 
methods. We may allow, so far 
as this goes, that Art is bolder on 
the other side of the Channel, 
hesitating at nothing. The same 
subject is treated in another novel 
by a less powerful hand than that 
of M. de Maupassant, when it is 
the daughter who finds out her 
mother’s dishonour, and takes it 
upon herself, sacrificing every- 
thing, submitting to divorce and 
shame, rather than allow a horrible 
exposure to destroy and soil her 
parents. The story in this case is 
much more sensational, but also 
much less powerful. There is no 
self-sacrifice in M. de Maupassant’s 
extraordinary book. Great scan- 
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dals are not in the way of the 
ordinary and commonplace people 
among whom, all the same, the 
greatest tragedies may be enacted. 
To bring his mother to shame is 
not in Pierre’s thoughts. The 
father is not thought of by any 
of them. The ineffaceable shame 
shows in nothing so much as Jean’s 
instinctive shutting up of his real 
father’s portrait in the deepest 
corner of his desk, fermé @ double 
tour. A way of making life possi- 
ble is the only thing to be thought 
of, as it is so often among the 
deepest miseries of humankind. 
No éclaircissement or miserable 
exposure, —only how to go on, 
and spread a decent veil over the 
tragedy, and continue to live. 

All this tremendous theme is 
wrought out upon the narrow 
peaceable background of the mat- 
ter-of-fact dourgeois life with a 
reality and truth that give it 
double force. The head of the 
house all unconscious of what is 


going on around him, rude despot, 


never aware of any _ rebellion 
against him in the heart of the 
docile wife of whom, after a whole 
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lifetime together, he knows noth- 
ing; the honest sea-captain com- 
ing and going; the demure, sens- 
ible young widow whom Pierre, 
after he sees that she prefers his 
brother, declares to be made to 
disgust the world with good 
sense ahd good behaviour! and 
not less the tranquil sea, the large 
atmosphere and openness of the 
harbour where Pierre so often pur- 
sues his gloomy thoughts, watch- 
ing, without seeing them, the 
movement of the ships, the sounds 
and sights of the restless seaport, 
even the hoot of the ‘‘ Sirene’’—the 
horrible steam-whistle out of which 
no English brain has yet extracted 
any melody, but which answers 
shrilly through the mist and smoke 
to the perturbed soul of Pierre 
Roland with monstrous utterances 
not inappropriate,—all these acces- 
sories, so common, the very en- 
vironment of ordinary existence, 
enhance the tragic effect. There 
could be no more perfect example, 
apart from all that can please and 
soothe and touch the heart, of 
remorseless yet all - accomplished 
Art. 
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Tuts book! is a very valuable 
contribution to a right understand- 
ing of the Irish problem and difficul- 
ties. The latest conflict with con- 
spiracy in that island has now been 
proceeding for nearly ten years, 
with varying fortunes, and with 
most trying and tragical incidents 
and results. During a controversy 
so prolonged, people forget, or if 
they don’t forget they are liable to 
be overwhelmed with a mass of de- 
tail, and either way to lose sight 
of the great principles which are 
at stake. Under such circum- 
stances it is very useful to obtain 
a true insight into the earlier 
portion of the struggle. It helps 
us to appreciate its true nature 
and importance, to see how and 
with what success or failure it was 
first grappled with, and thence to 
understand its present develop- 
ment, and, if possible, to find some 
clue to its further progress. 

We think that Mr Reid was 
well advised not to delay pub- 
lication until interest in the sub- 
ject had declined. It is true that 
we must acquiesce in such draw- 
backs as this (vol. ii. p. 238), 
‘«The full truth cannot yet of 
course be revealed ’’—z.¢., in refer- 
ence to the Irish administration ; 
and also (vol. ii. p. 164), ‘‘ There are 
comparatively few of his memo- 
randa on those subjects’’—viz., 
discussions, often very perplexing 
and unsatisfactory, which took 
place amongst the Liberal leaders 
of Opposition after Mr Gladstone 
had withdrawn in 1875—‘‘ which 
it would be fair to those who sur- 
vive to reproduce here.’’ In that 
view publication is premature, for 
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AND IRELAND. 


the disclosures are not complete, 
Nevertheless it is in our judgment 
opportune and useful, and we are 
much too glad to get it, to indulge 
any unavailing regret for what is 
withheld. 

The main subject of interest in 
the book, from the point of view 
of present politics, is, of course, 
Mr Forster’s administration of 
Ireland. That was practically the 
first chapter in the conflict. It 


stands entirely by itself, and as- . 


suming the disclosure to be suffi- 
cient, we are in a position to pass 
judgment upon it. There are, 
however, many other subjects in 
the book; but we must with one 
exception pass them over in defer- 
ence to that which is of over- 
whelming interest. It is impera- 
tive to notice his career as Min- 
ister of Education, and the author 
of the Act of 1870, for that was 
the most successful part of his 
life, and its results upon his per- 
sonal position throw light upon 
his political surroundings as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 

It is unnecessary to go much 
into detail. The main feature of 
it was this. Forster was an ex- 
treme Radical. In that character 
he had forced his way by the aid 
of Radical support into the Lib- 
eral Government of 1868. The 
Radicals therefore looked to him 
as their representative champion, 
in a Government the composition 
of which, after the Reform Act of 
1867 and the decisive results of the 
general election of the following 
year, disappointed their expecta- 
tion. The education policy of the 
Cabinet had been looked forward 
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to as a means of dealing a blow 
to the Establishment, by taking 
the question of education prac- 
tically and completely out of 
its hands. Forster, on the other 
hand, was more intent on estab- 
lishing schools than on disestab- 
lishing the Church. His view was 
that the hour had come and the 
man to effect a system of national 
education, and he declined to 
allow his view of what it was 
practicable to accomplish to be 
influenced by any ulterior views 
of Church policy. He was deter- 
mined to pass the Bill of 1870, 
which was founded on compro- 
mise. It supplemented the exist- 
ing schools by Board Schools. The 
Birmingham League wished to 
destroy the former and to estab- 
lish a general State-controlled 
system of education, from which 
religion should be excluded. The 
Act of 1870, the first great con- 
structive measure after the Re- 
form Act of 1867, was carried 
with Conservative assistance over 
the heads of the Radical party, 
and in a way which precluded the 
accomplishment of their wishes. 
Birmingham was furious and 
Bradford disapproved. Forster 
was vehemently assailed and de- 
nounced by his own party, mem- 
bers of the League, and private 
friends. The charge was that he 
was false to his principles, and, to 
gratify his own ambition, was urg- 
ing on a measure which directly 
violated them. He refused either 
to abandon his Bill or to recast it 
in a way which might have satis- 
fied the Liberationists and the 
Birmingham League, but which 
would have led to its rejection 
probably by the Commons and 
certainly by the Lords. 

The acrimony of the dispute was 
extraordinary. The Liberal party 
was in an enormous majority, and 
for one of its most advanced leaders 
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to frame and carry a measure 
which conciliated opponents rather 
than satisfied supporters created 
quite exceptional bitterness. It 
was at its height when Forster 
was raised to the Cabinet. During 
the rest of his career in Mr Glad- 
stone’s first Government, he was 
the object of increasing vitupera- 
tion, animosity, and dislike from 
his own section of the party, who 
regarded themselves as betrayed. 
The sentiment did not die out 
during that party’s long tenure of 
the Opposition benches while Lord 
Beaconsfield was in power. He 
was regarded by them as a traitor 
to the principles of his youth, 
which bound him over to forego 
a system of national education, 
rather than suspend his hostility 
to the Established Church; as a 
time-server, who had sacrificed his 
party to his own personal ambition. 
One result was that he lost a few 
years afterwards the leadership of 
the Liberal party, but at the same 
time he achieved his one great 
political success. We have often 
expressed in these pages approval 
of his education policy, and we 
never thought that the rancorous 
animosity of his old friends was 
at all justified. Great, or at all 
events successful, measures are not 
carried in this country by the 
triumph of extreme opinions. They 
are mostly founded on compro- 
mise, which is necessary alike to 
carry them and to work them. 
If Forster’s sincerity and public 
spirit needed any vindication, they 
receive it in this book. At the 
time, all the irritation and anger 
of the disappointed supporters of 
the Government were discharged 
on his head; and those who re- 
member the absurd agitation which 
was got up over the twenty-fifth 
clause of the Act, mainly to express 
their hostility, may appreciate the 
unreasonable extent of the anim 
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which was displayed. It was a 
clause which, at the time it was 
passed, was absolutely unnoticed 
by any single member of the 
House; it has since been forgot- 
ten; during the height of the agi- 
tation words would fail to describe 
the portentous consequences which 
it was foreshadowed would neces- 


sarily flow from it. The real fact 


was that Forster had completely 
alienated the allegiance, sympathy, 
and regard of a large section of his 


ae of this twenty - fifth 
clause, there is one little incident 
worth recording. Though it was 
the chosen battle-ground of For- 
ster’s opponents when the League 
party, after the fall of the Glad- 
stone Government, moved for its 
abolition, they were actually sup- 
ported by some of Forster’s old 
colleagues, who had been heartily 
with him when the Act was passed, 
tut who presumably were more 
anxious to close a party discord 
than to support their old colleague. 
They were beaten by 373 to 128 
votes. ‘‘I could not help telling 
Goschen,’’ remarks Forster, ‘‘ that 
they had not got much by throw- 
ing me over.’’ On the contrary, 
he considered, in words applica- 
ble to more than the particular 
instance, that ‘‘so sudden and 
marked a change as twelve mem- 
bers of the late Government voting 
against a clause which that Gov- 
ernment maintained up to the end 
of last session, was not an advan- 
tageous step for the party, and I 
think the division-list supports 
that view.”” The effect of this 
proceeding was to confirm the 
League party in what the biog- 
rapher demonstrates to have been 
the erroneous belief that Forster 
alone was responsible for the char- 
acter of the Education Act, so far 
as the religious question was con- 
cerned. They had combined at 
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the general election to expel him 
from his seat at Bradford, which 
he only retained by the aid of the 
Tory party. Their irreconcilable 
animosity threatened open antag- 
onism in case he assumed the 
leadership of the party, and he was 
obliged, in order to avert party 
schism, to withdraw his candida- 
ture in favour of Lord Hartington 
—a step which further alienated 
from his side those of his party 
who, notwithstanding all that had 
happened, would have preferred 
his appointment as a definite re- 
pudiation of Whig ascendancy. 

These personal relations of Mr 
Forster to his party must be borne 
in mind when we consider histori- 
cally his fitness for the post of 
Chief Secretary of Ireland at the 
particular conjuncture of events in 
1880. Years of opposition had 
not removed, they had hardly. 
mitigated, the feeling towards him. 
It as much incapacitated him then 
for wielding the full force of a 
united Cabinet in conflict with 
conspiracy, as it had incapacitated 
him for the leadership of a united 
party five years earlier. And the 
explanation, it is clear from this 
book, lies deeper than the surface. 
We have to look not merely at 
his policy, which his critics de- 
nounced as treacherous and self- 
seeking. Something was attribut- 
able to the man and his manner, 
as well as to his policy; and that 
something was peculiarly odious 
to the Irish members, who were 
constantly, when they descended 
from the more scandalous extremes 
of abuse, inveighing against what 
they called his affectation of rugged 
virtue. Then he was self-contained 
and reticent, and had all the awk- 
wardness which short-sightedness 
frequently produces. As his biog- 
rapher observes :— 


“It was unfortunate for him that 
amid his many absorbing preoccupa- 
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tions and anxieties he could not com- 
mand that light and easy manner, 
which in superficial society passes 
current for politeness. If he was 
pressed in private by some member 
who caught him in the lobby or the 
club with a troublesome, or it might 
be simply an unnecessary, question, 
at a time when his thoughts were oc- 
cupied with the grave and pressing 
duties of his office, he did not always 
show the patience which his interlocu- 
tor expected of him. Sometimes he 
would brush a troublesome questioner 
aside without thinking of his feelings. 
Intentionally discourteous he never 
was to any human being; and when 
he heard—as he sometimes did—that 
So-and-so had been wounded by the 
bluntness of his manner, he would 
show first surprise, and then the 
keenest concern.” 


We must here digress for a 
short space to notice one import- 
ant episode in his life, to which, 
if Ireland were not the all-absorb- 
ing topic of the hour, we should 
have been tempted to refer at 


greater length. A great deal has 
been said and written about For- 
ster’s influence in effecting a settle- 
ment of the Alabama disputes with 


the United States. Of course 
every one is glad that the sore 
was healed; but if we want an 
example uf high-minded and saga- 
cious statesmanship, the last in- 
stance we should cite would be 
that of the Gladstone Government 
and the Geneva arbitration. There 
was a treaty concluded, of which 
we recollect as if it were yester- 
day, one of the negotiators, an 
Oxford professor, in a lecture ex- 
plaining that, for the sake of agree- 
ment, the parties had accepted 
words which bore different mean- 
ings, and in that way the ‘‘in- 
direct claims’? had been sprung 
upon us. And in this book we 
are forcibly reminded of the little 
wisdom with which the world is 
governed. When the arbitration 
court met at Geneva no one knew 
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exactly what would happen. There 
was a vague understanding, never 
fulfilled, that the American Gov- 
ernment would withdraw the in- 
direct claims, and the greatest un- 
certainty whether the arbitration 
would proceed or not. The Eng- 
lish Government did not dare 
withdraw the direct claims; they 
never agreed to submit them; 
they were reduced to hoping the 
arbitrators would reject them. 
Some painter surely is required to 
do justice to the following impossi- 
blescene recorded in Forster’s diary. 
A few of the Cabinet lunched with 
Lord Granville at the Foreign 
Office, waiting for telegrams which 
never arrived, as to whether or 
not we were floundering before 
the arbitrators in the bottomless 
bog of the indirect claims. ‘* They 
had exhausted subjects of talk, 
and were listlessly looking at one 
another. ‘The Opposition would 
snigger if they saw us,’ said Gran- 
ville; and soon after he said to me”’ 
(we are quoting Forster’s diary), 
‘«*«T wonder whether West has 
brought a chess-board.’’”’ Four 
days afterwards the joyful news 
arrived that the arbitrators had 
rejected the indirect claims, which, 
notwithstanding our diplomacy, 
had actually been submitted to 
them. We escaped a disastrous 
war or a disastrous humiliation 
by the skin of our teeth; and we 
pass without astonishment from 
the unutterable folly disclosed by 
this confession to the exulting 
statement that Gladstone an- 
nounced this brilliant success in 
the House of Commons ‘amid 
great cheers on our side and the 
disgust of the Tories.” The whole 
annals of diplomacy might be ran- 
sacked in vain for a transaction 
more ridiculously fatuous, and, at 
the same time, more, momentous 
in its possible consequences. The 
chess-board bears the same rela- 
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tion to the Alabama controversy 
that a celebrated fiddle did to a 
conflagration at Rome. 

Before returning to our subject, 

we must notice some very inter- 
esting remarks, having regard to 
the quarter from which they 
emanate, of Mr Cobden as to Mr 
Gladstone’s style of speaking—the 
peculiar charm of his eloquence. 
Writing in 1865, towards the close 
of life, he remarked to Forster 
that— 
“Your utterances and Bright’s have 
a distinct meaning. Gladstone’s 
speeches have the effect on my mind 
of a beautiful strain of music. I can 
scarcely remember any clear unquali- 
fied expression of opinion outside his 
political, economical, and financial 
statements.” 


And, alluding to his explanation 
of leaving Sir R. Peel’s Govern- 
ment in 1845, he said :— 


“T sat for an hour listening with 


real pleasure to his beautiful rhetori- 
cal involutions and evolutions, and at 
the close, turning to one of my neigh- 
bours, and exclaiming, ‘ What a mar- 


vellous talent is this!’ Here have I 
been listening with pleasure for an 
hour to his explanation, and I know 
no more why he left the Government 
than before he commenced! It is, 
however, a talent of questionable 
value for public leadership.” 


To return to Irish policy. At 
the time of Mr Forster’s entrance 
upon his Irish career, the position, 
so far as it is at present ascertain- 
ed, was this: Secret conspiracies, 
with active agents in Paris, Lon- 
don, and Dublin, had been at work 
for years. In 1877-78 Fenian pris- 
oners, including Davitt, had been 
released. Bad seasons had occurred 
in Ireland, and a general election 
was approaching. There was a 
great opportunity for lighting up 
the flame of a land agitation, with 
a view to support that form of 
Home Rule policy which Mr Par- 
nell had substituted for that of Mr 
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Butt. No one knows at present 
to what extent the Irigh parlia- 
mentary party (if at all) were work- 
ing in concert with these secret 
conspiracies. That will be the sub- 
ject of investigation by a Royal 
Commission. All that it is ma- 
terial to draw attention to is that 
great activity was observable in 
Ireland; obstruction had been 
resorted to in the House of Com- 
mons, with all-night sittings be- 
ginning in 1876; extremely violent 
speeches had been made in America 
by Mr Parnell and others. Those 
had culminated in the emphatic 
declaration of Mr Parnell at Cin- 
cinnati, on the 23d February 1880, 
that the last link which keeps 
Ireland bound to England must be 
destroyed. Rebellion was thus 
openly avowed. What Mr Bright 
has lately called a rebel party ex- 
isted then as much as it exists 
now. The extent and power of 
the conspiracy were the unknown 
factors. Lord Beaconsfield dis- 
solved Parliament, declaring that a 
movement in its ultimate conse- 
quences more disastrous than pes- 
tilence or famine must be resisted. 
Mr Gladstone, in his addresses, 
made light of it, declared that it 
was all exaggeration, for the pur- 
pose of withdrawing the attention 
of the constituencies from the 
foreign policy of the Government. 
Mr Gladstone obtained the ma- 
jority with the aid everywhere of 
the Irish vote. This, no doubt, 
was a great victory, and encourage- 
ment to the Irish leaders; but 
there was one element of the 
Liberal victory which probably 
disturbed their calculations—viz., 
that the Liberal majority was 
large enough to be independent of 
the Irish party. The relations 
between the Gladstone party and 
the Irish party, however cordial 
during the elections, were marked 
by estrangement immediately after- 
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wards. It was no part of Mr 
Parnell’s policy to open his mouth 
and shut his eyes and see what his 
friends would give him. His plan 
was to establish his authority as 
the ‘‘ uncrowned king ”’ of Ireland, 
and prevent the establishinent of 
the authority of Government. 
Subsequent events have shown 
that the materials were at hand— 
where they came from is another 
matter—to establish a reign of 
terrorism in Ireland. There is 
every reason to be convinced that 
the Gladstone Government were 
quite blind to the magnitude of 
the evil with which they had to 
contend. Events were in prepara- 
tion which inflicted untold misery 
upon Ireland—misery worse than 
that of pestilence or famine. As 
they rolled along they have wrecked 
the Liberal party, and have raised 
the momentous question of the 
integrity of the British Empire 
and the unity of its Parliament. 

At the time, however, these 
things were hid from the eyes of the 
new Government, each member of 
which settled down to his own de- 
partment, thankful (all of them 
except Forster) that the Irish 
office had not fallen to him, and 
that. the country had decided that 
things in that island were not 
nearly so bad as had been repre- 
sented by the late Ministry. Mr 
Gladstone, who had spent his days 
and nights, as he had told the 
country, in thwarting the policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield, being now in 
power, was labouring to reverse it 
both in Asia and Europe, pulling 
up the rails to Quetta, impeding 
the execution of the Berlin Treaty, 
meddling and muddling in South 
Africa and Egypt. It is clear 
that the new Government had no 
settled plan of policy for Ireland. 
The modified coercion, permitted 
by the Peace Preservation Acts 
then in force, was allowed to drop, 
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notwithstanding the protests of the 
outgoing Ministers. It was impos- 
sible to exasperate the Parnellites 
by their retention. Ireland was 
simply handed over to Mr Forster, 
who was selected for the office of 
Chief Secretary, apparently as a 
man of recognised authority and 
experience, who would take the 
whole subject off their hands. Ad- 
ministration was never Mr Glad- 
stone’s forte (in fact he has not 
held an administrative department 
for more than forty years), so his 
panacea was, as usual, a piece of 
sensational legislation which he 
was obliged to keep till next year. 
It cannot be doubted now that 
Ireland was in a condition to 
require the closest attention of 
the Government. And if all its 
powers were to be delegated toa 
single member of the Cabinet, 
they ought, at least, to have been 
instructed to some one more likely 
than Mr Forster to command the 
goodwill and sympathetic support 
of all its members. The mere fact 
that he was sixty-two years of age 
was an objection to placing him in 
an office which required such con- 
stant travelling and immense phy- 
sical exertion. No man could 
have displayed more energy and 
courage than he did. Many of 
the qualities exhibited excite the 
highest respect. But he failed to 
conciliate support; his want of 
tact, blindering, and roughness 
exasperated his enemies to the ut- 
most. The consequence was that, 
untiring as were his efforts, the 
result of this first chapter in the 
history of this struggle was the 
inglorious surrender at Kilmain- 
ham and the sacrifice by the Gov- 
ernment of their champion and 
representative to the common foe. 
Not that it was deserved by any 
means. But a man in that posi- 
tion must count up his resources 
if he istosucceed. He soon found 
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he could not govern with the ordi- 
nary law. In October he wanted 
a Coercion Act, ‘There were mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who would 
not let him have one. We won't 
assume that there was any desire 
to thwart him, or that any new 
members of the Cabinet seized an 
opportunity to assert their influ- 
ence. Anyhow, he had to goon 
geverning with the ordinary law, 
and meanwhile the forces of dis- 
order were getting the upper hand 
decisively. When he got increased 
powers, they were practically limit- 
ed to the old blundering device of 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act. 
Then, having got them, late as it 
was, it was so ‘‘ distasteful’’ to 
him to be tarred with the coer- 
cion brush that he forbore to use 
it for some little time. Possibly 
he thought he could hold it in re- 
serve. Meanwhile time wore on. 
His extended powers were strictly 
limited in point of time—not much 
more than eighteen months, nearly 
half of which he allowed to pass 
before he made, with the aid and 
support of the Premier, his grand 
coup of arresting the leaders of the 
Land League ina batch. In the 
meantime his Act had lost half its 
force. The moment you get within 
measuring distance of the pre- 
scribed term, the question arises, 
Are you going to renew the Act? 
and you must pledge yourself one 
way orthe other. If you engage 
to renew it, up starts organised 
opposition; if you pledge yourself 
against renewal, it must be because 
it is no longer necessary, and then 
your weapon breaks in your hands, 
—you can’t go on enforcing it. In 
that way the nominal limit may 
be eighteen months, the real limit 
of time is much shorter. Add to 
this, that you have for your chief 
an old parliamentary hand, who, 
before all things, has an eye to 
votes—cclleagues who are not all 


of them very friendly or sympa- 
thetic—and the conclusion is that 
time is not on your side. Mr 
Forster was a beaten man from 
the outset of the contest. His 
enemies soon learnt to distinguish 
between him and the Government ; 
and though he locked up nearly a 
thousand of them, a good many 
found the quarters and the mild- 
ness of the restraint no great 
hardship, and others felt that with 
patience they must eventually tri- 
umph. Mr Forster was cheered 
by some sympathetic letters from 
his chief, a great speech at Leeds, 
and an assurance that if he re- 
signed his chief would go too. But 
for all that, when the parliamen- 
tary position required it, the re- 
sources of civilisation were at an 
end,the prison doors were unlocked, 
negotiations and compromises were 
entered into, and Forster had only 
one resource left, resignation, while 
his liberated prisoners were wel- 
comed into the Liberal fold. 

Such was in general terms the 
disastrous character of what we 
may call the first chapter of the 
contest for supremacy in Ireland. 
When we come to the details given 
in this book, they bear out most 
completely the view which all com- 
petent observers took at the time 
—-viz., that Forster was honest, 
sincere, and determined, but that 
he was not the right man in the 
right place. It is impossible not 
to admire the rare courage and 
devotedness to duty which he 
brought to his allotted task. He 
displayed qualities and performed 
actions of real heroism in a posi- 
tion of unexampled difficulty. In 
reading the record of his struggles, 
for his own sake we heartily wish 
that they had-been crowned with 
a larger measure of success. He 
ought to have been Secretary for 
the Colonies, and some younger 
man—an advanced Radical of suit- 
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able enery and equally averse from 
coercion, but on more cordial terms 
with his party—should have been 
laced in the van of difficulty and 
danger, till, having sorted his ideas 
as to the adequacy of the ordinary 
law to cope with Irish rebellion, 
he should appeal to sympathetic 
colleagues to support his demand 
for extended powers. However, 
Mr Forster was appointed; and 
what happened under his régime 
is well and forcibly narrated in 
this book, and is shortly as 
follows. 

The spirit with which the Glad- 
stone Government entered upon 
its Irish career resulted, we are 
told, from the conviction of all its 
members that to grant any kind of 
local autonomy to Ireland would 
be ruinous to the interests of the 
United Kingdom as a whole. No 
member of the Administration 
showed any sympathy with the 
Irish demand for Home Rule, but 
they expected from the Irish party 
a disposition to co-operate with the 
Liberals; and they expected, by 
making concessions to Irish de- 
mands, to modify or remove the 
desire for Home Rule, and dimin- 
ish that hostility to the law which 
was so alarmingly conspicuous. In 
other words, they were under the 
persuasion that they had to deal 
with a purely constitutional agi- 
tation, doné fide desirous of an 
amendment in the law. They ac- 
cordingly began with the experi- 
ment of governing the country 
under the ordinary law, contrary 
to the advice and remonstrances 
of their predecessors. But it was, 
or might have been very soon, dis- 
covered that the Irish party was 
implacable. They took offence at 
the absence of* allusion to the 
Land question in the Queen’s 
Speech. They then called for a 
temporary measure to stave off 
evictions. That led to the Com- 


pensation for Disturbance Bill, 
which was to continue in operation 
till the end of the year, and the 
practical effect of which would be 
to stop evictions for that period. 
It was thrown out by the House 
of Lords; and although, after 
amendments moved by the Gov- 
ernment, it had been opposed by 
the Home Rule party as illusory, 
every endeavour was made at the 
time and in this book to fix the 
House of Lords with responsibility 
for the disorders of the autumn. 
But in reality the Irish party 
adopted from the very first an at- 
titude of pronounced hostility to 
the Government, notwithstanding 
their concessions and their promise 
of a Land Bill for the next year. 
Mr Parnell cast doubts on their 
sincerity ; advised the farmers not 
to give evidence before the Com- 
mission of Inquiry ; introduced the 
system of boycotting, to deter men 
from bidding for farms from which 
tenants had been evicted ; and re- 
newed his declarations of hostility, 
not merely towards English law, 
but also to the English connection. 
The Land League established courts 
of its own for the trial of land 
cases: outrages upon cattle, at- 
tempts at assassination, moon- 
lighters, the sending of threaten- 
ing letters, and all forms of agra- 
rian crime followed in their train, 
including the sensational murder 
of Lord Mountmorris; while the 
leaders, instead of welcoming a 
policy of conciliation, openly bade 
defiance to imperial authority. 
Under these circumstances, the 
immediate matter in hand was to 
preserve the social fabric from 
ruin, by maintaining the authority 
of the Queen. The measures pro- 
posed by Mr Forster for that pur- 
pose were, first, the prosecution of 
Mr Parnell and others (Dillon, 
Biggar, Sullivan, Sexton, Egan, 
Brennan, Sheridan, and Walsh) as 
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‘¢men who, without doubt, are 
great criminals and mischievous 
criminals,’’ (vol. ii. p. 256). Even 
in October 1880 we find Forster 
writing to Mr Gladstone, ‘‘ Parnell 
has incited to these outrages; but 
they may now be beyond his con- 
trol.’’ Administratively, he pro- 
claimed Mayo and Galway, and 
asked the military authorities to 
fill the barracks in those counties. 
He hinted thus early at suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus, to which 
Mr Gladstcne replied the very 
next day, to the effect that legisla- 
tion should not mean merely the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus, 
but that the law should be amend- 
ed, so as to render criminal certain 
forms of combination, in case on 
inquiry the existing law allowed 
them. In November, Forster 
wrote that the condition of the 
country which produced the out- 
rages was owing to the action of 
the Land League; but the outrages 
themselves were now beyond its 
control. There were old Fenians, 
old Ribbonmen, or mauvais sufets, 
about, who were the actual perpe- 
trators, and Forster had evidently 
been led to believe that that were 
all known to the police, and that 
if a few of them were arrested 
the remainder would shrink into 
their holes. 

He proceeded with the State 
prosecution, and, as he had ex- 
pected, failed. But when the 
Cabinet met in November, there 
was no chance of getting increased 
powers. This was the time when 
the advanced members of that 
Cabinet were talking of force be- 
ing no remedy, and were gloating 
over landlords running for their 
lives. With them Forster had no 
influence ; possibly they had some 
satisfaction in thwarting the man 
whom they, or those whom they 
represented, had denounced in no 
measured terms asa traitor. The 


struggle threatened the disruption 
of the Cabinet, six months after it 
had been formed. It ended in a 
compromise: that Forster should 
struggle on a little while longer, 
and that Parliament, instead of 
being resumed in December for 
special legislation, should not meet 
till January 1881. One side in the 
dispute, so far as we remember of 
the public utterances at that time. 
insisted that coercion and re- 
medial measures should go hand 
in hand. Mr Forster wanted to 
combat ‘‘a system of general 
terrorism,’’ exercised by means of 
personal outrage. Mr Gladstone, 
who does not seem at this stage 
to have been at all alive to the 
urgency of the Irish peril, doubted 
whether the number of homicides 
justified the extreme step proposed. 
The offences, in his opinion, were 
mostly agrarian, and the Land 
League the source of them. The 
disruption of the Cabinet was 
averted by Forster throwing his 
responsibility on his colleagues, and 
undertaking to struggle on till the 
turn of the year. 

Mr Reid says that both Forster 
and his colleagues were soon called 
upon to feel that grievous injury 
had been wrought in Ireland by 
this refusal of additional powers 
to the Irish Government. Boy- 
cotting grew apace, and could not 
be touched by the ordinary law; 
while its relentless cruelty cannot 
be exaggerated. It was the poor 
especially who suffered when once 
they had fallen under the ban of 
the League. It was a system of 
organised and remorseless persecu- 
tion of all who failed to obey Ire- 
land’s ‘* uncrowned king.’’ Reform 
of the law could not be its object, 
for nothing was more circulated 
to impede it. It was veiled re- 
bellion— the substitution of an 
authority which ousted that of 
the established Government. The 
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contest was most unequal, for the 
established Government was fet- 
tered by the laws of the realm, 
the new authority could plan and 
execute in secret, and could, with 
complete impunity and freedom, 
adapt its action to any circum- 
stances that might arise. The 
suffering was intense; the number 
of outrages in December reached 
2573; and when Parliament met, 
public feeling was running very 
high indeed. 

It was in this way that the con- 
test began, which has not yet ter- 
minated, for ascendancy in Ireland, 
between the Government of the 
Queen on the one side, and the 
League, by whichever name it is 
called, on the other, supported 
by American gold and wielding 
an authority sanctioned only by 
crime. The party of disorder 
gained time; and time in such 
matters, and with the resources 
which they possessed and actively 
wielded, gave them an enormous 
advantage. The contest can only 
terminate in one or two ways: 
either by the successful vindica- 
tion of the Government of the 
Queen, or by the triumph of the 
League—in the form of separating 
Ireland from Great Britain, by 
dividing the present united sov- 
ereignty or legislation, or both. 
Until that contest is ended, it is 
in vain to expect any effective 
solution of Irish difficulties — 
either by schemes of local govern- 
ment or by remedial measures. 
While the contest is going on, 
whatever is done for Ireland is 
of practical importance, not as re- 
gards the welfare of the Irish 
people, but mainly so far as it 
can be turned to account by one 
or other of the political belliger- 
ents. The queStions raised by the 
‘Times,’ and shortly to be under 
investigation by a Royal Com- 
mission, as to the degree of per- 
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sonal complicity in crime on the 
part of Mr Parnell and his politi- 
cal associates, are, in the main, 
personal questions only; but the 
answers to them will powerfully 
affect the political controversy, by 
disclosing, for good or for evil, 
what are the true character, aims, 
and antecedents of the de facto 
representatives of Ireland. Mr 
Forster, when Parliament met, 
speedily showed that he had made 
up his mind as to the character of 
the Irish crisis. He observed that 
the meetings of the League were 
followed by outrages; that its 
object was not to bring about 
alterations in the land law by 
constitutional means, but to pre- 
vent payment of rent except in 
accordance with the ‘ unwrit- 
ten law’? of Mr Parnell. He 
did not openly, as he had in his 
letters, charge Mr Parnell with 
actually inciting to outrage, but 
with knowing that crime must 
necessarily result from his speeches 
and action. Throughout that 
dreary autumn the leaders of the 
League had abstained from de- 
nouncing crime. Mr _ Forster’s 
object, thus early in the struggle, 
was to drive them from this atti- 
tude of diplomatic reserve, and 
force them to take a side, either 
as the open enemies of crime, or 
its avowed supporters ; in the be- 
lief that whichever course they 
took would be for the benefit of 
the party of law and order. He 
drew a glowing picture of the 
reign of terror which had been 
established, and then proposed 
and carried his Protection Act, 
which empowered the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to arrest any person whom 
he might reasonably suspect of 
treasonable practices or agrarian 
offences, and to detain him as an 
unconvicted prisoner for any 
length of time, but not later than 
September 30, 1882. 
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It was during the progress of 
this measure that the system of 
parliamentary obstruction which 
had begun in 1876 was carried to 
its extremest lengths. The result 
of such proceedings, which had 
been persisted in for years, would 
have been to bring Parliament into 
contempt, and to paralyse its effi- 
ciency and powers. The time- 
honoured rules of the House of 
Commons had to be altered several 
times in the course of a few years 
to meet this mode of conducting 
hostilities against the established 
Government and Legislature of 
the realm. The Protection Act 
was passed, and in the same year 
was also passed Mr Gladstone’s 
second great Land Act, the re- 
sult of which, in the opinion of 
men of all parties, has been to 
take away every vestige of reason- 
able grievance from the Irish ten- 
ant, and to place him in a more 
advantageous position as respects 
his landlord and his holding than 
he occupies in any other country 
in the world. 

Then followed a remarkable in- 
cident. The passing of the Pro- 
tection Act was succeeded by a 
lull in outrages, and also by a 
certain inaction on the part of the 
Government, as if both sides were 
pausing before resorting to ex- 
tremities. Before the Act passed, 
Mr Michael Davitt was arrested 
as a Fenian convict on ticket-of- 
leave, and sent back to penal servi- 
tude. After the Act passed, no 
wholesale arrests were made, and 
no sudden swoop took place on 
the centres of lawlessness. Here 
and there a notorious agitator 
was arrested and conveyed to 
Kilmainham. The leaders of the 
Land League proclaimed their 
contempt for the Act and for the 
Government. Outrages began to 
mount up again, and there were 
constant collisions between the 
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process-servers and the public, 
Several fatal conflicts ensued. 

Mr Reid says there were differ- 
ences between Forster and his col- 
leagues in respect of the Land 
Bill. Forster was still indignant 
with the House of Lords for hay- 
ing rejected his Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill. Having regard 
to the dissatisfaction of the Irish 
party with that Bill, the hostile 
reception afterwards accorded to 
the Land Act itself, and the view 
which Forster himself took of. 
the real aims of his opponents, 
the constant harping on the rejec- 
tion of this Bill, both by himself 
and his biographer, seems a little 
absurd. The task of governing a 
people by means of a Coercion 
Act was ‘‘intensely distasteful” 
to him, now that he had got it; 
and he hoped that after the pass- 
ing of the Land Act he might re- 
tire from the Chief Secretaryship. 

If the delay in procuring ex- 
tended powers had been disastrous, 
what followed was not much bet- 
ter. Forster early discovered that 
the Protection Act did not give 
him the full power he had hoped 
to obtain from it. All he could do 
was to imprison those whom he 
‘*reasonably suspected.’”” Except 
in regard to those who made public 
speeches, he was dependent upon 
his police as to whom he should 
suspect. The fact is, that suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus is in 
the main a measure for the in- 
crease of the power of the police, 
and of those who can influence the 
police, Forster relied on their re- 
presentations that, provided they 
could arrest on suspicion, they 
would soon clear the country.. 
The police, however, were at fault 
—they could not ‘‘ reasonably sus- 
pect’’; and, worse-than that, it so 
happened that actual outrages oc- 
curred without being followed by 
arrests—or with such delay as to 
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deprive them of most of their 
effect. He arrested Mr Dillon 
for violent speeches which could 
not be ignored. However, some 
arrests were made during the sum- 
mer of 1881: it is not clearly stat- 
ed in this book how many or for 
what causes. One striking feature 
about those arrests and imprison- 
ments was this. No criminal taint 
was allowed to attach to the prison- 
ers. They were treated far better 
than first-class misdemeanants. 
They had no menial tasks, wore 
their own clothes, could provide 
their own food, read books and 
newspapers, received friends, were 
allowed out whenever reasonable 
excuse for temporary liberation 
arose. Mr Reid calls this com- 
bining firmness and _ gentleness. 
It seems to us to involve the 
maximum of illegality with the 
minimum of deterrent effect. The 
political advantages of martyrdom 
were cheaply purchased. Out- 


rages were frequent, and each fell 
on Forster, we are told, like a 


personal blow. In June he in- 
formed his colleagues he was 
doing three things: (1) arresting 
the central and _ local leaders 
of the Land League; (2) letting 
sub-sheriffs and landlords know 
that they must tell us what pro- 
tection they want, and when and 
where; (3) giving the pecple to 
understand that if they drive us 
to it, we must fire on them. ‘I 
think, by striking blow after blow 
every day, I may make the law 
prevail.’’ But by the end of June 
it was clear that the fall in the 
outrage returns which had follow- 
ed the passing of the Protection 
Act had been temporary merely ; 
and that murders were increasing. 

July showed a considerable fall- 
ing off in agrarian outrages. So 
in August Forster took a short 
holiday; and in September Mr 
Gladstone, uneasy as usual as 
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to votes, wanted to relax co- 
ercion. That soon brought his 
Chief Secretary back. He dread- 
ed the possible results of anything 
which might be construed into a 
surfender to Mr Parnell and the 
League. Father Sheehy, however, 
was released. That, of course, was 
regarded as a triumph over the 
Chief Secretary; and the Father 
forthwith accompanied Mr Parnell 
on his speaking tours, in which 
abuse of Mr Forster, and systematic 
attempts to prejudice the people 
against the Land Act, were con- 
tinuously resorted to, so success- 
fully that Parnell had the Land 
Act at his mercy. 

This hostility to accomplished 
legislation touched the Prime Min- 
ister closely, and Mr Gladstone is 
not a person to be trifled with 
when his will is paramount, as 
there is no doubt it was over all 
classes of political opponents in 
Ireland when the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended. The law offi- 
cers soon gave their opinion that 
Mr Parnell had by his speeches 
been guilty of treasonable prac- 
tices. Forster could not say that 
he had ever condemned the ex- 
plosive dynamite policy, but that, 
on the other hand, he had called 
one explosion which had been fatal 
in its results a practical joke. 
‘‘Unless,” said Forster, in words 
quite as applicable now as then, 
‘we can strike down boycotting, 
Parnell will beat us; for men, 
rather than let themselves be 
ruined, will obey him and disobey 
the law.’’ He accordingly sug- 
gested Parnell’s arrest, and Mr 
Gladstone consented, earnestly ad- 
juring him to have everything in 
readiness to arrest not merely 
him, but the leaders of the League, 
directly the consent of the Cabinet” 
had been obtained. There is also 
a statement by Mr Gladstone in 
his letter of 3d October, that his 
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own fancy had been to have an 
autumn session for the purpose of 
breaking down the League. 

This was the heaviest blow yet 
struck at the power of the agita- 
tion; but it was ‘‘tooSlate,’”’ and, 
under all the circumstances, a 
failure. Parnell, Dillon, and Sex- 
ton were’in prison. Egan, the 
treasurer, fled. Then came the 
No-Rent Manifesto, which Forster 
met promptly by a proclamation, 
issued on his own responsibility, 
declaring the Land League an il- 
legal association, and announcing 
that its meetings would be sup- 
pressed by force. 

But though the League lay 
crushed, secret conspiracy pre- 
vailed. Gangs of desperate men, 
says Mr Reid, were engaged in 
establishing a system of organised 
terrorism. Bands of ‘‘moon- 
lighters,’’ men masked and armed, 
carried out the decrees of secret 
courts, their victims being, not 
the landlords and the wealthy, 
but cottiers and small farmers, 
men of the same rank with their 
murderers or persecutors. Noth- 
ing could protect any man who 
had incurred their vengeance. 
Outrages again increased; the 
terror which they inspired was 
the foundation of this lawless and 
illegal authority. Both the Prime 
Minister and the Chief Secretary 
interchanged notes expressing each 
a desire to resign as soon as things 
had mended. The work was very 
arduous. Personal responsibility 
for every arrest, every detention, 
and the consequence of every de- 
tention, was a greater load than 
should have been laid on the 
shoulders of any single man, more 
especially when the arrests nearly 
reached a thousand in number. 
«¢ They talk of the Czar of Russia,’’ 
said Forster after his retirement ; 
‘*but the Czar is not more of a 
personal ruler than I was during 
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that last winter in Ireland. My 
colleagues left me to do as J 
pleased, and the whole thing was 
on my hands.”’ 

The position of things at the 
beginning of 1882 was by no means 
a pleasant one, and Forster’s posi- 


tion had become extremely difficult, : 


The Protection Act had not put 
an end to outrages; hundreds of 
prisoners (they eventually reached 
the number of 872), including Mr 
Parnell and other members of Par- 
liament, were locked up, reasonably 
suspected but not even accused. 
Irish Nationalists, landlords, party 
opponents, and political friends 
combined to denounce the Chief 
Secretary. It was contended that 
Forster was solely responsible, and 
that other members of the Govern- 
ment disapproved his policy. Great 
efforts, at all events, were made to 
discredit and drive him from office. 
It was in the midst of this that 
Forster determined to go down 
personally to Clare, Limerick, and 
Galway, to see the state of the 
country there with his own eyes. 
Without police protection, he vis- 
ited the most disturbed districts, 
remonstrated face to face with the 
inhabitants on their silent acquies- 
cence in the reign of terror organ- 
ised by the agitators. He walked 
about unarmed and unprotected, 
and talked to groups of farmers 
and labourers. At Tullamore, the 
centre of one of the outraged dis- 
tricts, he made a speech which 
produced a profound impression, 
winding up with the assurance 
that the suspects would be released 
as soon as outrages ceased, and 
men were no longer ruined, maimed, 
and murdered for doing their duty 
or asserting their rights. 

It was at the end of March that 
the differences which led to his 
resignation first began to arise be- 
tween Forster and the Prime Min- 
ister. Mr Gladstone, with an eye 
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to the parliamentary position of 
the Government and the opinions 
of his supporters, began to point 


out to his Chief Secretary the im-- 


possibility of renewing the Protec- 
tion Act when it expired in Sep- 
tember. That of course involved 
an early pledge not to doso. For- 
ster, of course, objected to any pres- 
ent pledge not torenew. He said 
he could not keep the suspects in 
prison after it had been given ; also 
that the Act was the best weapon 
against boycotting and the secret 
societies ; that the alternative 
strong measures should be pro- 
posed concurrently with the pledge 
not to renew, for which it was 
doubtful if parliamentary time 
sufficed. ‘‘I trust,’’ he wrote to 
Mr Gladstone on the 25th March, 
in terms which foreboded a rup- 
ture, ‘‘ we shall not buy votes by 
any concession to the Parnellites. 
I see signs everywhere of the ap- 
proaching defeat of the conspiracy , 
but we are in the crisis of the con- 
flict, and any such concession just 
now would be fatal.’’ 

Placed in the van, in the supreme 
moment of the conflict, he may have 
hoped that his colleagues would not 
strike his weapon out of his hands ; 
but it was hope against hope. The 
most ordinary observer, who noted 
the exigencies of party at West- 
minster, with the Chief Secretary’s 
difficulties in Ireland, could not 
fail to conclude, what the Parnell- 
ites doubtless had foreseen during 
the whole course of their imprison- 
ment, that as far as Forster was 
concerned, the game of law and 
order wasup. Onthe 4th April 
he again protested against giving 
up the Protection Act. ‘I dare 
not face the autumn and winter 
without it,’’ or at least without 
suspending trial by jury, and tak- 
ing power to arrest persons out 
at night under suspicious circum- 
stances. He accordingly drafted 


a bill for extension of the powers 
of the executive, and, with the 
consent of Mr Gladstone and Mr 
Childers, provided for the estab- 
lishment of provincial councils in 
Ireland. Then came the release of 
Mr Parnell on parole, followed by 
overtures from his friend Captain 
O’Shea to Mr Gladstone. Mr For- 
ster stoutly objected to the release 
of Parnell and other /eading sus- 
pects, unless (1) the country was 
quiet, (2) fresh powers were given 
by a new Act, (3) the prisoners 
engaged not to intimidate. Mr 
Chamberlain negotiated with Cap- 
tain O’Shea on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment. A bill, inspired by Mr 
Parnell, being brought into the 
House of Commons by Irish mem- 
bers, on the subject of arrears of 
rent, Mr Giadstone saw in this 
circumstance evidence that they 
were seeking by constitutional 
methods to amend the Land Act, 
and that they were beginning to 
abandon their uncompromising hos- 
tility to it. Lord Spencer then re- 
placed Lord Cowper as Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in reality with Mr Forster’s 
wish and consent, though at the 
time it was considered to discredit 
him. Many members ere begin- 
ning to grow impatient at the 
continued imprisonment of mem- 
bers without charge and without 
trial. The Cabinet was divided. 
Mr Gladstone was anxious ‘to 
discuss the prospective policy in 
lieu of coercion.’’ Forster stuck 
to it that he would not consent to 
release except on one or other of 
his three conditions. Then came 
the treaty of Kilmainham, which 
was the cause of Forster’s resigna- 
tion, He disapproved th? negotia- 
tions, as well he might,- between 
O’Shea and another member of the 
Cabinet. As to the result of the 
negotiations, he said he expected 
little from them, and found still 
less. Mr Gladstone, on the other 
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hand, was gratified beyond meas- 
ure ; and that of course settled the 
question of Forster’s resignation, 
and the release of the suspects. 

The concordat thus establighed 
between Mr Parnell and Mr Glad- 
stone has had great and increasing 
results, not merely on the welfare 
of Ireland, but on the course of 
English party history, and on the 
nature of the political questions to 
which the wider democracy of the 
United Kingdom, established in 
power by the Reform Act of 1884, 
has had to direct its attention. 
That concordat is expressed in a 
single sentence, which is now of 
high historical significance and 
importance ; and we shall accord- 
ingly transcribe it. 

“If the arrears question,” said MT 
Parnell, “be settled upon the lines 
indicated by us, I have every con- 
fidence—a confidence shared by my 
colleagues—that the exertions which 
we should be able to make, stren- 
uously and unremittingly, would be 
effective in stopping outrages and in- 
timidation of allkinds. . . . The 
accomplishment of the programme I 
have sketched out to you would, in 
my judgment, be regarded by the 
country as a practical settlement of 
the land question, and would, I feel, 
soon enable us to co-operate cordially 
with the Liberal party in forwarding 
Liberal principles and measures of 
general reform, and that the Govern- 
ment at the end of the session would, 
from the state of the country, feel 
themselves thoroughly justified in 
dispensing with further coercive 
measures,” 


It must be added that Captain 
O’Shea is said by Forster to have 
explained in so many words ‘¢ that 
the conspiracy which has been used 
to get up boycotting and outrages 
will now be used to put them 
down, and that there will be a 
union with the Liberal party,’’ 
Parnell hoping to make use of 
Sheridan for that purpose, and to 
get him back from abroad. 


The split between the Cabinet 
and Mr Forster arose in this way. 
Forster never concealed his reluc. 


‘tance to countenance the nego- 


tiations between O’Shea and Mr 
Chamberlain, ‘‘ His strong con- 
viction was that the secret bands 
of outrage-mongers, by whom Ire- 
land was held under the spell of 
a cruel and demoralising terror, 
could not be dealt with by means 
of any negotiations whatever with 
the Land League leaders.’”” Mr 
Gladstone had no such reluctance 
and denied any such conviction. 
He expressed his gratification with 
the sentence quoted above from Mr 
Parnell’s letter. As to his prom- 
ised co-operation with the Liberal 
party, ‘‘ this is a hors d’euvre,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ which we had no right to 
expect, and I rather think have 
no right at present to accept.” 
The Cabinet agreed with Mr Glad- 
stone. Forster’s criticism on it, in 
his speech of February 1883, is, 
that if his colleagues had been in 
his position they would have done 
as he did ; if he had been in theirs, 
he would probably have thought 
as they did. 

The transaction recorded is one 
of the most memorable in our re- 
cent history. When it was made 
known a short time afterwards, 
strong attempts were made to sup- 
press the passage relative to future 
co-operation with the Liberal party, 
hut Forster refused to allow it. 
Its real character was a marked 
concession to Parnell. If uncondi- 
tional, it was a complete surre:der. 
If conditional, it was, as Forster 
said, a disgraceful compromise. It 
represented a complete administra- 
tive failure on the part of the 
Government, and the triumph of 
the law-breakers. 

Such was the close of the first 
chapter in the history of the con- 
flict between the champions of law 
and order and the forces of anarchy. 
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Forster made no complaint of hav- 
ing been left in the lurch, and 
therefore that personal element 
may be left out of consideration. 
Whether the agreement was worth 
the paper it was written on will 
never be known; for the Phoenix 
Park tragedy immediately super- 
vening, practically remitted all 
parties to their original position. 
It is very doubtful whether the 
leaders of the Land League, with 
or without Sheridan’s aid, could or 
would have stopped outrages and 
intimidation. It was assuming a 
great deal to suppose that they 
could. The change of attitude 
might have ruined their influence 
over the movement in force. If 
they had such power, no Gov- 
ernment could have availed them- 
selves of it without ceasing to gov- 
ern and without degradation. What 
the position of the rest of the 
Cabinet was in regard to this 
matter is not explained. How far 
they knew of the transaction before 
all was altered by the tragedy in 
Phoenix Park, does not appear. 
Yet it must have been in contem- 
plation before that event to trust 
for a time to the ordinary law. 
There was talk of a new Coercion 
Bill before Forster left, but he 
evidently expected (vol. ii. p. 442) 
that the Premier would require 
both Budget and Procedure to be 
first dealt with. This, however, 
seems clear, that the Ministry con- 
sidered Forster’s mode of coercion 
had failed; they did not or could 
not have shared Forster’s views of 
the real character of the so-called 
Land League agitation, or they 
must have regarded it as suffi- 
ciently repressed to justify a 
pause in the conflict. Another 
thing, however, is quite clear,— 
Mr Gladstone’s great anxiety 
to secure the co-operation of Mr 
Parnell and his parliamentary 
party. They knew it, and by the 
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mere promise of affording it, effected 
their release from prison and t he 
sacrifice of their determined op- 
ponent. The understanding then 
effected, in a very few years, was 
destined to have portentous con- 
sequences. 

The Phoenix Park murder and 
Carey’s revelations in the follow- 
ing year changed the situation, or 
at least retarded its progress. The 
murders of Forster and Burke had 
been in contemplation ; Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish and Burke were 
the victims. The crime no doubt 
was inopportune for the released 
suspects; it did not show their 
power to stop outrages, nor ex- 
hibit in any favourable light the 
value of the concession made by 
them to secure their triumph over 
the Government. The Cabinet 
took matters into their own hands; 
and the new Chief Secretary, Sir 
George Trevelyan, was not ad- 
mitted thereto, but placed in a 
position more subordinate than 
Forster had occupied. The new 
Coercion Act was immediately 
proposed by Sir William Har- 
court— not a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, but a strin- 
gent Crimes Act, designed not to 
imprison suspects, but to detect and 
punish actual criminals. In the 
second half-year of 1882, agrarian 
crimes fell to less than one-third 
of what they had been in the first 
half; and under its provisions the 
perpetrators of the Phoenix Park 
murders were brought to justice. 
The Act was much more effective 
than a mere suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, without anything 
like the same amount of strain 
upon constitutional usage and 
private rights. There was a 
special court established, and 
power was taken, not to arrest on 
suspicion, but to investigate on 
suspicion—that is, to examine 
witnesses without any accusation 
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being made against particular per- 
sons—that right of investigation 
with which we are all familiar 
when conducted by meahs of 
coroners’ juries. The effect of 
the Act, and, it is fair to say, of 
its administration by Lord Spencer 
and Sir George Trevelyan, was 
that in the three years of its con- 
tinuance crime diminished and 
order was becoming re-established. 
The Cabinet, moreover, had learnt 
the lesson of Phoenix Park, and 
recognised the enormous gravity 
of the situation. Dynamite ex- 
plosions in England, and the con- 
stant police protection of the per- 
sons of Ministers, had brought 
conviction to their minds, and 
compelled a closer attention to 
the subject. We have it on Mr 
Chamberlain’s authority, in the 
debate of 1883, that until the 
Kilmainham negotiations he had 
never even heard of Sheridan, a 
name now familiar, in respect of 
doings antecedent to that date, to 
every child who reads a newspaper. 
Forster might well object to nego- 
tiations of which he disapproved 
being carried on over his head by 
colleagues who had not a tithe of 
his knowledge of the subject; but 
those colleagues, on the other hand, 
might shrewdly suspect that, left 
to himself, he had locked up the 
wrong men. Subsequent events 
showed that he never suspected 
the constant plots against his own 
life, or even the existence of the 
Invincibles—a body of men far 
more dangerous than any whom 
he had under lock and key. His 
administration was not a success: 
the most striking features are his 
numerous arrests, his failure to 
put down crime, his miraculous 
escape from assassination. 

From the time of the Cabinet 
taking the state of Ireland into 
closer consideration, there seems 
to have been a growing division 
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of policy. The concession of na- 
tional councils appeared in For. 
ster’s draft bill. We learn from 
recent debates in the House of 
Commons that Mr Parnell and 
Mr Chamberlain were both in 
favour of that measure. On the 
other hand Forster, in the debate 
of 1883, brought forward grave 
charges against Mr Parnell and 
his associates of recklessness and 
culpable negligence in allying 
themselves with persons who had 
subsequently fled from justice, and 
were steeped in crime. There 
seems to be no doubt that those 
charges, which in 1887 developed 
into the still graver accusation of 
the London ‘ Times,’ told upon his 
late colleagues and those of his 
party who were afterward; known 
as Liberal Unionists ; and probably 
some of the others were convinced 
of the paramount necessity for 
putting down crime, and were 
adverse to that stewing in Parnell- 
ite juice which was foreshadowed 
by the abortive Kilmairham treaty. 
Others, however, entered more into 
the spirit of that arrangement, and 
were keenly alive to the prospec- 
tive advantages of Mr Parnell’s 
co-operation with the Liberal 
party. 

From this point of view a signi- 
ficant correspondence has recently 
been published between Mr Her- 
bert Gladstone and Mr O’Donnell 
(neither of them personages who 
need be taken seriously, except so 
far as the former’s utterances may 
indicate the views of his father), 
as occurring before and after For- 
ster’s resignation. We must as- 
sume that it was shown to Mr 


Forster,—public life could not go 
on if such correspondence by his 
colleagues were possible behind a 
man’s back. From the contemp- 
tuous terms in which Forster al- 
luded to O’Donnell in the debate 
of 1883, it was improbable (and his 
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diary confirms it) that he attach- 
ed any importance to his letters. 
But Mr Herbert Gladstone’s let- 
ters are indicative of considerable 
desire to secure that ‘‘ co-operation”’ 
which was the basis of the treaty. 
The tone of the letters which he 
received showed that his corre- 
spondent was aware of it. The 
letters on both sides imply an un- 
derstanding between the writers 
derogatory to Forster and his 
policy. There was not merely to 
be a change of policy—all the 
world knew that; but it was in- 
sisted by Mr O’Donnell that you 
cannot change your policy and 
supplant ‘‘ the officials and magis- 
trates in Ireland who have worked 
the present mischief. Ireland is 
now in the hands of Forster’s men, 
and they will do all in their power 
to produce results during the next 
few weeks to justify Forster’s pre- 
dictions.”” Parnell’s difficulties 
were insisted on, and his utter 
want of power to carry out his 
compromise. As for hostility and 
distrust of the Land League, ‘ of 
course,’’ says the writer, addressing 
the Prime Minister’s son, ‘‘ your 
excuse was that you accepted 
blindly the Tory information which 
Forster got from the permanent 
officials, and which he served up 
regularly for your intellectual 
nourishment.’’ The whole tone of 
the letter befitted an addressto a 
repentant sinner. ‘‘ The time has 
come for a decisive step and a 
magnificent speech. Your father 
can accomplish both the one and 
the other.”’ 

Then there were allusions to 
England’s vast and enormous debt 
to Ireland, and Irish hatred and 
detestation of England, though the 
writer sought to separate himself 
from the fierce animosity of the 
Egans, the Fords, and the Devoys. 
Mr Herbert Gladstone, in reply, 
was apologetic about the Crimes 
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Act, ‘* but for goodness’ sake do not 
let us shut the door of final concil- 
iation.’’ No wonder, if this is any 
clue to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, that the Land League was 
allowed to spring up again during 
its remaining tenure of office under 
another name. 

In 1883 Mr Parnell announced 
himself as deriving from the coming 
Franchise Bill the power to decide 
which party should rule in Eng- 
land. It was known that the effect 
would be to give him the command 
of eighty-five votes. No one fore- 
saw the further consequences which 
would ensue. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that there was no real unity 
of purpose in the Cabinet. Some 
of them, and the Prime Minister 
especially, would have been glad 
to concil‘ate the Parnellites, and 
secure the promised co-operation. 
But Mr Parnell would have for- 
feited the confidence of his sup- 
porters, American and Irish, if he 
had effectively come to terms with 
the Coercion Ministry. 

So, in 1885, the Ministry re- 
signed suddenly and unexpectedly 
on a matter connected with beer; 
and, of course, without proposing 
to renew their Act. It is no lack 
of charity to suppose that the old 
parliamentary hand left that for 
his successors to do, and in the 
course of a vehement opposition 
to such a profligate manceuvre, he 
would have established an entente 
cordiade with the Parnellites more 
satisfactorily than he could hope 
to do in office. But order had 
been so far re-established that the 
Conservatives, having no official 
information that the renewal of 
the Act was necessary, forbore to 
propose it, circumstances pointing 
at that time to a truce between the 
English Government and the Irish 
malcontents, whose game clearly 
was to wreak vengeance on the 
Liberals who had so long coerced 
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them. Mr Gladstone has always 
alluded to this decision as one of 
momentous importance. If the 
Conservatives could undertake to 
govern with the ordinary law, the 
weapon of coercion was for ever 
struck from the hands of the 
Liberals, and that was an end to 
the whole system. Another way 
of looking at it was, that one door 
of approach to the Parnellites 
being closed, another must be 
found. It came in due time, a few 
months later, in the shape of a 
Home Rule policy, which, of course, 
as far as the Parnellites were con- 
cerned, carried all before it. Mean- 
while, two determing motives of 
action supervened. There was the 
interview between Lord Carnarvon 
and Mr Parnell. The details of 


it were so misrepresented to Mr 
Gladstone, that he concluded that 
he was going to be outbid. Then 
there was the general election, at 


which he found that younger and 
more active rivals were bidding 
for the support of the Liberal 
party over his head with their un- 
authorised programme. ‘The bor- 
oughs declared against him; but 
the counties, whether fascinated 
by the unauthorised programme or 
not, declared in favour of extreme 
men. Mr Gladstone must have 
been dissatisfied not merely with 
the result of that election, but 
with the manner in which the 
issues which he put forward had 
been confused by his more im- 
patient colleagues. They refused, 
as the phrase was, to stand under 
his umbrella; but, as ‘Punch’ put 
it, they proposed ‘‘to re-cover it 
while you wait.’’ Evidently, at 
whatever cost, if the Grand Old 
Man was to recover his disputed 
authority, he must square with 
the Parnellites, and hoist a banner 
which was unmistakably his own. 
While these proceedings were 
going on, Ireland was governed by 
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the ordinary law for nearly two 
years. The Home Rule policy of 
Mr Gladstone, which we are told 
Mr Forster strongly condemned, 
failed; a large section of his own 
party being entirely dissatisfied 
with it, and, above all, with the 
manner in which it had been sprung 
upon them. The second Ministry 
of Lord Salisbury did not demand 
extended powers till the session of 
1887, when, finding that the alli- 
ance between the Parnellites and 
the Gladstonians, instead of raising 
the former to the rank of a con- 
stitutional party, confining itself 
to strictly constitutional usages, 
rather degraded the latter to the 
position of extenuating crime and 
encouraging obstruction in the 
House and disorder in the country, 
it proposed and carried the Crim- 
inal Procedure Bill of that year. 
The controversy has_ therefore 
reached a stage which widely differs 
from that at which Mr Forster had 
the sole handling of it. The ex- 
tended democracy which was en- 
throned in power by the Act of 
1884 has had broad issues and far- 
reaching policies submitted to its’ 
decision. Patient forethought and — 
far-sighted persistency of purpose 
are required at its hands. The 
next few years will test its posses- 
sion of those gifts of self-govern- 
ment and empire which its flatter- 
ers have claimed for it, and which 
we hope it possesses. It has begun 
well. It dismissed Mr Gladstone 
from place and power decisively. 
It rejected his policy, or at least 
disapproved the-manner in which 
it was proposed, and demanded 
time to consider it. It has, up to 
the present, steadily persisted in 
enforcing law and order in Ireland, 
and in postponing schemes for its 
better government until law has 
prevailed. And whatever may be 
the ultimate issues of the proposals 
which have been laid before it, it 
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is all clear gain that time has been 
secured. The effect upon the 
Liberal party has been dissolvent. 
Those who were disposed to tamper 
and coquet with the power of dis- 
order, to obtain votes, are obliged 
to stand forth in their true colours. 
Those to whom the integrity of 
the Empire, the unity of Parlia- 
ment, and the preservation of order 
are dear, have been compelled to 
seek alliance with the Conservative 
party. If public opinion on the 
one hand has been shocked by some 
astounding changes of opinion and 
policy and conduct, on the other 
hand its confidence in the integrity 
of public men has been universally 
strengthened by the deliberate 
abandonment by many of private 
interest and ambition in deference 
to the demands of public duty. 
And the task which Mr Forster 
so manfully struggled to achieve, 
and for the accomplishment of 
which he at least paved the way 
and proclaimed the necessity, is in 
a fair way to completion. The 
Act now being administered has 
the very minimum of illegality 
with the maximum of deterrent 
effect. Two recent utterances by 
public men, to both of whom we 
are indebted for this result, are 
extremely important, and we are 
not sure that they have received 
adequate attention. One is by Mr 
Chamberlain, addressing a gather- 
ing of supporters in his own neigh- 
bourhood :— 


“T am glad to think that in Ireland 
itself a great improvement has been 


making itself manifest, I have con- 
tinually accounts from all parts of Ire- 
land. I have many correspondents 
there in all classes of life, and the uni- 
versal testimony is, that in all parts 
of Ireland the people, thanks to the 
firm action of the Government, thanks 
partly to an improvement in the pros- 
pects of the harvest, which in Ireland 
promises to be exceedingly good, 
thanks greatly to the effect of the re- 
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cent land legislation, which has placed 
them in so favourable a position, the 
tenants are, asarule, seeking to make 
the best of their position, and in many 
cases are gladly throwing off the yoke 
of the League... . The universal 
opinion of my correspondents is, that 
things are very much better in Ire- 
land, and that a few months longer 
will probably see the death-blow dealt 
to the pernicious agitation.” 


The other is by Mr Balfour, in 
the city of London :— 


“I believe, if you compare the six 
months just elapsed in this year with 
the six months at the beginning of 
last year, it will be found that we 
have diminished agrarian crime by 
more than 30 per cent; but we have 
diminished intimidation and boycot- 
ting in a far larger ratio. And at 
what cost has this great gain been 
obtained? Have we crowded the 
Irish prisons with offenders? I ab- 
solutely deny it. The laws are the 
laws in force in every free com- 
munity ; and as for the Irish prisons, 
.... there are at the present time 
fewer persons in the Irish prisons 
than there were before the Coercion 
Act was passed.” 


The work which Forster under- 
took is therefore being accom- 
plished, and if so long a time 
has been allowed to elapse, we 
must bear in mind the disastrous 
influences which at the outset 
fanned the conflagration, or, at all 
events, allowed it to spread with- 
out resistance. Next to the re- 
establishment of order we attach 
special importance to the disclos- 
ures to be obtained from the Royal 
Commission. The personal portion 
of that investigation will probably 
excite the most interest. But its 
real value politically will be the 
unravelling of conspiracy, the 
showing to the world and to Par- 
liament who are the real authors 
of that system of terrorism which 
has been the curse of Ireland. 
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Statesmen who in past times have 
been squeamish about being tarred 
by the coercion brush may turn out 
to have been simply and solely the 
antagonists of crime and criminals. 
It must be of the greatest advan- 
tage, not merely to Ireland but to 
public life generally, that the hid- 
den recesses of crime should be 
explored, and that the full light 
of publicity should be turned upon 
the events of the last few years, 
so that all should know not merely 
who executed those deeds of sav- 
agery and violence, but who planned 
and profited by them. We must 
know whether the Land League 
or National League, or any of its 
members, organised or encouraged 
intimidation and crime, and to 
what extent. Noone will grudge 


indemnity for the past, if we can 
only get security for the future. 
If the investigation should disclose 
once for all the true character of 
the agitation and of the agitators, 


we shall know to what extent we 
are dealing with the true consti- 
tutional representatives of Ireland, 
or the American contributors of 
gold will know whether they have 
been getting, or are likely here- 
after to get, value for their money 
from those whom they pay. When 
once this political agitation, which 
is so widely denounced as mis- 
chievous, can be appraised at its 
real worth, we shall find it easier 
to get at the real wants and wishes 
of the Irish people. 

It is unreasonable to believe 
that Irish hatred is of the malig- 
nant type represented by Fenians 
and outrage-mongers; that Eng- 
lish debt to Ireland is incalcula- 
ble ; and that the real Ireland is 
constantly demanding concessions, 
only to become more and more 
impracticable as she obtains them. 
Granted that England was oppres- 
sive to her in the last century ; 
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so she was, though no doubt in 
a less degree, to her own people. 
All through this century a policy 
not merely of justice but of expia- 
tion has been pursued towards the 
Irish. It is acknowledged, and 
both sides of the House of Com- 
mons have been equally ready to 
adopt it. We have hitherto met 
with no adequate return, no grati- 
tude, and noconsideration. lf the 
two democracies of England and 
Ireland are to coexist on friendly 
and cordial terms, it is of the 
utmost importance to come to a 
clear understanding as to what 
are the real wishes and _ aspira- 
tions of the Irish people, and 
what is the true character and 
aims of those who assume to 
speak in their behalf. It seems 
to be tolerably clear from this 
book what was Mr Forster’s opin- 
ion of the men and the transac- 
tions with which he had to deal; 
and if it should turn out to be 
the right one, we may confidently 
hope that the common-sense and 
sound political judgment on both 
sides of the Channel may work 
out in the future a more salutary 
modus vivendi between the two 
countries than has hitherto been 
found possible. Meanwhile, it is 
only just to the memory of a 
statesman who struggled manfully 
against overwhelming odds, to ex- 
press the respect, admiration, and 
gratitude which even his political 
opponents must feel for the re- 
solute manner in which he set 
himself to cope with rebellion, 
for the clear-sighted sagacity with 
which he refused to be a party 
to an unworthy compromise, and 
for the unflinching sternness with 
which he sought to fix responsi- 
bility upon those whom he believed 
to be, directly or indirectly, the 
fomenters of disturbance and the 
inciters to crime. 
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For several years past, large 
fleets, consisting of all the men- 
of-war available at the home ports, 
have been collected for a couple 
of months during the summer, for 
what is now generally known as 
the summer manceuvres. When 
they were in progress, daily ac- 
counts appeared in the papers of the 
movements of the different ships 
and divisions; but at the end the 
general public have but a hazy 
idea of what has been going on, 
or for what useful purpose so 
much time and money have been 
spent. 

The navies of the world have 
been for years past in a transition 
stage—in fact, ever since the in- 
troduction of armour-plating for 
ships of war, which necessitated 
the manufacture and use on board 
ship of heavier guns, which 
have since been competing with 
the thickness of armour until it 
seems probable that the extreme 
limit has been wellnigh reached 
in either case, the ideal man-of- 
war has been sought for by con- 
tinual change and improvement ; 
but on looking into the future, 
nothing but further change can 
be seen ahead. It is therefore 
essential to find out, as far as 
possible, which of our various 
types of ships best fulfils the re- 
quirements expected of them. 

The true solution of this ques- 
tion, and of many others waiting 
to be solved, conspicuous amongst 
them being the question, ‘‘ What 
is the value of the torpedo as an 
offensive and defensive weapon ?”’ 
will have to stand over till after 
the next great naval war. The 
wars of late years have not helped 
us much. The American civil 
war developed the defensive tor- 
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pedo to a stage beyond which it 
has not since made much advance ; 
but from the Franco-German and 
Russo-Turkish wars but little was 
learnt, beyond the undoubtedly 
great value of torpedoes for pur- 
poses of defence, in each case the 
stronger fleet being rendered in- 
nocuous by their use. But such 
questions as ‘*The best way to 
defend a large ocean-trade from 
attack by cruisers?’’ which to 
England is of vital importance, 
remain as obscure as ever; and to 
arrive at an approximate answer 
to them and many other disputed 
points, is the object of the sum- 
mer manceuvres. 

This year four squadrons were 
formed, two belonging to an enemy 
being stationed—one at Berehaven, 
in Bantry Bay, and the other at 
Lough Swilly, in Donegal. They 
were blockaded by two English 
squadrons of superior number and 
strength, and the two English 
squadrons were in position outside 
of Bantry Bay and Lough Swilly 
when war was declared by telegram 
from the Admiralty. Ireland was 
considered an enemy’s country— 
Berehaven, Lough Swilly, and 
Queenstown being looked upon as 
strongly fortified ports, within 
range of whose guns the British 
ships dare not approach, and only 
torpedo-boats could enter; whilst 
Pembroke, Portland, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, and the Medway were 
similar ports in England. 

The enemy’s squadrons were in 
telegraphic communication with 
each other, while the British 
squadrons were not. This was a 
source of great weakness to the 
latter, and showed the necessity 
of having telegraph ships to ac- 
company fleets in time of war. 
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War was declared on July 23; 
and although a few nights after- 
wards very thick weather occurred, 
no attempt was made to escape by 
either of the enemy’s squadrons. 
It was clearly evident that they 
were being restrained by some 
force other than the ships outside, 
as some, at any rate, of their ships 
could have escaped without dif- 
ficulty. The presumption is that 
the Admirals had orders not to 
attempt to break the blockade for 
a certain time, so as to give the 
outside ships a chance of finding 
out what blockading was like when 
subject to the attack of torpedo- 
boats. 

This they soon had a chance of 
doing, as on several nights attacks 
were made on the outside ships by 
the torpedo-boats from within, 


thus keeping them continually on 
the alert. 

On August 3, the night being 
dark, the first ships left Lough 
Swilly unmolested, and proceeded 


at once to levy contributions on 
seaport towns and destroy ship- 
ping, showing in a startling man- 
ner what, in all probability, would 
actually occur on the first outbreak 
of sudden hostilities between this 
and another first-class naval power. 
The next day all the fast and 
powerful ships of the enemy’s 
squadrons, both at Berehaven and 
Lough Swilly, broke the blockade, 
and proceeded to work their will 
in the metaphorical destruction of 
England’s seaboard and shipping. 
Finding the blockade broken, 
the British squadrons joined forces, 
and, after a good deal of vacilla- 
tion, proceeded to the mouth of 
the Thames to defend it, but 
found that the enemy had con- 
tented themselves with making a 
clean sweep of: towns and shipping 
from Liverpool north round both 
coasts of Scotland, and south as 
far as the Humber; after which 
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the main body of both the enemy’s 
fleets rendezvoused at Lough Swil- 
ly and filled up with coal at their 
leisure, leaving out some of their 
fastest cruisers to prey on British 
shipping on the principal highways 
of commerce. Things had reached 
a pretty pass for England, and the 
ineffectiveness of the blockade and 
want of superiority of the British 
fleet was well shown. 

This practically ended the man- 
ceuvres, as the enemy’s fleet at 
Lough Swilly took some days to 
complete with coal, and the Britizh 
fleet, under Admiral Baird, seemed 
to think it wise not to leave the 
vicinity of the Medway, so that 
the zoth August (the date on 
which hostilities ceased) arrived 
without anything more worthy of 
note occurring. 

The following are the chief points 
brought prominently forward by 
the summer manceuvres :— 

1. Do we require more iron- 
clads ? 
. Possibilities of a successful 
blockade. 
. Advisability of blockading an 
enemy. 
. Best means of coaling at sea. 
. Use of torpedo-boats and 
offensive torpedoes. 
. Use of defensive torpedoes. 
. Best types of ships. 
. How to protect our ocean 
trade. 
g. System of mobilisation. 
o. Have we a sufficiency of offi- 
cers and men? 
Best way of imitating war- 
fare. 

These are the immediate ques- 
tions that suggest themselves as 
requiring an early answer, and 
it is hoped that the summer 
manceuvres just over will have 
afforded valuable experience, and 
an answer to, at any rate, some 
of them. 

Many of these questions—in fact, 


I 
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we may say almost all—are of in- 
tense interest, not to the navy 
alone, but to England as a nation ; 
it is therefore necessary that the 
answers to these questions, when 
they are found, should be acted 
upon, and not relegated to the 
waste-paper basket or to a more 
convenient season, for that is where 
the real difficulty and danger lie, 
and where the British public can 
and should insist vehemently until 
they get what they want, not being 
put off by specious promises; and 
they have only to call loud enough 
and jong enough, and their voice 
will be obeyed, and much possible 
misery in the future averted. 

Let us shortly cCiscuss these 
questions, without entering into 
detail. 

1. Is it advisable to build more 
ironclads? That we want more 
battle-ships appears to be beyond 
doubt, but it is not so clear that 
they should be armour-plated. It 
has been laid down that we should 
have two battle-ships to our 
strongest neighbour’s one, and no- 
body can dispute the fact that 
we have not got them, or the 
accuracy of this calculation of our 
needs, except on the score of ex- 
pense. Therefore let us make 
haste and get them. With the 
number we have at present, the 
recent manceuvres have clearly 
shown that after telling off a 
sufficient fleet to protect the 
and coasts of Great 
Britain, we should not only not 
have a sufficient fleet, but should 
not have a single ship with which 
to blockade or mask the enemy’s 
ports and arsenals, or reinforce 
our Mediterranean squadron. 

All the available battle-ships 
at home are now together. They 
number twenty-two. Of these 
the Northumberland, Agincourt, 
Black Prince, and Monarch are 
obsolete beyond cavil; leaving 
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eighteen, of which the Hotspur, 
Bellisle, and Rupert are only fit 
for coast defence ; leaving fifteen, 
of which the Inflexible requires 
extensive repairs; leaving four- 
teen, of which the Hercules, 
Invincible, Devastation, Ajax, 
Shannon, and Neptune are coast- 
guard ships; leaving eight, namely 
the Benbow, Collingwood, Rodney, 
Conqueror, Hero, Warspite, Iron 
Duke, and Northampton, of which 
the two latter cannot steam more 
than eleven and a half knots, to 
form our fleet for the defence of 
the Channel, should war be de- 
clared to-morrow. Where, then, 
is the fleet with which we are 
to reinforce the Mediterranean 
squadron, blockade the enemy in 
his ports, or act on the aggressive 
towards such ships as he sends 
out? The answer is, that some 
are in our dockyards without 
guns, and the remainder have 
not yet been designed. 

Besides the above, which is of 
itself sufficiently alarming, the 
thick, heavy, and expensive armour 
with which our fine new belted 
cruisers are supposed to be pro- 
tected at the water-line is below 
water, owing to these ships draw- 
ing three feet more water than 
they were designed to draw; so 
that not only is it useless, but far 
worse than useless, as its equiva- 
lent in weight might be carried in 
coal. Several other ships—the 
Warspite class, for instance—are 
in a similar plight. Surely some 
one should be hung for this, not 
metaphorically, but in truth and 
deed, and it would not be difficult 
to find a naval officer to adjust the 
cap and pull the bolt. As to the 
advisability of in ‘future putting 
armour on ships at all, it seems 
likely soon ‘to come to the front as 
a practical question, especially if 
shells containing high explosives 
come into use in the navy, as, 
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judging from the experiments in 
America, and more recently against 
the Resistance at home, they are 
likely to do. Speed and coal- 
carrying capacity are of such pri- 
mary importance, that the great 
sacrifice which has to be made in 
them to carry the enormous weight 
of armour which must be carried 
in order to be effective can hardly 
be justified, and points to the adop- 
tion of coal protection only. 

Almost invariably, in the argu- 
ments which are carried on about 
the number of our available ships, 
ships.are counted which are away 
on distant stations—China, Aus- 
tralia, the Pacific, or elsewhere. 
These vessels are quite ineffective 
for home defence or operations ; 
thus false and misleading con- 
clusions are arrived at. 

When, as at the present time, 
it has become possible for discus- 
sion to take place as to whether 
the navy of England or France 
is the stronger, there can be but 
one answer to the question of the 
advisability of our at once in- 
creasing our fleet of battle-ships. 

2. Is it possible to closely block- 
ade an enemy into port? what is 
the best way to blockade an 
enemy? and what number and 
description of ships would be re- 
quired for the purpose ? 

The game of blockade is one 
which can be made to resemble 
the real thing more closely than 
almost any other species of war- 
fare, and is on that account of 
peculiar value as enabling us to 
arrive at a definite conclusion. 
The ‘‘ discomfort,’’ in particular if 
the weather is bad, approaches 
very nearly to what the reality 
must be, though nowadays our 
sailors live in such comparative 
luxury on board ship, ‘and are as 
a general rule so short atime at 
sea at a spell, that the significance 
of the word ‘‘discomfort,’’ as 
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realised by Nelson when over 
two years at sea blockading the 
French coast, or by Columbus in 
his early voyages, is hardly under- 
stood. 

These manceuvres have taken 
place during what should be the 
finest weather of the year, and all 
the difficulties of blockading would 
be much enhanced in winter. 

The conclusion to be drawn is, 
that it is not possible in these 
days of fast ships to keep an ene- 
my in his own port unless the 
force outside is overwhelmingly - 
strong—say, as two to one; that 
even with such a force, the strain 
on the outside squadron is very 
great, and in thick weather, single 
ships could not be prevented from 
coming out ; that the risk of being 
torpedoed by the enemy’s boats is , 
enormous, and far outweighs all 
advantages; and finally, in the 
next great naval war, no such 
blockade as that practised this 
summer will be attempted. 

When the manceuvres began 
this year, the general idea was 
that the outside squadrons were 
so strong that the blockaded ships 
would not effect an escape. This 
opinion having proved entirely 
erroneous is a great thing learnt, 
and well repays the trouble and 
expense of collecting. the ships, 
even were there nothing else 
learnt, which is far from being the 
case. As to the best means of 
keeping an enemy in check, and 
the nearest approach to the old 
system of blockade that is feasible, 
there will be still difference of 
opinion; but it is probable that 
the cruisers and _ torpedo-vessels 
and boats only will be kept out- 
side the enemy’s port, to report, 
watch, and follow all vessels leav- 
ing; the larger ships being kept at 
sea at a distance, or, if possible, in 
some adjacent harbour as a base. 
The plan of using an enemy’s port 
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close to the blockaded port as a 
harbour of refuge, in which to re- 
pair machinery, coal, &c., as has 
been practised by the outside 
squadrons during these manceuvres, 
would hardly be feasible. A large 
number of cruisers would be re- 
quired for this system of blockade 
—very many more than we at 
present have. To double our pres- 
ent number would be a safe be- 
ginning. For each enemy’s cruiser 
that left port, a faster and stronger 
cruiser much be detached from the 
outside squadron ; and every battle- 
ship that left would require to be 
followed by a cruiser, whilst an- 
other went to the base to inform 
a battle-ship of our own where to 
follow her. By this means the 
equivalent of a complete blockade 
might be established. The diffi- 
culty of picking up an enemy’s 
ship if she escaped unobserved, or 
without being followed, would be 
very great; the number of ships 
blockading must therefore be 
large, depending on the number 
of the enemy’s ships in port. Our 
cruisers should be, at least, double 
the number of theirs, and our 
battle-ships as four to three, or 
perhaps more. With our present 
navy this is out of the question ; 
we have not got the ships to do it. 

3- Is it advisable to blockade 
an enemy in port? is a question 
which should be considered. We 
see that to do so effectively ab- 
sorbs an enormous amount of 
our strength, which might perhaps 
be better used acting offensively ; 
but taking into consideration the 
difficulty of catching an enemy’s 
cruiser once he gets fairly away, 
and the amount of damage he can 
do to our commerce in a short 
time—as shown by the Alabama, 
and during these manceuvres by 
those cruisers which ran the block- 
ade, and in a few days, without 
molestation, captured and destroy- 
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ed millions of pounds’ worth of 
shipping—it is certainly a safe 
thing to do if you have the 
ships. 

4. It was hoped that the best 
means of coaling at sea would have 
been decided during these man- 
ceuvres, but it still remains an 
open question — except that to 
coal at sea directly from a collier 
in anything of a sea-way is im- 
possible, and to coal by boat or by 
any system of baskets and hawsers 
from the ship to the collier is very 
tedious, the difficulty having been 
solved by quietly going into the 
nearest harbour to complete when 
necessary. More experience is re- 
quired with properly fitted fast- 
steaming colliers, such as would 
accompany a fleet in war time, be- 
fore this question can be properly 
answered. These colliers should 
have the best condensing arrange- 
ments, and large tanks for stowage 
of fresh water with which to sup- 
ply torpedo boats and vessels which 
are only allowed to use fresh water 
in their boilers—a class of vessel 
on the increase. The delays and 
difficulties of coaling at sea must 
be very great, and the efficiency of 
all war-ships depends largely upon 
their coal-carrying capabilities—a 
fact inclined to be overlooked in 
some ships of late construction. 
It is this question of coaling which, 
amongst others, gives our foreign 
depots and arsenals their great 
value, and makes it imperative 
that they should be speedily armed 
so as to protect themselves, for 
with our present attenuated navy 
we certainly cannot spare ships for 
their defence. So long as our 


coaling-stations remain inadequate- 
ly armed they are to us a source 
of weakness and danger, inviting 
attack, which, if successful, would 
be a blow to our prestige even 
though they were eventually re- 
covered. 
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5. Of what use are torpedo-boats 
and offensive torpedoes ? 

Perhaps these may of late years 
have been classed somewhat too 
high in the list of weapons of war ; 
there is now a danger of their fall- 
ing too low in the scale—their true 
value, no doubt, being somewhere 
between these two estimates. 

The great difficulty in arriving 
at a correct answer to this ques- 
tion from the manceuvres, lies in 
the numberless disputes which 
arise as to when a boat is put 
out of action—the boat being 
always able to escape in the 
darkness, and ready to swear that 
she was not the necessary time 
under fire to be put out of action, 
whilst the ship maintains the op- 
posite. Sometimes a boat will 
make three or four consecutive at- 
tacks on a ship looking out to be 
less than the allowed time under 
fire each time, and pretending, 
under cover of darkness, to be a 
different boateach time. The total 
times added together would be 
enough to blow her to bits. This 
harasses the ships, which have con- 
sequently an animus against the 
opposing boats. However, several 
ships were actually struck by tor- 
pedoes discharged, and handed over 
to the opposite side. 

The torpedoes were this year fit- 
ted with copper heads, which col- 
lapsed on striking the ship’s side, 
thereby saving the expensive wea- 
pon from being damaged beyond 
repair by the force of the blow on 
striking. The value of torpedo- 
boats and torpedoes to both squad- 
rons was conclusively shown. Nel- 
son would surely have been a pre- 
maturely old man had he blockaded 
for two years continously in days 
of torpedoes. 

The enemy’s 


squadron made 
most use of their boats, which 
were of the 125 feet pattern, and 
though not fit for long sea-voyages 
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by themselves, are capable of going 
anywhere in company with a parent 
ship. By day a ship would prob- 
ably be able to repulse an attack 
of boats, unless they attacked in 
great force, prepared to lose half 
their number, in which case they 
might well secceed even by day; 
but at night every chance is theirs, 
and it is their presence which 
makes the close blockade of a port 
impracticable, as at night the iron- 
clads have to haul farther off shore 
for safety, and leave the work of 
looking out for ships escaping to 
the cruisers, who cannot possibly 
do it unless in far greater numbers 
than we at present have. 

On the other hand, the block- 
ading force might make use of his 
boats to attack the enemy in port. 
For some reason, during these man- 
ceuvres this was not attempted, 
but in war time it would have to 
be done. So long as there are tor- 
pedo-boats in a port, ships outside 
that port can have no rest or peace 
of mind. The first thing therefore, 
to do, would seem to be to destroy 
the enemy’s boats, and this might 
be done by a daring attack with 
torpedo - vessels of the Sandfly- 
Rattlesnake class, which ships 
have during these manceuvres 
been classed as cruisers, so that 
their useful qualities as torpedo- 
boat-catchers, for which they were 
designed, and also their powers of 
offence with their own torpedoes, 
which, owing to their high speed, 
is great, have lain dormant. 

Besides the constant fear which 
torpedo: boats inspire, and the suc- 
cessful blows they strike with 
their torpedoes, they are most use- 
ful for look-out purposes and for 
signalling the’ approach of an 
enemy. 

Distances are difficult to judge 
by the electric light; a torpedo- 
boat offers but a small target; 
passing at a speed of 16 knots past 
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aship moving in an opposite direc- 
jion, or even at anchor, makes 
aiming the guns of the ship a diffi- 
cult matter; and judging by the 
confusion which prevails on board 
a battleship when attacked by 
torpedo-boats, even in mimic war, 
it seems reasonable to conclude 
that a boat making an attack 
would have an extremely good 
chance of escape, especially if the 
attack was successful, when the 
confusion would be increased ten- 
fold, and the boat probably forgot- 
ten in the excitement caused by 
the explosion of the torpedo. 

What chance would a ship have, 
attacked on a dark night by six or 
eight of these pigmies? England 
has been slow to realise their 
value. Russia alone has twice as 
many boats as we have. We re- 
quire at least twice our present 
number, and they should be of 
greater speed than our present 
boats, which can only steam 16 
knots. 

For the defence of our coast 
they are simply invaluable, and 
far cheaper than any other mode 
of defence. By night they could 
be relied on by themselves, but 
by day they should, if possible, 
have the support of guns. Had 
Liverpool owned twelve or even 
six torpedo-boats, it is very doubt- 
ful if the enemy’s squadron could 
have made the successful raid they 
did. If the Government will not 
supply these boats, as they should 
do, the wealth of our large mer- 
cantile ports would not feel the 
amount it would cost to buy and 
maintain a sufficient number for 
their own defence. The attacks 
on the Clyde and the Mersey will, 
it is to be hoped, bring this home 
to the country. 

6. Of what use are defensive 
torpedoes ? 

Defensive torpedoes, by which 
are meant stationary ones, floating 
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either on or below the surface, and 
which explode on contact with an 
enemy’s ship, or can be fired by ob- 
servation from the shore when an 
enemy’s ship is over them, have not 
come to the front much in this year’s 
manceuvres. They are, however, 
very valuable auxiliaries to the 
defence of a port, and all our large 
mercantile ports should see that 
they have them, as well as the tor- 
pedo-boats already recommended. 
The mines to be fired by contact 
should be laid in all side channels 
that can be conveniently closed, 
the main channel for the passage 
of friendly ships being defended 
by the observation mines. These 
mines are cheap to buy, but, if 
war broke out suddenly, would 
be difficult to get in sufficient 
quantities. Peace time is obvi- 
ously the time to make all pre- 
parations, and, for such cities as 
Liverpool and Glasgow, to put 
their house in order by getting a 
sufficient number of these tor- 
pedoes, and some one to keep them 
in order and put them down in 
time. The worthy citizens might 
then, on war being declared, feel 
pretty secure in their beds from 
attack by hostile cruisers. A cer- 
tain amount of practice in laying 
down these torpedoes and picking 
them up again is essential for do- 
ing it properly and quickly when 
the time arrives to repel the 
enemy. 

The Royal Engineers are sup- 
posed to defend our coasts 
with these weapons; but they 
have neither the men nor the 
plant to do it, except at a few of 
our arsenals. 

These torpedoes might also be 
usefully employed by the outside 
squadron to block the enemy into 
his port by placing them at the 
entrance. A fast ship might 


easily run in at night and strew 
them about. 


The blockading fleet 
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should be accompanied by a large 
depot-ship carrying a large num- 
ber of them, and all requisites for 
their manipulation. 

7. Which types of ships are 
best? is such a vexed question 
that it is best to touch but lightly 
on it; but one thing is sure— 
namely, that at present we have 
too many types. Of the cruisers, 
the Amphion and Thames class 
seem most satisfactory. They are 
of 4300 tons, 5500 horse-power, 
and 4000 tons, 5700 horse-power 
respectively, capable of steaming 
17% knots. We require, however, 
four times the number we possess. 
Some of the cruisers that were out 
had been engined by contract, and 
the engines not taken over from 
the contractors: it was therefore 
not surprising that they broke 


down, and gave much trouble. 
One advantage of having these 
new ships out is, that many de- 


fects are thus discovered in them, 
and remedied before they go to 
sea. 

The battle-ships vary so in type 
and speed, that the speed of the 
squadron, which is the speed of 
the slowest ship, is very much 
reduced. In war time this would 
be very serious. The best battle- 
ships appear to be of the Benbow 
and Conqueror type, were it not 
for their being deeper in the water 
than they were designed to be, 
which serious defect is common to 
all our recently built ships, look- 
ing as though our contractors were 
determined not to be taught by 
experience. Fewer different types 
of battle-ships should be built, so 
as to have more uniformity in our 
squadrons, both as to fighting 
power, speed, and manceuvring 
qualities. 

The same applies to our guns 
(when we get them). At present 
the different patterns of guns and 
ammunition are almost number- 
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less, and must lead to fearful con- 
fusion in time of war. 

8. What is the best way to pro- 
tect our large ocean trade? First. 
ly, all our large steamers should 
be fitted to carry light and quick- 
firing guns, so as to be able to 
repel an attack made on them by 
a small lightly armed cruiser, 
This is being done slowly as new 
ships are built; but it is no use 
having the fittings unless the guns 
and ammunition are ready to put 
on board at a moment’s notice, and 
this is not at present the case. 
Only such ships as are subsidised 
by the Government are at present 
being thus fitted; whereas it is 
to the interest of all owners of 
steamers to have their vessels 
fitted, if necessary, at their own 
expense, for it is to their own in- 
terest. Steamers should in war 
time travel in pairs, or three or 
four together, for mutual support; 
so that, if all armed, they might 
defy or even capture a_ small 
cruiser, and at any rate, by separ- 
ating in different directions when 
chased, ensure only one being 
caught. The old system of con- 
voy, when a man-of-war accom- 
panied a fleet of merchantmen, is 
probably past; but we must re- 
member that we have still an 
enormous number of fine sailing- 
ships traversing the globe, and pro- 
tection must be afforded to them. 

The only safe plan appears to 
be for us to have a very large 
number of cruisers to watch all 
ports of the enemy, and follow and 
destroy their cruisers as they ap- 
pear, other cruisers being scat- 
tered liberally over the principal 
ocean-routes, which routes our 
to 
To carry out this, 
as mentioned before, at /as¢ four 
times the number of cruisers we 
have at present, and probably a 
still greater number, would be re- 
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quired. We are told that the ex- 
pense of this would be too great; 
but when looked upon as an in- 
surance investment on the value 
of our shipping, the expense is 
trifling. Here is a simple Rule 
of Three sum: ‘‘ If the total ship- 
ping of France or any other Power 
is valued at a certain sum, and 
the shipping of England is valued 
at another certain sum, and France 
possesses sO many cruisers, how 
many cruisers should England 

ess??? The answer is, more 
than four times the number we 
at present have, and their cost 
would be but a fractional per- 
centage on the value of our ship- 
ping. : 

9. Have we a proper system of 
mobilisation in case of emergency ? 
This point is supposed to have 
been tested this year; but onlya 
bogus test was applied, as for two 
months previous to the ships’ com- 
missioning, the dockyards were 


busy preparing them, and putting 
stores on board the vessels they 
knew would be required. A real 
test must come as a surprise, and 
the date must not be known be- 


forehand. In this case the date 
was not known beforehand, be- 
cause the date was not given un- 
til everything had been reported 
ready. However, it has served 
a useful purpose, as many diffi- 
culties arose, which will be more 
easily overcome on another oc- 
casion; and if, as is very much 
to be hoped, the summer man- 
ceuvres become an annual affair, 
the mobilisation will in course of 
time approach more nearly to 
what would actually occur on 
war being imminent or declared. 
Some people say, ‘‘ Of course we 
should know some days before war 
is declared,’’ but that is an alto- 
gether unjustifiable presumption, 
and a most dangerous one. At 
present our system of mobilisation 
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is incomplete, and only practice 
can make it otherwise: no amount 
of paper-work will do it. 

10. Have we sufficient officers 
and men for our present fleet ? and 
our present fleet being insufficient, 
for the fleet we should have? 

Of this there is no doubt, that 
we have not enough officers and 
men to man our present fleet, and 
therefore, a fortiori, we have not 
enough for the fleet of the future. 
A Lord of the Admiralty quite 
recently admitted that we should 
be 300 lieutenants short in case of 
war; this question, therefore, re- 
quires no demonstration. It has 
been brought out with striking 
distinctness by the summer man- 
ceuvres. Officers but a few days 
returned from long tours of foreign 
service, instead of being allowed 
their usual leave, were instantly 
appointed to ships, leaving abso- 
lutely no reserve of officers on the 
active list to fill up casualties, and 
appoint to the at present incom- 
plete ships which in time of war 
would be brought forward and 
commissioned with all despatch. 
All harbour-ships were depleted of 
their crews, every available seaman 
being taken out of them, and 
the coastguard-stations were also 
much weakened by heavy drafts 
from the different stations, leaving 
no crews for the vessels to be 
brought forward. It has been 
particularly noticeable that the 
stokers of the fleet are of a poor 
physique. All this is nothing new ; 
it is well known to the responsible 
authorities, and the rectification of 
the matter is solely a question of 
money. The lieutenants’ list should 
be at once increased, and more 
seamen and stokers entered, being 
careful that the latter are of a 
better class than we at present 
have. There is a general idea that 
we can easily supplement our sea- 
men and stoker classes by men 
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from merchant-ships. This is fal- 
lacious. We might get a few men 
worth having, but very few. The 
great majority of sailors and fire- 
men on board our merchant-ships 
of the present day, who are not 
foreigners, are quite unsuitable for 
the navy. A _ man-of-war’s-man 
nowadays is highly trained, and 
the gutter-scrapings which the 
press-gang supplied as food for 
powder in olden days would now 
be worthless, for there would be 
no time to train them. 

11. What is the best way of 
carrying out the practice of war in 
peace time ? 

The general principles and ideas 
of this year’s manceuvres were good, 
but the rules were badly framed, 
and the Admirals did not have a 
sufficiently free hand. The num- 
ber of umpires, one in each flag- 
ship, was perhaps inadequate, and 
led to so many disputes that the 
game lost much of its zest and 
consequent usefulness. 

It is an open question whether, 
in the next naval war, undefended 
towns will be attacked. In past 
wars they have not been, but some 
think that they will be in future— 
that is to say, they will be given 
the option of paying heavy sums 
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of money in a short time, or suffer- 
ing bombardment; the idea bein 
that the more money obtained, an 
the greater misery generally in- 
flicted, the shorter will be the dur- 
ation of the war: and this may 
very possibly be true. That small 
cruisers of the enemy will, if they 
can, sink our merchant-shipping 
and leave the crews to take their 
chance of sink or swim in. their 
own boats is moderately certain ; 
for such a cruiser could neither 
afford time to rescue the crews, 
space to stow them, nor men of her 
own to form a prize crew. Under 
these circumstances, a list of the 
ships captured and destroyed by 
Admiral Tyron’s fleet would be 
very instructive, and should cer- 
tainly be published for the infor- 
mation of the public. 

Year by. year these summer 
manceuvres should, by taking hints 
from previous years, become more 
and more analogous to war; and 
if they in any way assist in arous- 
ing public opinion from its present 
lethargic state as to the deplorable 
insufficiency of our navy, and the 
terrible risk incurred by leaving 
our coasts improperly defended, 
then, on that score alone, who can 
estimate their value ? 





